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Radiotelephone 
Used to Instruct 
Envoys Abroad 


Mr. Hoover Held Direct Con- 
versations With Delegates 
To Naval Conference, 
State Department Says 


Wider Dependence 
On Method Foreseen 


Reports of Argentine Revolu- 
tion Received in Same Man- 
ner; Commumiication Found 


To Be Confidential 


The transoceanic radiotelephone 
was the means by which the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, re- 
ceived instructions and advice from 
President Hoover on several occa- 
sions during the’ recent London 
maval conference, according to am 
oral statement on Sept. 25 by the 
Assistant Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State, William R. Vallance. 

Secretary Stimson discussed con- 
troversial points by telephone with 
the President and also with the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Joseph P. 
Cotton, “and these matters were 
thus handled promptly and effi- 
ciently,” said Mr. Vallence, who is 
communitations adviser of the De- 
partment of State. 

; Greater Use Predicted 

Use of radiotelephone communications 

during the London conference evidences 


| 


increasing reliance on this mode of con- } 


tact, said Mr. Vallance. If the radio- 
telephone had not been used, he pointed 
out, it would have meant the careful 
preparation of a telegram, couched in 
diplomatic language, then coded, and 
finally transmitted. When received the 
message would have had to be “decoded,”” 
and a reply, just as cautiously framed, 
and following the same procedure, sent 
back. 


Greater use of the radiotelephone for 
diplomatic communication is inevitable, 
Mor. Vallance said. With transoceanic 
telephony linking Virtually all of the con- 
tinental nations with the United States, 
as well as practically all of the impor- 
tant South Americgn countries and those 
of the Near East, it is only logital that 
this more expeditious means of contact 
should be employed - where time is the 
essential element. 


Not alone in diplomatic work but im 
the general commerce of the country 
and of the world, such telephonic con- 
Versations are bound to increase as the 
efficiency of these services are developed, 
it was stated. To supplement the cables 
and the transoceanie telephone services, 
which “plug in’ to the domestic tele- 
Phone systems, Mr. Vallance said that 
there are plans to lay a new telephone 
cable across the Atlantic. 

Is Confiderrtial Method 

Radio-telephony, for diplomatic work, 
is evidently just as “‘ceonfidential” as the 
cables and other wired means of com- 
munication, accordimg to Mr, Vallance. 
It is difficult to “tap” a radiotelephone 
circuit, he said, because of the high 
speed transmission, and there never has 
been an instance, so far as the Depart- 
ment is awaré, in which a diplomatic 
conversation has been “tapped.” 

Intercontinental telephony is unques- 
tionably speeding up diplomatic commu- 
nication, Mr. Vallance pointed out, in cit- 
img the fact that Ambassador Robert 
Woods Bliss, at Argentina, reported the 
recent revolution there to the Department 
by telephone, placing three calls for the 
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Boycott Movement 
In India Continues 


Picketing of Shops Said to Be 
Opposed by Dealers 


The Indian boycott movement is con- 
tinuing in a weakened manner, and is 
adding its depressing influence to world 
economic conditions, according to a ca- 
blegram from the Trade Commissioner 

t Calcutta, Charles B. Spofford, made 
puolic on Sept. 25 by the Department of 
ommerce, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The past two weeks have witnessed 
some weakening of the boycott movement 
in India although agitation for its con- 
tinuance is still active. There is grow- 
ing evidence that dealers are beginning 
to revolt against continued picketing, 
fearing that it will interfere with the 
usual trade improvement expected dur- 
ang the September holidays, 

mporting firms particularly are com- 
plaining of an absence of trade activity 
which under normal conditions would 
have been stimulated on the eve of the 
holiday season. At Madras, Rangoon, 
and Karachi, the greatest improvement 
has taken place, and Calcutta conditions 
are better, but Bombay is still passing 
through a period of progressive despond - 
ency. 

While the disobedience campaign has 
added greatly to India’s present business 
depression, it’ is becoming increasingly 
apparent that a large measure of the 
country’s economic distress is due to 
world depression and influences. Indian 
traders point out that no boycott exists 
against India’s exports, yet conditions 
in Bengal are about as grave as at Bom- 
bay due to the fact that cultivators must 
sell the present bumper jute crop at 
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Life of Underweight Persons 
Longer Than Those Overweight 


Latter More Susceptible to Majority of Ills After 35 Years 
Of Age, Data Collected by Insurance 
Company Reveal 





State of Illinois: 
AFTER the age of 35, persons who 
are underweight live longer ordi- 
narily than those who are overweight, 
according to.a statement by the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health. 
The statement follows in full text: 

After age 35 the lean live longer 
than the fat. The chief difficulty of 
the fat seems to be the burden of work 
put on the heart, kidneys and blood 
vessels by the extra body bulk. This 
is suggested by the character of the 
causes of death “among the overweight 
and the underweight. 

To show the’ difference between the 
mortality rates among the fat and the 
lean the statistical bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has analyzed a large volume of data. 
Taking the death rate of the people of 
normal weight as 100 per cent, the per 
cent of mortality among the ever- 
weight and underweight respectively, 


Springfield, Sept. 25. 
from certain causes was as follows: 

Heart disease, 151, 81; nephritis, 
172, 77; arteriai diseases, 165, 74; cere- 
bral hemorrhage, 157, 70; cancer, 111, 
100; diabetes, 257, 64. 

Underweights experienced a much 
higher rate than the normals or over- 
weights from tuberculosis: and from 
pneumonia. Tuberculosis is notice- 
ably in the deciine, however, and pros- 
pects are bright for bringing pneu- 
monia increasingly under control. 

Thus the fat experience a more un- 
favorable mortality from the diseases 
‘which are now sharply on the increase 
and the lean from those which are on 
the decline. 

While a tendency to overweight fre- 
quently passes down from parents to 
children, as a matter of inheritance, it 
is often due to dietarv habits and 
modern habits of life which are sub- 
ject to control. 





Radio Talks Found 
To Arouse Interest 


In Labels for Food 


Manufacturers as Well as 
Consumers Express Inter- 
est in Broadcasts, Agricul- 
iure Department Says 


Radio talks have aroused public in- 
terest in pure food and corrett labeling, 
among manufacturers as well as con- 
sumers, according to a statement on 
Sept. 25 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The statement follows in full text: 


Facts about pure food and pure drugs 
ean successfully compete with music or 
drama for the attention of the radio audi- 
ence, in the experience of W. W. Vin- 
cent, Chief of the western district of the 
Food and Drug Administration. Hun- 
dreds of letters from the audience of 
three National _Broadcasting Company 
stations of the Pacific Coast chain tes- 
tify that information on “how to read 
the label,” given by Mr. Vincent each 
Thursday morning at 9:45 o'clock, makes 
absorbingly interesting reading. 

Additional Facts Asked 

Most of Mr. Vincent’s “fan mail’? in- 
ciudes requests for additional facts on 
how to read the label as a guide to dis- 
criminating buying of foods and drugs. 


Women’s clubs having large member- 
ships have taken up the study in a body. 
Some housewives invite their neighbors 
in to listen to the broadcast and discuss 
the subjects later. A San Rafael, Calif., 
housewife writes : 
to know that each Thursday morning at 
9:45 I hold a radio party at my home. 
After your talk the eight of us not only 
discuss the subject of your talk but also 
examine and discuss the labels on the 
various packages of food products on our 
kitchen shelves. Please send me litera- 
ture which will assist us in further im- 
proving the choice of foods used in our 
homes.” 


Educational institutions realize that 
the home maker should have a knowledge 
of the food law. An instructor at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
writes: “If your talks are available for 
distribution, we should be glad to have 
a set for reference and use with classes 
in food economics.” The head of the 
home economics department in another 
western university writes: “The house- 
wife should not shop blindly, but should 
be alért in meeting the requirements of 
an intelligent purchasing agent. The 
service you are giving will help her to 
meet these requirements.” 

Manufacturers are equally enthusiastic 
over the series of talks, They feel that 
consumer information will better the 
sale of quality products. One writes: 
“Surely vour talks in the interest of pure 
foods are helpful to any manufacturer 
who is endeavoring to put his products 
out in a worth-while manner.” Another: 
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Gross Earnings of Utilities 
Continued Higher in July 


Public utility gross earnings in July 
cohtinued their steady increase, as com- 
pared with the same month of the three 
preceeding years, according to a state- 
ment on Sept. 25 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Net earnings in July were somewhat 
less than in the same month of last year, 
but were greater than in 1927 and 1928, 
and the total for the first seven months 
was greater than for the comparable 
period in the three preceding years. 


Anti-dry Association 


Excluded by Montana 


‘Organization Effected Under | 
Laws of District of Colum-| 


bia Denied Charter . 


7 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Sept. 25. 

The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the District. of 
Columbia, has been excluded from the 
State of Montana, according to an- 
nouncement at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, W. E. Harmon. 

A certified copy of the articles of in- 
corporation and the required statement 
of intentions of the Association, re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State Sept. 
19, it was stated, were submitted to the 
Attorney General, L. A. Foot, with a 
request for an opinion as to whether 
the corporation would conform to the 
laws of Montana in its purposes as well 
as in its form of application. 

Reasons for Exclusion Given 


Mr. Foot’s opinion, issued Sept. 24, 
holds that the corporation’s statement of 
intention is defective and does not con- 
form‘to. the requirements of the State 
law; that the corporation is not entitled 
to admittance to operate in Montana 
because its particular object and busi- 
ness would not be legally permitted to 
a domestic corporation in Montana, and 
under the Constitution a foreign cor- 
poration shall not have, or be allowed 
to exercise or enjoy, within this State. 
any greater rights than those possessed 
by corporations of. the same or similar 
character created under the laws of this 
State; and that the statements’ cover- 
ing the purposes of the corporation are 
misleading. 

In 1926, according to the Deputy Sec- 
retary of State, Clifford Walker, a Mon- 
tana association having its headquarters 
at Butte attempted to incorporate in 
the State under the name of Anti- 
prohibition Society of Montana, The.so- 
ciety was denied the right to incofpo- 
rate after the then Secretary of State, 
Charles T. Stewart, had rendered an 
opinion that its purposes wére contrary 
to the provisions of the Constitution 
governing “educational associations.” 





Grain ‘Trade May Be Stimulated 
With Opening of Welland Canal 


Tron, Steel and Coal Industries May Also Be Affected in 
Lower Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence Regions, 


Federal E 


ngineer Says 





(PENING next Spring of the new 
Welland Canal, which will have a 
depth of at least 25 feet, may possibly 
stimulate the development of the grain 
trade in the‘lower lake and upper St. 
Lawrence regions, it was stated orally 
Sept, 25 by Capt. A. B. Jones, Corps 
of Engineers, Department of War: 

“No one can predict with any degyee 
of certainty what the future develop- 
ments will be as a result of the open- 
ing of the new canal,” Capt. Jones de- 
clared, “but it appears as though the 
grain trade may be built up and the 
iron and steel and coal industries may 
be affected to some extent.” 

More economical operation of grain- 
carrying ships will be the principal re- 
sult, he said, for the greater depth of 
the new waterway will make it possi- 
ble to ship grain from midwestern 
ports to New York State in large ves- 
sels and will make transfers from 
large to small boats unnecessary. 





There will be no immediate effect 
toward opening the lakes to naviga- 


tion by ocean steamers, Capt. Jones 
advised, although this new canal seems 
to be part of a move to develop such 
a series of deeper waterways. 


The following information was fur- 
nished by Capt. Jones: 

The new canal, which can be deep- 
ened to a low-water depth of 30 feet 
with a comparatively moderate expend- 
iture, will open up the lower lakes to 
on from the upper lake regions and 
will provide better connections be- 
tween the midwest and the upper St. 
Lawrence. 

The extent of operations of large 
ships will be increased, with a coinci- 
dental gain in efficiency and economy 
of transportation. Grain for New 
York could be shipped to Oswego 
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| Philadelphia Area 
| Shows Trade Gain 


| Retail Business Increased 


Nearly 9 Per Cent in 
‘ August 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 25.—Re- 
tail trade in the third Federal re- 
serve district during August showed an 
increase of nearly 9 per cent, accord- 
ing to figures received by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia from 
about 260 mercantile establishments, 
and made public by that institution. 
Wholesale business, however, declined 
| instead of increasing as is customary 
at this period of the year, the bank an- 
nounces, 

The following inforamtion was made 
available by the Philadephia Reserve 
Bank: 
| The gain in retail trade is somewhat 
more than the usual gain over July. 
The continuance of the unfavorable 
comparison, in the wholesale field, 
with previous months of this year, as 
well as other years, is largely attrib- 
utable to lower prices, particularly as 
some stores reported an appreciable 
= in the volume of physical units 
sold. 

Retail dollar sales were about 6 per 
| cent less in the first eight months of 





this year than in the same period last 
year, the largest declines being noted 


| 
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Czechoslovak Shoes 


Said to Have Become 
Factor in Business 








Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission Told Imports 
Have Spread as Far’ as 
Pacific States 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 25. 
Shoes manufactured in Czechoslovakia 
jand other European countries not only 
| have penetrated the sales territories of 
eastern manufacturers in the United 
States but have spread to the Pacific 
Coast, where»more than one-third of the 
shoes sold are made. in Europe, it was 
asserted Sept. 24 at a conference on the 
shoe tariff called by the Massachusetts 
Industrial Commission. 

The change in the shoe business of the 
United States was discussed by the manu- 
facturers and wholesale and retail deai- 
ers who attended the conference. 

it was stated by Joseph Balter, a 
manufacturer, that one of the largest re- 
tail stores in New York City sells noth- 
ing but Czechoslovakian shoes, and he 
told of another store selling shoes to the 
value of $22,000 of which $20,000 worth 
was footwear from that country. 

Representatives of the industry should 
unite on the matter of a proper tariff, it 
was said by C. H. Jones, who is con- 
nected with a Whitman company. 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Jones, 
“that the most important situation that 
we should consider is the fact that in 
our industry there are all kinds of opin- 
ions as to what a proper tariff schedule 
should be. As has been pointed out, 
hides, leather and shoes are all together 
and during the late discussion in Con- 
gress every shade of opinion was ex- 
pressed, in some cases by very represen- 
tative men from their respective bodies. 

“The resolution of Senator Borah, au- 
thorizing subsequent investigation of 
tariff schedules, is the outcome of a 
visit made to Washington by representa- 
tives of the large western manufactur- 
ers, who brought to him » petition that 
he undertake to secure tHe old schedule 
for hides, leather and shoes, which 
meant having everything free—no tariff 
on anything—and obviously they suc- 
ceeded in convincing Senator Borah that 
no protection was needed. Consequently 
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Expanse Is Foreseen 


dn Aerial Photography |*"""” #4 


Air Corps Officer Says Field 
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Modern College 
As Cross-section 
Of American Life 


Criticisms of Student Life 

~Are Unsupported by Facts, 

Federal Commissioner of 
Education Declfres 


ee 


Attacks Ascribed 
To Old Traditions 


Religious and ‘Class’ Types of 


Students No Longer Predom-! 


inate in Universities and 


Colleges, He Says 
ee ——$—$ 


The intellectual and social standards 
of the American college student are con- 
stantly improving in spite of pessimistic 
criticisms to the contrary which emanate 
at intervals from gloomy prophets, the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, stated orally 
Sept. 25 at the Department of the In- 
terior. 


Attacks upon college students for 
“extra curricula activities,” “dress,” “in- 
formality in speech and action,” and for 


a hundred other alleged weaknesses said 
to be undermining their scholarship are 
popular at present, the Commissioner de- 
clared. Being popular, he said, they are 
seized upon and repeated. 

“In all of these charges against the 
student, there is a conspicuous absence of 
facts,” Dr. Cooper pointed out. “What 
we want is fact, and until we have a fact 
that in itself is sufficiently general to 
apply to all college students, then ac- 
cusations of this kind are without value.” 

Morals Denounced 


Denunciation of student morals has be- 
come common, he continued, and with 
the spread of coeducation, some well 
meaning persons have’ become quite 
alarmed over love-making, kissing, and 
what is commonly called 
among the men and women of the cam- 
pus. But it does not appear that these 


practices are as prevalent as they are | 
It will be admitted, Dr. Cooper | 


painted. 
explained, that with the introduction of 
coeducation and adjustment in the rela- 
tions “between the men and the women 
students is inevitable, and when it has 
been made, then inst: nces of familiari- 


ties offensive to good taste will disap-| 


pear. 

In commenting upon the censure of 
college students, the Commissioner made 
the following observations: 


The college student suffers from tra- 
ditions and vestiges of the past which 
he has long since outgrown in a changed 
civilization. Having outgrown them, yet 
still appraised in the light of them, he 
is done an injustice. The college still 
evokes in the popular mind actions as- 
sociated with its antiquity. The first is 
the notion having its origin in the cathe- 
dral school and the religious institution 
which marked the beginning of me- 
diaeval higher educatign;.the second is 
the notion having its origin in the na- 
ture of the early type of student in the 


college prior to the rise of modern de- 


mocracy. 
Mediaeval Schools Monastic 

In the mediaeval schools, the students 
were of the monastic type, being trained 
for religious purposes, hence were not 
of the work-a-day world. Automatically 
the popular mind regarded them as be- 
longing to an institution and living under 
circumstances apart from the laity. 
Treated different from the rank and file 
of youths, they become centers of com- 
ment. 

When secular education began to com- 
mand wider sympathy, the students able 
to attend the great colleges were the 


sons of the aristocrats and persons of | 


family prestige and wealth. In conse- 


quence, the masses regarded the college | 


type as belonging to a distinct class. 
And it was a common practice to carica- 
ture the young students for the enter- 
tainment of the masses. 

But today the “monastic type of 
the “college class” as such 
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Growth of Soviet 
Farming S tressed 








Expansion Expected to Affect 
World Agricultural Mar- 
kets of Future 








i THE expansion of agriculture in 
| ~™ Russia probably will have an in- 
creasing effect on world agricultural 
| markets, although the great collec- 
| tive farms in that country still are in 
| the experimental stage, the vice chair- 
| man of the Federal Farm Board, 

James C. Stone, stated orally Sept. 25. 
| Russia is “coming back” as an agri- 

cultural nation, Mr. Stone said, and its 
wheat crop apparently is increasing. 
Specialists from many nations are be- 
ing brought into the country to teach 
Russians the best production methods. 
One group of these, from Denmark, is 
teaching the highly efficient dairying’ 
and poultry raising methods practiced 
in their own country, Mr. Stone said. 

Referring to American agricultural 
| and industrial specialists who have 
gone to Russia to teach efficient 





i 
| 
| 
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Senate Investigators 
Adjourn Hearings on 
Nebraska’s Primary 





Describes Events Leading 
To Barring of ‘Second Mr. 
| Norris’ as Candidate 


Lincoln, Nebr., Sept. 25.—The Sena- 
torial investigation into the. filing of 
George W. Norris, of Broken. Bow, for 
the Republican Senatorial nomination 
from Nebraska, was adjourned on Sept. 
| 25, subject to call. 

The Chairman, Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
| North Dakota, announced that Paul John- 
|son, of Broken Bow, would be heard 
again at.a later session. He added that 
the Committee was “through playing 
with witnesses who wanted to come back 
five: or six times and change their 
stories.” 

The last witness was J. W. Reed, 
Grand gon of the Kw Klux Klan in 

Jebrash,. wha volunteered after Sen- 

reNye had calledin vain for séveral 
if anybody 


witnesses and ‘then asked 
wanted to testify. ms f 
| Questioned as to his activity in the 
senatorial campaign, Mr. Reed said that 
}he had been investigating the activities 
lof labor in the same connection in Ne- 
| braska and Colorado, and described what 
jhe called an extensive organization in 
|Colorado which was compiling lists of 
| voters and circulating labor literature. 

The witness denied that the Klan en- 
gaged in political activity except getting 
and circulating information about candi- 
dates. It endorsed none, he declared. 

On Mr. Reed’s suggestion that the 
whole matter of “Norris No. 2” had been 
engineered for the benefit of Senator 
Norris, Senator Nye offered to send him 
a transcript of the evidence, and Sena- 
tor Dale gave a general description of 
the work of the Committee. 


Attorney General's Story 
The State Attorney: General, C. A. 
|Sorensen, presented a transcript of the 
Norris hearing held before the Sccretary 
lof State of Nebraska. It included 
|photostatie copies of various documents 
including the application of Geo. W. 
|Norris, of Broken Bow, for a place on 
|the ballot. The figure 5 had been written 
into the date stamp on the application, 
he said. , 
; “I went into the Secretary of State’s 
loffice that morning and asked to see the 
Norris application,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral said, “because I had had a tele- 
phone call from Broken Bow, saying it 
had been mailed July 2. Several news- 
paper reporters were there and I asked 
|for a private interview. Secretary Marsh 
was absent and I asked about the Norris 
\filing. I told Mr. Thomas I wouldn’t 
|be surprised if a considerable controversy 
larose over the legality of the filing. I 
urged him as a friend, to be careful 
lnot to falsify the record in any way. 
| No political job was worth it, I told him, 





| 
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Has Great Possibilities Days and Nights Months Long 


* Forecast for Remote Posterity 


Boston, Sept. 25.—Great opportunities 
are open in the field of commercial aerial 
photography, Lt. Roland Birnn, of the 
Information Division, Office of the Chief 
of the Air Corps, declared Sept. 25 in an | 
address before a convention of photogra- 
phers. | 

“The Air Corps some time ago recog- 
nized that it was competing in a com- 
mercial field,” Lt. Birnn declared, “and 
consequently we furnish pictures to the 
public now only for the purposes of il- | 
lustrating stories concerning military 
aviation or aerial photography.’ 

Aerial photographs, he asserted, are 
in considerable demand, particularly for 
advertising use. Their practicability as | 
advertising media is unquestionable, he 
said, because of the clearness of detail, 
novelty of perspective, and emphasis on | 
comparison. 

Equipment used in photographing from | 
the air, Lt. Birnn related, has. developed | 
rapidly in recent years, and new enn | 
eras frequently are being devised. There 
are many varieties of aerial photographs 
which have several uses, he explained. 

“Several hundred” air services are 
listed by the Department of Commerce 
as engaged in the business of aerial 
photography, Lt. Birnn declared, but! 
mang of these operators have added this | 
sort of work only in recent months. The | 
field still is large, he pointed/out, and 
independent photographers can arrange 
working agreements with aviation lines 
to secure transportation. He pointed out 
the increasing tendency of newspapers 
to employ airplanes on photographic 


missions, 7 


Meteor 


ological Physicist of Weather Bureau Predicts This 


Effect Will Be Produced as Moon Moves 
. Farther Away From Earth 


pDA¥s and nights will be mont}s 

long instead of periods of only a 
few hours, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world in 
remote ages to come, Dr, W. J. 
Humphreys, Weather Bureau’ me- 
teorological physicist, stated orally 
Sept. 25. And, incidentally, he said, 
the moon is slowly but steadily steal- 
ing away from the earth. 

“Many millions of years hence,” he 
said, “the days and nights as we know 
them now the world over will be 
lengthened into months. A single day 
and night of our far-off posterity will 
be as long in duration as our present 
months, thanks to the tidal action of 
the moon on the earth. By that time 
the moon will be much further away 
from the earth than it is now. 

“The moon is moving off, according 
to scientific observations and deduc- 
tions. It comes about in this way: 

“The moon produces most of our 
tidal effects. The sun also is active 
but to a less extent. The tides do not 
occur, directly under the moon but in 
such a way as to put a brake on the 
rotation of the earth and thus very 


} 


e 


—— 


| slowly decreases the earth’s rate of 


rotation. This constantly decreases 
the amount of the earth’s energy and 
correspondingly increases the energy 
of the moon, since they react each upon 
the other. All this involves action and 
reaction between the two. 

“The only way in which the moon 
| can have an increase of energy with 
| reference to the earth is by getting 
farther away, so that if it fell into the 
earth it would have a greater distance 
to fall. 


' “The moon now is about 240,000 
| miles away from the earth. The time 
was when it was a part of the earth. 


“The foregoing explanation shows 
in a general way why scientists be- 
lieve that days are slowly becoming 
lengthened and the moon is corre- 
spondingly getting farther and farther 
| away from the earth. 

“Tides will necessarily grow smaller 
in volume but not perceptibly. We can 
only compute their retrogression and 
probably this change in their volume 
would not be observed in thousands of 
years,” 


“4 


enable our citizens to 
Congress provides for them.” 
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PRICE 5 CENTS Copy © 
Russian. Wheat 

Deals Declared 

No Market Peril 

Counsel for Chicago Board! 

Of Trade Says 7,500,- | 


000 Bushels Is Not Enough 
To Cause Slump 


% 








Exchange Committee. 
Promises Inquiry Aid 


Federal Officials and Repre- 
sentatives of Board Confer 
On Charges of Short Sales 
By Soviet Agency 


After a conference on Sept. 25 be- 
tween Federal officials and a com- 
mittee from the Chicago Board of | 
Trade, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, stated orally the’ 
recent short selling of wheat in the 
| Chicago pit by the All Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate had been generally 
discussed and the committee had 
said they were willing to do what 
they could in the matter. ts 


The committee later left for Chi 

; cago, after Silas H. Strawn, of Chi- | 
cago, as counsel for the Chicago — 
Board, explained that the Secretary | 
was told that the committee is “sympa= 
thetic” with what the Government is 
seeking to do, but that he personally - 
felt the 7,500,000 bushels of wheat © 
dealt in by the Russians would not | 
operate to depress the market. 


Present at the conference were || 
Secretary Hyde; the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert’ P. Lamont; the © 
Chairman of the Federal Farm, 
Board, Alexander Legge; and ' 
representatives of the Chicago Board | 
of Trade, Peter P. Carey, vice presi-« ~ 
dent; Silas H. Strawn, counsel; and: 
James Norris and Siebel C. Harris. 

Wants Board to Act f 


Secretary Hyde said that in discussing 
the ‘Russian wheat. with the committee, | 
he did not ask’ any partictlar.action-ex« 
cept to “clear their decks,” as he ex- 
pressed it, although he said he did not 
use those words to the committee. He 
added that the committee promised to 
do what it could, but that he could not” 
say what it would do, as that is a matter © 
up to the Board. 


‘Mr. Hyde heretofore has advised the 
Board’s president, John A. Bunnell, in 
telegrams on Sept. 19 and 20, that the 
heavy short selling of wheat. by the Rus- 
sian government on the Chicago market 
had contributed to the fall in the price | 
of wheat and to the injury of American 
farmers, that the transactions are not 
based upon even a remote possibility of 
delivery in the United States, and have 
the effect of manipulating the market 
downward against every farmer who has 
sold wheat since the Russian short sales 
were executed. 


Mr. Hyde also called Mr. Bunnell’s at- 
tention to the provision of law that the — 
Board of Trade shall make such regula- 
tions as provide for the prevention of 
manipulation of prices and he said he | 
would be glad to hear of the Board’s ac- — 
— in respect to these Russian transac- 
ions. . 


' 





Cooperation Promised 


At the Sept. 25 conference, Secretary 
Hyde said there was a “general discus= 
sion” of the Russian wheat question, 

_“The committee expressed every de- 
Sire to cooperate,” said the Secretary. 
“We've left the matter with them, as 
American business men like to do their 
own regulating, They said they would 
cooperate and do what they can. Most 
of the general discussion was on the 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





Conviction Prevents 
Relicensing of Auto 





South Dakota Court Rules on 
Cancellation for Intoxication 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Sept. 25. 

A motor vehicle on which the license 
has been cancelled by order of a ‘court 
upon the conviction of the owner for drive 
ing it while in an intoxicated condition ~ 
may not be relicensed in South Dakota 
for the current year even by a new owner 
after the automobile has been sold to 
the latter by the person convicted, ac- — 

cording to a ruling of the office of the At- 
torney General of South Dakota. ee 
This ruling was made in response to — 
an inquiry of the Motor Director, Andrew | 
Marvick. A statute enacted in 1929, it — 
is explained, provides that in addition to © 
the fine and imprisonment of a person — 
convicted of driving while intoxicated, | 
such person may also be deprived of “a 
right to drive any car for one year, 
the license plates may be cancelled for 
the current year. ° 
The full text of the ruling follows; 
You have propounded the follo 
questions: 


What is the status of a motor 
on which the license has been cane 
by order of the court on a conviction : 


the owner for driving while in an in 
toxicated ‘condition ? tae 
| 1, May the defendant relicense it dur 
jing the year for which license’ 
| issued ? Sa 
2. ‘May the defendant license it 
next year in case the year during ° “4 
he is forbidden to drive a motor vehicle — 
has not expired? f eae 
8. In case defendant sells the car ean 


[Continued on Page 10, Columa , “ae 
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At White House 
_ Draws Protest 


Col. U. S. Grant Explains 
_ Why Job Was Awarded 
Employer of Nonunion 

Workmen 


Awarding a contract to an employer of 
union labor who was a high bidder would 
be a violation of law, the Director of 
| Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
_ the National Capital, Lieut. Col. U. S. 
| Grant, III, announced Sept. 26 answer- 
; “a great many protests” against 
; the employment of a nonunion contractor | 
‘to paint the exterior of the White House. 
: 1, Grant’s statement disclosed that 
the employment of a Washington, D. C.,| 
painter was the subject of protests anc) 
said that “if this complaint is instigated 
_by the loca? union of the Brotherhood of | 
‘Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers | 
-of America,” he was surprised. | 

z Wages Are Investigated 
The nonunion contractor, R. K. Fer- 
guson, of Washington, pays wages equal | 
to or higher than those paid by the Gov- 


s 


YEARLY 9996) 


Contract | 





ernment under the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Act, Col. Grant said. He explained 
that he inquired into the wage scale of 
these nonunion employes under the Ad-) 
Ministration’s policy of not permitting! 
“the temporary financial stringency of 
the country to lower the scale of living 
of American workmen.” 

Col. Grant’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

This office has received lately a great | 
many protests against award of the con-} 





tract for painting the exterior of the 
White House to R. K. Ferguson, Inc., of 
212 B Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
because he does not employ union labor. 

Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended and interpreted by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, requires that com- 
petitive bids be obtained for such work 
after advertising and that the contract 
be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder. In this case four bids were re- 
ceived and that of R. K. Ferguson, Inc., 
was the lowest bid. 


Before making award to the lowest 
bidder, since it is recognized that any 
work done at the White House must be 
high-grade work and can only properly 

. be done by a contractor with the neces- 
Sary experience and competent person- 
nel, the qualifications of the low bidder 
to do the work were given a special in- 
vestigation in this case. It was found 
that he had already done Government 
work as follows: (1) The rotunda of the 
_National Museum, $11,492.32; (2) Treas- 
ury Building, interior painting, $1,630; 
(3) Naval Hospital, $2,500; and (4) Vet- 
erans Hospital, New York, $18,500. 

Previous Work Deemed Excellent 


It was found that in each of these 

eases Mr, Ferguson’s work had been ex- | 
cellent in quality and that he had satis- ! 
factorily fulfilled every expectation un- 
der his contract. The following quota- 
tion from a letter from the Chief Clerk 
of the Treasury Department is of par- 
ticular interest in this connection: 
‘In reply, you are advised that Mr. | 
Ferguson has been low bidder on a num- 
ber of jobs in and about the Treasury | 
Department and its annexes during the) 
past several years and I am advised by | 
the Assistant Superintendent and in- 
spectors that his work has been highly 
satisfactory in every respect. They| 
further state that Mr. Furguson is a! 
man of high character, has been pleasani 
to deal with, has been perfectly honest, 
and always furnished a good job.” 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
R. K. Ferguson, Ine., had been proven 
by previous contracts with the Govern- 
ment to be an entirely competent, capa- 
ble dnd quhlified contractor for this job. 
The law, as interpreted by the Comp- 
troller General, does not give the admin- | 
istrative officer any discretion in the 
matter of selecting the bidder to whom| 
award is made, when this is the case. 
For me to have awarded the contract | 
to a higher bidder because he employed 
union labor and the low bidder did not, | 

~ would have been a violation of the stat- 
utes passed by Congress. 

Nevertheless, appreciating the policy 
of the Administration not to permit the| 
temporary financial stringency of the| 
country to lower the scale of living of 
American workmen, I took the precau-| 
tion in this case to inquire into the wages | 
being paid and that would be paid on! 
this job ty R. K. Ferguson, Inc. 

I found that the wages paid by this, 
firm were equal to or higher than those | 


| 





paid by the Government itself under the! . 


Personnel Classification Act, as amended | 
by the Welch and Brookhart bills, for| 
similar classes of work, and a condition 
that wages not less than those paid by 
the Government would be paid in every | 
case by the contractor on this contract 
was made a supplement thereto. 
Conference Held With Union Men 
From the foregoing, it is evident that | 
* this office could not have made an alae 
to one of the higher bidders without vio- 
lating a principle well established by 
law, and that, if Government contracts 
are to be awarded only the employers of 
union labor or those having agreements 
with the unions, legislative action is 
necessary, 

‘That this office is not prone or in- 
clined to give contracts to the employers 
of nonunion labor, except as required by 
the laws_ governing administrative offi- 
cers, is shown by the fact that contracts 
for construction or similar work have 

n entered into by me since Jan, 1, 


jto Uruguay 


| of State, Joseph P. Cotton. 


jand was also in Brazil. 
; Leland Harrison, former Minister to Uru- | consultan 


jend of the last Pan American Confer- 
ence and will cooperate in the next con- 


|fairs with greater skill than they could 


The plan for the city to be located approx! 
Dam project which has just been submitted 
approval is reproduced above. The name 0 
designation which the new city js to bear. 


+ 


f Boulder City has been official 


Specially Trained 
Diplomats Assigned | 
To Latin America 


‘Secretary 


Former Minister to Hungary| 
Selected for Post in Uru-| 
guay; Poliey Declared to 
Be Effective’ 


of the Interior A 


Boulder City will be the name, of the | 
town to be built for workmen’s homes | 
' . 

to serve as an operations base for | 
re acl of Hoover Dam on the Colo- | 
rado River, the Secretary of the Interior, | 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, said in an oral 
| statement Sept. 25. Dr. Wilbur has just | 
returned to Washington after officially 
inaugurating the Boulder Dam project, | 
as the development, of — Hoever 

i : -. | Dam will be a part, is called, 

ar ee ee ee lee | The site of the town, at Hemenway | 


more of the men who are especially | s : \ 
trained to carry on the work there, Mr.| Summit, about six miles from the dam 
? offers excellent opportunities for | 


Cotton explained. Mr. Wright has | site, = : 
served for some time in the Latin Amer- | development, Dr. Wilbur said. He 
| 


The transfer of J. Butler Wright, for- 
mer Minister to Hungary, to be Minister | 
is a part of President 
Hoéover’s plan to strengthen the Foreign 
Service in Latin America, it was stated 
orally Sept. 25 by the Acting Secretary 


ican Division in the Department of State | brought with him a sketch of a plan for 
prepared by the city planning} 
t who is working out details of 
guay, who has resigned. Mr. Wright’s|the town’s arrangement. Government 
place as Minister to Hungary is to be | offices at one end of the city will over- 
taken by Nicholas Roosevelt, who had ! jook an open area sloping somewhat 


He succeeds | the city 


| been appointed Vice Governor of the abruptly toward the Colorado River and 


Philippines, 
Attended Conference 

Mr. Wright, Mr. Cotton explained | i 

orally, was in charge of the American|plan at another side of the town. An 
abundance of plazas and parks with 
| quantities of trees are provided for. The 
Lusiness district will be of a uniform 
construction, with enough variety to pre- | 
vent monotony. | 

Water for the city will be obtained | 

leither from the Colorado River or from | 
lan. artesian well, Dr. Wilbur said. 
| Kither method appears to be feasible, | 
\but it is likely that the latter will be 
adopted. 

Activities in connection with the proj- 
lect are continuing and progress is satis- 
| factory, the Secretary declared. The 

problem now is 2 commie oe Srenepes- 
Mr. Harrison’s resi i inis- | tation system, cbtain the water supply | 
ter to Uruguay B. ees os Se | for Boulder City and either let contracts | 


reasons, Mr. Cott t in reply to|for electric power for the city and con-| 
inquiries. oe ee eh ee | struction work at the dam site or ar- | 
| 
| 


Permit for Simultaneous Operation | 
Of Two Radio Stations Is Sought 


the region which will eventually be cov- 
ered by a huge reservoir, | 
A railway terminal is located in the| 


ference, which is to be held on Monte- | 
video in 1933, 

This policy of appointing trained men 
for Latin American posts is already hav- 
ing its effect, Mr. Cotton stated. In the 
present emergency ih Latin America, the 
trained diplomats have been handling af- 


be handled by the untrained men sent 
there under the former policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who goes to Budapest, 
is familiar, with that part of the coun- 
try, Mr. Cotton stated, having been there 
when Bela Kun came in. 


is » 
‘Commission Rejects Plan for Stations on Opposite Side of 


Country to Broadcast on Same Channel 


| 


lieved. Broadcasting stations for the| 
most part, particularly those favored 
with cleared channel assignments, have 
opposed such a move. 


Dual operation of two of the coun- 
try’s biggest broadcasting stations, to 
ascertain the feasibility of synchronous 


operation on the same channel, is sought ‘ 
Mr. it’ is 
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mately six miles from the site of the Boulder 
toa officials of the Department of the Interior for 


Open space shown in the foreground of the 


‘Town for Hoover Dam Workers 
. Will Be Named Boulder City 


Community That Will Be Base for Great 
Water Project 


| where thé dam will rise, the Government | nounced by the Bureau, 


EPTEMBER 26, 1930 


PLAN FOR CITY TO BE BUILT NEAR BOULDER DAM PROJECT 


> 
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ly adopted as the vide housing for Government offices. Other offices and 


the rear of the Government office buildings. 


t 
| 


| 


ore wes 
Census Inquiry Started | 
On New Jersey Groups 


Certein organizations of a city in New| 
Jersey, the name of which is not to be} 
|made public at the present time, are | 


nnounces Plans for Model under investigation by Department of | 
| Justice officials, on a charge of misrep- | 


resenting the census figures obtained in | 
the 1930 census, the Diréctor of the) 
Census, William M. Steuart, stated | 
orally Sept. 25. Several other cities in 
the same State were under suspicion, 
he said, but only one has been a 

r. 


range for the Government to generate its | 
own power. ee 
Dr. Wilbur began construction of the é 
branch railway line to Boulder City by | Steuart said: : 
driving a silver spike in the first tie at} “Im the last census, certain organiza- | 
a spot in the desert near Las Vegas, Nev.,|tions in several cities in New Jersey 
Sept. 17. From Boulder City to the place | asked for a recount of population as: an- | 
Stating that 
will construct, a ¢ég railway, necessary |they wished to cooperate with the Bu- 
because of the uneven topography of the | reau of the Census, they offered to supply , 
region. |a corps of census takers to supplement} 


Once the transportation, water, and th | 
power questions are settled, the contracts | } 
for constructing four tunnels to divert |was made known, there was a consider- | 
the waters of the river around the dam|able increase in the populations of the | 
while it is being erected can be taken | cities, In order to be sure that only | 
care of, the Secretary pointed out. Bids |those names and districts had been addea, 
for the supplying of power are to be | Which -should have been added, I sent} 
opened Sept. 29, he said. |representatives to these various cities: 

|to see if the work had been carried on! 

| efficiently. | 
| “After a thorough investigation we de- 
cided to turn over the name of only one 
city, in which the organizations were ac- 
| tive in increasing the population, wrong- 
| fully, to the Department of Justice. The| 
inst | name of this city, and the details of | 

Roosevelt Also Aga , the case were turned over to the New 
| York office of the Department of Justice, ! 
|but as yet, we have received no | 
York: | Until the Department of Justice has| 

State of Now Tees ‘completed this investigation, and the rev | 


Albany, Sept. 25. 1 
Governor Roosevelt will recommend to | sults can be made known, I do not wish | 


{to comment on the name of the city or| 
the next Lef§slature the enactment of lany of the details of the case. 


laws prohibiting judges from having any| “In regard to the other cities, we did| 
outside business or financial connections | not turn over the details of their indi-| 
and compelling every public official, upon | vidual cases to the Department of Jus- | 
taking the oath of office, to waive immu- |tice, but we did find that the original) 
nity in connection with any official acts, | population given to these cities was the 
he stated orally Sept. 24. | correct one.” 

“TJ have given a lot of thought to the) 
subject of immunity,” said Governor! J 
Roosevelt, “not only as it relates to 
judges but to any public official. I be- 
lieve that when a public official takeg 
the oath of office he should waive im- 
munity in regard to any of his official 
acts. 

“T realize that there is a constitutional 
question involved in such a change in 
the law, but I have discussed this with 
many lawyers and they agree with me 
that it would be constitutional to require 
an official upon assuming office to sign 


lover to the Department of Justice. 


e group in the employ of the Bureau, | 
“When the results of this new census | 


Immunity for Public 


Officers Disapprove 


Gov. 


Judges Having Outside Lines 


udges of Federal Courts 


A 


th 
business of the Federal courts and the 
condition of, the dockets has been called 
by Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
to take place in Washington Oct. 1 to 3, 


| Charles Elmore Cropley, Sept. 25. 


above drawing indicates position, a sloping terrain reaching from the town site to the loca- 
tion of the dam. Buildings shown in the foreground above the slope are to be built to pro- 


Will Hold Conference 


conference of judges representing | 
e'10 judicial circuits to discuss the} 


it was stated orally by the Clerk of the! 
Supreme Court of the United States, | 


Mr, Cropley pointed out that these | 
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PUBLISHED WitHoutT COMMENT BY THE Uniren States DAILY 


In Administration 


Of War Veterans 


5. M. Moore Appointed Chief 
Of Statistics and Bydget 
Officer ;Transferred From 
Public Health Bureau 


Appointment of a Budget Officer and 
Chiéf of Statistics in tfié Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, who is to unify all statisti- 
cal work of the Veterans’ Bureau, Bu- 
reau of Pensions, and National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, was an- 
nounced Sept. 25 by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines. 

S. M. Moore, who has been Budget 
Officer and Chief of the Evaluation Divi- 
sion of the Veterans’ Bureau, was ap- 
pointed to the new post. His office will ° 
have exclusive jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters pertaining to budget control and 
will be responsible for compilation and 
evaluation of data pertaining to all 
agencies of the Veterans’ Administration. 
His position, Gen. Hines said, re- 
flects the relationship between the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Federal De- 
partments. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


Duties of Office Outlined 


The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Brig. Gen. ,Frank T. Hines, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. S. M. 
Moore Jr., as Budget Officer and_ Chief 
of Statistics, Veterans’ Administration. 
Gen. Hines ‘stated that jurisdiction 
over all budget and statistical activities; 
relating to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions and the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, has been transferred to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Office of the Administrator, under 
the general direction of the Assistant to 
the Administrator, will exercise exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all matters per- 
taining to budget control and will be 
responsible for the compilation and eval- 
uation of statistical data pertaining to 
|all agencies of the new administration. 
Gen. Hines explained that in de- 
jtaching budget functions from the sev- 
eral agencies of the Administration, and 
placing them directly under the Office of 
the Administrator, the procedure not 
only adheres to that obtaining between 
the Bureau of the Budget and the gov- 
ernmental departments, and reflects the 
relationship between the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President, but is also 
consistent with the thought behind con- 
solidation that through a unified control 
of the Budget and statistics at all times, 
this cost and progress of veterans’ relief 
may be accurately measured. 

Appointee Is Veteran 


Navy Will Curtail 
Flying Activities at | It will be the duty = waa = 
Airport Dedications | aoe diem Committee “of Congress cal 


the Bureau of the Budget, and to keep 
- the Office of the Saree of Vet- 
ry je erans’ Affairs advised of the progress 
Details to Be Reduced in Con- of appropriation legislation and wher 


+ ° |hearings are scheduled. 
nection With Recently) ‘As Chief of Statistics, this officer will 
Announced Program of | & responsible for estimating the cost 
Bureau of Aeronautics 


United States Reclamation Service 


business houses will be erected in. 








of proposed new legislation .as well as 

for the general ‘statistical and report 

work connected with all activities of the 
. Veterans’ Administration. 

Details of Navy and Marine Corps air-|_ Mr, Moore has been Budget Officer and 
planes for airport dedications will be re-, Chief of the Evaluation Division of the 
duced 50 per cent in line with the re-| Veterans’ Bureau for about four years, 
cently announced program of reducing | and has been with the Veterans’ Bureau 
flight activity, the Bureau of Aero-|since 1922, being transferred from the 
nautics stated Sept. 26. Similar action| Bureau of Public Health, where he was 
was taken more than two months ago Chief Cost Accountant. 
by the Army Air Corps when the Assist-| Mr. Moore is a veteran of the World 
ant Secretary of War for Aeronautics, F.| war, having enlisted as a private in the 
Trubee Davison, ordered reduction in this | Air Corps in 1917, and receiving his dis- 
activity in order that routine training charge as a lieutenant of that Corps in 
might not be interrupted. 1920. He is a member and former vice 
_ The Marine Corps will send only three | commander of Stuart-Walcott Post of the 
instead of the customary six planes to| Legion. 
future dedications of airports throughout 
the country, it was announced orally at 


the administrative office. This move, it ; : ; cae i 
was explained, is a result of the orders to xestrict fying ectivity there ie me 


recently issued to restrict flying to oj mene © determining the extent of the 
eeetanee consistent with maximum effi- The policy of the Navy in regard to 
yeas | participating in airport dedications, as 
announced under date of Nov. 4, 1929, 

Exactly how great a financial saving | restricts the sending of aireraft to air- 
will be accomplished through these meas-| ports “except to those connected with 
ures cannot be predicted, the Bureau of | the dedication of new airports and those 
Aeronautics stated. The Army Air | having a distinct national, naval, or mili- 
Corps made the same statement, pointing ‘tary significance.” 
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a waiver of immunity. 


é r _ |conferences, presided over by the Chief 
“Frankly, I became interested in this 


’ é L Justice, are held annually. Either the 
when public officials started to plead|senior circuit judge, or another judge 
immunity for public acts. I believe the of the circuit to represent him, attends 
time has come to stop it. It has been|the meeting which is called for the pur- 
pleaded in the past by both Democratic | pose of considering the amount of litiga- 
and Republican officials. tion before the courts. During the con- 

“Lawyers who have told me that such|ferences called in recent years by the 
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1930, aggregating $402,167 and that ihis in an experimental application filed Sept. Lafount pointed out that Las iaee aetna) anaennt itr Saini Ghai their | late Chief Justice, William Howard Taft, people, the folfwing founded this publication as its sole owners: 


and one other contract are the only two 
for such work which have gone to non- 
union firms. For the White House alone 
@ total of $117,805 worth of work has 
been done by contracts entered into dur- 
RE the same period and this one painting 
; costing $6,300 is the only one by 
monunion contractor, 


Tf this complaint is instigated by the 

| Tocal union of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, it comes as a surprise because 
I had a nny pega cen with their 

| Yepresentatives before entering into this 
contract, at which I explained fully the| 
legal situation. 


When I checked up on the quality of | 
work done by R. K. Ferguson? Inc., for 
the Government in past contracts and 
Obtained the assurance that. this con- 
» tractor would pay his employes ct east 
Salaries established by the Govern- 
ent for its own employes doing the 
kind of work or more, I notified 
representative of this union of the | 
ult of my investigation and he ex- 
d himself entirely satisfied that I 
take no other action under the cir- 


] 





K 


physically impossible to get the neces- 
sary separation between cleared chan- | 
nel stations in more than two or three | 
instances without discriminating against | 
the Pacific Fifth Zone, which covers all} 
of the States between the north and 
south international boundaries on the 
Pacific coast as well as inland across | 
the Rockies. It would mean that in or- 
aer to obtain the minimum separation 
technically required for such simulta- 
neous operation as Judge Sykes proposes 
—some 1,800 miles—Fifth Zone stations 
would have to serve as the western sta- 
tion ends for virtually all of the remain- 
ing zones. 

Moreover, said the Commissioner, it 
is geographically impossible to assign 
for duplication stations in the approxi- 
|mate center of the country, and to dupli- 
cate assignments on channels as between 
stations of the other zones, because of 
the limited geographical areas. 
| The stations WGY, at Schenectady, 
land WEAF, at New York City, desire to 
attempt synchronization with 200,000 


25 with the Federal Radio Commission 
by the General Electric Company, of | 
Schenectady. 

The Commission, on Sept. 25, voted 
down a proposal of Vice Chairman E. 
O. Sykes that ,high powered broadcast- 
ing Stations on opposite sides of the 
country be placed on the same channels 
for simultaneous operation. The reso- 
lution, specifying stations which would 
be ordered to share channels and attempt 
synchronization, was not made available. 

The proposal was rejected by a three- 
to-two vote, after Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount had made the contention that 
to place into effect the scheme would en- 
tail a drastic reallocation of breadcast- 
ing facilities. Moreover, Mr. Lafount 
said that it was inadvisable to force 
stations into simultaneous operations at 
this stage of radio technical develop- 
ment, 

Vice Chairman Sykes, supported by 
Commissioner Ira E. Robinson, has eon- 
sistently contended at formal hearings 
that it is feasible to operate stations on 








belief on the ground that the Legislature 
has the right to fix the qualifications for 
public office. They are convinced and so 
am I that the Legislature could make 
the waiving of immunity one of the 
qualifications. 

“If renominated and reelected I expect 
fe ask the Legislature to enact such a 
aw.” 


—_—_— >>> - 


erate tegether, without interference, with 
50,000 watts each from 6 p. m, to 1 a, m. 


The application is a request for modi- 
fication of previous experimental author- 
ity given the Genera] Electric Co. The 
Commission, however, has never granted 
long term experimental applications for 
broadcasting chanrels during the early 
}evening hours which is now requested. 
| The application states that the stations 
|desire to attempt simultaneous operation 
“in. the immediate future,” and that the 
jearly evening hours are requested to 
learn whether interference is greater 
during that time of the day than from 





opposite sides of the country wjthout 
undue interference. In that manner, he 
has argued, much of the congestion exist- 
ing in the broadcast) band would be ré- 


watts, or four times the present /maxi- 


morning hours, and to endeavor to op- 


midnight to morning, which is regarded 


transmissions, 


muchjwas accomplished toward bringing 
the business of the courts up to date 
and in a measure relieving their conges- 
tion of cases. 


In past years, Mr. Cropley said, the 
| Attorney General and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States have appeared 
before the conference to offer their views 
and suggestions in aid of the considera- 
tions of the judges. 





New Hearings Scheduled 
By Tariff Commission 


The Tariff Commission has announced 
additional public hearings to be held at 
its offices in Washington, D. C., in con- 
nection with investigations recently in- 
stituted for the purposes of section 336 
of the tariff act of 1930. The dates and 
subjects of the hearings of which notice 
has been given are as follows: Nov. 20, 
1930, bent-wood furniture; Nov. 21, 1930, 
soups and soup preparations. These 
hearings will be open to all parties in- 


mum broadcasting power, during early|as the most favorable period for radio| terested and to the public generally. 


(Ussued by the Tariff Commission) 
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otton Financing Industrial Purchases Found 
Concentrated in Small Section 


By Credit Banks 
~ Termed Helpful 


Senator Connally, of Texas, 
Also Appreves Program 
Of Cotton — Stabilization 
Corporation 


The action of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks in offering to rediscount loans 
secured by cotton, and of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation in announcing 
that the present holdings of the Corpor- 
ation will be maintained until July 31, 
1913, unless the price advances “far be- 
yond the purchase price,” ought. to have 
a “splendid effect” in raising the price 
of cotton, Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, declared in a statement Sept. 25. 


Mr. Connally has-been in Washington 
for several days in company with the 
Texas Drought Relief Committee con- 
ferring with various Federal officials in 
the matter of drought relief in Texas. 

The Senator’s statement, outlining the 
matters taken up while in Washington 
by the committee, follows in full text: 


Texas Counties Assisted 


At the meeting at Haskell, Tex., held 
‘by delegates from, West Texas counties 
to take steps toward drought relief for 
certain counties in that area, I was. re- 
quested to: accompany the committee to 
Washington to confer with Federal 
agencies with respect to plans that were 
adopted and which were proposed. The 
cothmittee has been in Washington since 
Monday and has been accorded an un- 
usual reception by the Farm Board, the 
Farm Loan Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Secretary of Agricudlture, 
and the Drought Relief Committee. The 
committee is returning to Texas today. 


While in Washington I have conferred 
with the Department of Agriculture with 
reference to the matter of reduced 
freight rates in the drought area. At 
the Haskell meeting I wired the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture urging the immedi- 
ate placing, into effect of the reduced 
rates. The following day I was assured 
by wire that the rates in 38 counties 
in Texas would be made immediately ef- 
fective. The Department now assures 
me that these rates have already been 
put into effect. The Department in- 
formed me today that 19 additional Texas 
counties would be certified today for in- 
clusion in such area. 


Wants Rate Cuts Extended 


-I have strongly urged the inclusion 
of additional counties in the frieght rate 
reduction. I have endeavored to induce 
the Department to include all counties 
west of the Pecos River because of the 
necessity of either shipping feed into 
that territory or shipping some cattle 
out of that area. Today I am again tak- 
ing up the matter with the Department 
and am endeavoring to have other coun- 
ties on the edge of the drought area 
included... The application of reduced 
rates in such areas is a voluntary matter 
with the railroads. They cannot be com- 
elled to put such rates into effect. 
hey have agreed, however, to accept 
certification by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The Secretary in making certifica- 
tion relies largely upon reports from erop 
reporting agents in the particular terri- 
tory. 

While in Washington I consulted Chair- 
man Legge of the Farm Board and Com- 
missioner Carl Williams in relation to the 


cotton situation. The Intermediate Credit! cussion,” he said. 


. Banks have indicated that they will re- 
discount loans secured by cotton to the 
éxtent of 9 cents per pound basis. Such 
loans will not be restricted to members 
of the cooperative societies. This should 
have a fine effect upon the market. 

The removal from the cotton market 
of all cotton held by the Farm Board 
through the Stabilization Corporation 
should also have a substantial effect up- 
on raising the market price. Last night 
the president and general manager of 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation at 
New Orleans, who is now in Washington 
and with whom I conferred the day be- 
fore yesterday, authorized the announce- 
ment that the present holding of the 
corporation, amounting to 1,030,000 
bales of cotton, will be maintained 
throughout the cotton season ending 
July 31, 193k, unless the price in the 
meantime advances too far above the 
purchase price. The maintenance of 
these holdings and the assurance that 
this cotton will not be put back on a 
depressed market ought to have a splen-; 
did effect upon lifting the price. Every- 
one knows that the price is fat too low. 
These actions of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks and the Cotton Stabilization. Cor- 
poration ought to have a splendid ef- 
fect. ‘ 


College Activities 


Of Students Defended 


Modern Schools Called Cross- 


section of Democracy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


have disappeared. The American college 
today is the cross-section of the de- 
mocracy. 

Yet in spite of this fact, both within 
and without the college there survives 
the old tradition to treat the college 
student as a person apart from the 
pond about him. It is frequent to hear 

college president and a dean, to say 
nothing of the professors, remind the 
students of the time when they will step 
out into the world. As a matter of 
fact they are very much in the world 
during their’ whole college experience. 
This is certainly true of the American 
student. 

Some deans have gone so far as to 
yecommend to freshmen a mode of dress 
fashioned to suit what is arbitrarily de- 
vised to be the particular university 
» gtyle. The good sense of the American 

students during recent decades have 

eliminated many of the practices of the 
older, generation in their behavior and 
dress on the campus. 

There is in fact less tradition and in- 
dividualism in such matters. Peculiari- 
ties in hats still survive among many col- 
leges, but freakish dress does not ~ 

ear among the institutions of generally 

high standards with their student repre- 
éentatives of families of soberness and 
good taste. There is in fact no special 
¢lothing fashion for college students 
other than what is in good taste for men 
of their own age generally, and accord- 
ing to the occasion. a re 

The lack of facts by critics upbraiding 
the college student leads one to call upon 
them for concrete testimony. Students 
are condemned for a lack of morals, a 
laxity in behavior, & superficiality in 

‘pay, and for turning the colleges into 
clubs and resorts, yet there is a con- 

a spicuous absence of facts tod prove these 

/ » i 
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Sixty Per Cent of Materials Used by Manufacturers Con- 
sumed in Area Less Than I Per Cent of Country, 
Census Officer Declares 


An area less than half the size of the 
State of Oklahoma consumes 60 per cent 
of all the raw materials, fuel and sup- 

lies used by manufacturers of e 
United States, at to a statement 
by the Chief of the Industrial Goods 
Section, Edward R. Dewey, of the Bureau 
of the Census, Sept. 25. The statement 
follows in full text: ; 

Sixty per cent of all the raw mate- 
rials, fuel, supplies, and containers used 
by United States manufacturers is con- 
sumed in some fourscore small highly 
industrialized ‘counties. These counties 
all together cover less than 1 per cent of 
the land area of continental United 
States. Put all together these counties are 
so much smaller than the two large Ari- 
zona counties of Goconino and Mohave 
that there would be room left over for 
the State of Delaware, so much smaller 
than the large Nevada counties of Elko 
and Nye that there would _be room left 
over for Connecticut and half of Rhode 
Island to boot—only one one-hundredth 


of the county, yet making nearly 60 per 
Se 


County and State 
New York, N. Y. 

Hudson, N. J. 

St. Louis City, Mo. ....... 
Kings, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, 

Suffolk, Mass. 

San Francisco, 

Baltimore City, 

Bees, Ned. ccltacecses ecece 
Queens, N.Y. ..ccccccccsccccccccccancseess 
SE TUS 0 v's awcndcee ce ggeseeees Shcocetoevs 
Wayne, Mich. ....cccccccccccesceccccccess 
Milwaukee, -Wis. .....ccsscoccrses 008 SS eece 
Wyandotte, Kans. ..... Gist nec cenpeuscees 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Union, N. J. 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. 

Middienéx, Nu J. eo ccckeccvceshoosovecids oe 


Area in 
Square Miles 
22 


cent of all the strictly industrial pur- 
chases! It hardly seems believable, but 
it is so. 

The.significance of this statement lies 
in this, that by covering thoroughly an 
area less than half the size of Oklahoma, 
the salesmen of those concerns selling 
to manufacturers can get 60 per cent 
of the possible business. 


The consumption of material* per 
square mile is, in the more industrial 
counties, enormous. Manufacturing plants 
in each square mile of New York County 
(Manhattan Borough) buy, on the aver- 
age, over $84,000,000 of materials a year. 

There are 19 counties that use yearly 
over $1,000,000 worth of materials per 
square mile; and 19 more that consume 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 worth annu- 
ally. Verily, we live in a country of 
concentration! 


Those counties in which there is the 
greatest concentration of purchasing of 
materials by manufacturing — establish- 
ments are shown in the following list: 


Cost of 
Materials 
$1,860,978,816 

462,847,065 
549,499,266 
595,585,836 
980,776,106 
326,567,988 
237,641,941 
425,919,448 
328,505,016 
270,422,271 
2,048,071,339 
1,246,711,481 
439,679,062 
251,686,387 
70,637,035 
177,422,651 
593,327,444 
68,680,197 
316,197,171 


Cost per 

Square Mile 
$84,589,946 
10,763,885 
9,088,185 
8,388,533 
7,662,313 
5,937,600 
5,658,141 
5,391,385 
2,586,654 
2,503,910 
2,195,146 
2,010,825 
1,870,975 
1,760,045 
1,722,855 
1,722,550 
1,281,485 
1,184,141, 
1,013,452 


*In all instances where the word “material” is used in this article it is intended 
to mean raw material, semifinished material, parts for assembly, fuel, supplies and 


containers. 


W heat Deals by Soviet Interests 


he continued, “is that 


on the market and sold 7,500,000 bushels 
they would say I was through. But when 
a government—the Russian Government 
—which ‘can squeeze resources out of 
the people, goes into the market, then 
the amount is not the important thing but 
the fact they are operating here at all. 
It would:.mean they ‘could’ stay in and 
go deeper, potentially.” . 

When the Chicago committee emerged 
from Secretary Hyde’s office Mr. Strawn 
acted as spokesman. 

“We have been having a general dis- 
“Of course the Rus- 
sian wheat transactions are involved in 
this whole question. We haven’t any- 
thing to say except that we are not an- 
tagonistic to the Government in this 
matter; on the contrary, we entertain a 
friendly sympathetic consideration for 
the views of the Government.” 

Replying to questions, he said that the 
committee took up the whole question 
of the relationship of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the public. 

Asked if he believed the 7/500,000 
bushels of wheat that figured in the four 
days of All-Russian Textile Syndicate’s 
short selling would depress the price of 
wheat in the market, he replied, “My 
own personal opinion is that it would 
not depress prices.” 

The House select committee created to 
investigate communistic activities, 
headed by Representative Fish (Rep.), 


| 


| 
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of Garrison, N. Y., will begin its inquiry ; 


into the Russian short selling at a hear- 
ing in New York Sept. 27. Subpoenas 
have been issued for several brokers in 
connection with the execution of orders 
for the short selling operations, it was 
stated for the committee. The hearings 
are to shift to Chicago Sept. 29, and 
there executives of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, including President Bunnell, 
are scheduled as witnesses. 

Secretary Hyde later at a press con- 
ference said the Chicago Board of Trade 
has under way a referendum on the 
question of changing its rules, with re- 
specting to limiting of certain futures 
transactions, the abolishment of con- 
tracts for deliveries in cars on tracks, 
the last to meet criticisms that such con- 
tracts resulted in demurrage disadvan- 
tages to the buyers. 

He said that at the conference with the 
Chicago committee there was no decision 
on anything, that they asked him to make 
suggestions as to what the Board ought 
to do and that he refrained from making 
suggestions because he felt the Board 
should work out the situation, which he 
added he expects the Board will do. He 
said the Board has broad regulating 
powers and that the committee is going 
back to Chicago to what he described as 
“a heavy thinking job.” 

He said that under the Chicago Board 
of Trade rules there are 17 kinds df 
wheat deliveries on contract and they 
now propose in the referendum, he said, 
to take out a number of grades so as to 
leave only nine grades, the effect, of 
which would be limitation on futures 
transactions. s 

“We have not made any suggestions 
to the Board of Trade,” he said, “as to 
what the Board should do. 
want is that the market be fair between 
buyer and‘seller and I want the American 
farmer protected against the kind of 
trading that the Russians have been en- 
gaging in. They asked me to make 
suggestions but I refrained.” 

Secretary Hyde said among other 
things that the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s investigation is under way, not 


assertions. As for their general sckolar- 
ship, they are acquiring stimulation from 
a flood of activities outside the general 
curricula, and under the modern tend- 
encies within the curricula are self-edu- 
cating themselves. In the variety of 
their tastes and the divergence of their 
interests they are merely exemplifying 
the inevitable consequences of demo- 
cratic education. 

To those who witness the trend of col- 
lege education, there is every reason to be 
optimistic in respect to the student. 
; : is 


| 


|be to minimize speculation, 


Declared Not to Be Market Peril | 


Counsel for Chicago Board of Trade Says 7,500,006 vie 
Bushels Is Not Enough to Cause Slump 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


point of making that kind of trading im-| stopped by the Congressional Commit- 
possible, I would very much rather that tee’s hearings, but that the Department's 
jthey would do it. 

| “The traditional attitude of the grain 
| exchanges,” at 
| matter of 7,500,000 bushels is a negligible 
| quantity in the market. Well, if I went 


investigation under the law necessarily 
is secret. He said the Department ex- 
pects to find whether the Russian gov- 
ernment, through the All-Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate, has traded over a period 
of months. The Department, he said, 
knows who the brokers were who exe- 
cuted the orders. 


The Secretary also said among other 
things that the subject of modification of 
the grain futures law was not discussed 
at the conference, nor was there any dis- 
cussion of a possible embargo against 
Russian products, the latter being in re- 
sponse to an inquiry whether that was 
the. reason for Secretary Lamont’s be- 
ing present at the conference. 


Mr. Capper Charges ~ 
Wide Grain Gambling 


Says Exchange Members Do) 
More Damage Than Soviet 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 25.—“The grain 
gamblers on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and on other boards which follow the 
lead of the Chicago Board of Trade, have 
done a hundred-fold as much to depress 
the market as has the Russian govern- 
ment,” asserted Senator Capper (Rep), 
of Kansas, in an address Sept. 23. 


“Right now,” continued Senator Cap- 
per, “the grain gamblers have very ur- 
gent reasqns for maintaining low prices 
as long as possible. The Federal Farm 
Board is on trial and the grain trade 
wants it discredited and abolished. If 
the board does succeed, one of the things 
it will accomplish, in my judgment will 
The more 
wheat, for instance, that is controlled by 
a farmer-owned central agency, the less 
the gamblers will have to play with. 

“If the Chicago Board of Trade can-| 
not find a way by which trading in grain 
futures can be limited to legitimate 
hedging—grain insurance to stabilize 
prices—then I say the Government ought 
to regulate the Board of Trade to the 
end that the grower and consumer will 
get a square deal on the market.” 


Senator Capper declared that he had 
no doubt the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, was correct in stat- 
ing that “short selling of wheat by Rus- 
sia is partly responsible for the contin- 
ued low price of wheat,” but that the 
amount thus sold was only “a drop in 
the bucket compared to the short selling 
by bear interests on the Chicago market,” 
and that he hoped the Russian investi- 
gation would be followed by an inquiry 
into “short selling by members of the 
Board of Trade.” 

(Senator Capper’s address was de- 
livered by radio through Station 
WIBW. It will be published, in full 
text, in the issue of Sept. 27.) F 


Witnesses Announced 
For House Hearings 


Representative Fish Announces 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 25 


11 a. m.—The Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, called. 


11:45 a. «m.—Representative 
(Dem.), of Starke, Fla., called. 
ject of conference not announced. 


12 m.—David A. Kincheloe, of Ken- 
tucky, former Member of the House, 
who was recently appointed judge of the 
Customs Court, called to pay his respects. 

12:25 p. m—Edgar McCormack a 
classmate of the President, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Association of Military | 
Surgeons. 

3:45 p. m.—The president of the Amer- 
ican Federal of Labor, William Green, 
conferred on plans for the President’s 
address to the Labor convention in Bos- 
ton. 


4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget conferred. 


Czechoslovak Shoes 


Said to Have Become 
Factor in Business 


Green 
Sub- 


Massachusetts Industrial) 
Commission Told Imports | 
Have Spread as Far as! 
Pacific States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


when, after the duty of 20 per cent was 
put on, he framed this resolution, which 
was subsequently adopted. 


“If in some way the representatives of 
the various shades of opinion—I mean! 
authoritative, representative men of 
standing and men who are willing to 
sit down and discuss their facts and see 
what the difference is as shown by the 
facts—if they could be brought together 
so that each industry could unite on a 
proper schedule, I think we would have, 
no trouble after that at all in getting 
the schedule fixed up and adopted. 


“We have a reasonably satisfactory 
schedule this year in spite of the fact 
that one branch of the trade was work- 
ing in a different direction from the 
other branches, which were working in 
different directions at the same moment 
government. 


e will never get anywhere that, 
way, either individually or collectively, 
unless the people who are actually inter- 
ested can be brought to discuss their 
common views with other members of 
the industry and in some way reach an 
agreement or élse reach a conclusion that 
no agreement is possible, Then, of course 
we ean each go ahead and advocate what 
is best. That would be} tinfortunate and | 
to.my mind wholly unnecessary. I think | 
this is clear. I have said in most of the| 
conferences that have been held among! 
the members that some of them. have| 
wrong ideas. I think they should be 
{shown they are wrong and if that can 
|be done, as I say, we have an open 
road to a successful result of the tariff 
question.” : 








| 
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Fewer’ Pleasure Cars 
Purchased in Kansas 


Trunks and Trailers Increase; 
Gas Tax Decreases 


‘ 


State of Kansas: . 
Topeka, Sept. 25. 
Applications for motor vehicle li- 
censes for the first nine months of 1930 
show that fewer pleasure cars are be- 
ing purchased in Kansas and more 
trucks and trailers, State Vehicle Com- 
missioner Victor L. King reported to the 
State Oil Inspection Department. King| 
stated orally that the smaller number of 
pleasure cars, as compared to 1929, 
probably accounts for a falling off in’ 
collections of the gasoline tax. State 
Oil Inspector Seth G. Wells reported | 
for August $6,000 below the collections | 
for the same month last year. | 
A total of 585,400 applications for| 
licenses for all motor vehicles were re- 
ceived by the State Vehicle Commis-| 
sioner’s Department up to Sept. 1. Of 
this number, 499,838 were for pleasure; 
cars, as compared to 507,529 on Sept. 1, 
1929. Truck license applications tp- 
taled 80,803, a gain of 6,106 over last 
year. Other motor licenses, including 
those issued to dealers and motorcycles, 
are about equal to those of last year 
up to Sept. 1, Mr. King stated. 


Exemption Given Charity | 
Devise in Kentucky Case 


Where a testator ieft two-thirds of 
‘his property to charitable institutions, 
two-thirds of the real estate is exempt 
from the assessment made as of the next 
July 1, Assistant Attorney General M. 
B. Holifield has ruled. 

“The personal estate has not been dis- 
tributed, and the executor agrees that 
it is taxable,” the opinion says. In the 
case of the real: estate, however, the| 





devisees immediately upon the death of 


ifour kinds of concerts. 


| executor contended that it passed to the | 
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Music” Instruction by Radio 
Said to Stimulate Appreciation To Advance Price 


Federal Commissioner of Education Declares Programs) 


Arranged for School Children Will Be Conducive 
To Greater Public Interest 


/ 


Music hours devoted to the broadcast 
of instruction in good music by radio 
will be conducive to the development of a 


| greater national appreciation of and will 


increase the public demand for the best 
music, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper, 
stated orally Sept. 25. 


Gratified over the splendid results in 
the past several years, some of the com- 
mercial broadcasting companies have pre- 
pared ambitious programs calculabat to 
reach the school children and others in- 
terested during the approaching-school | 
year of 1930-31, he said. 

Commissioner Cooper called attention 
to textbooks and rfanuals which have 
been compiled for distribution so that the 
instruction may be intelligible, and books 
of this character are being received by 
the Office of Education, which is watch- 
ing with great interest the educational 
experiment now being ‘conducted by 
radio. | : 

Such a manual has been prepared for 
the Music Appreciation Hour to be con- 
ducted this school year by Walter Dam- 
rosch, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Dr. Cooper 
explained, 

In commenting upon the manual and 
the possibilities of an experiment like the 
Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour, the 
Commissioner furnished the following in- 
formation: 


Concerts Not to Be Taken 
As Teaching Substitute 


The manual is divided into a series of 
These will be 
divided into 12 concerts each, and the 
series into A, B, C, and D. Series A will 
be rendered on specified dates, the first 
beginning Oct. 10, at 11 a. m., and Series 
B subsequently on the specified dates be- 
ginning Oct. 10, at 11:30 a. m. Series 
C and D, will begin Oct. 17, and continue 
on specified dates each at 11 and 11:30 
a. m. respectively. The hour will be ac- 
cording to Eastern Standard Time. 

Series A is for grades 3 and 4 (or 
grades 4, 5, and 6); Series B for grades 5 
and 6 (or grades 7, 8, and 9); Series C is 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 (or grades 10, 11, 
and 12); and Series D is for high schools, 
colleges, and music clubs. The music in 
each of the series is arranged to suit the 
ages of the listeners. ; 

In a foreword to the manual, Mr. Dam- 
rosch states: “I can only reiterate that I 
do not wish these concerts to be taken 
in any way as a substitute for local in- 
struction from regular teachers of music. 
Personal instruction in singing, orches- 
tral instruments and the science of music 


generally should go on in all schools, and |, 


will occupy a more and more important | 
place in their curriculum as our educa- 
tors preciate more and more the im- 
portante of music in the general develop- 
ment—cultural, esthetic, human—of the 
younger generation. While I try to im- 
part considerable musical information in 
my explanatory comments during the 
concerts and through our instructor’s 
manual, their main purpose shall always 





be to stimulate an interest in music and 
to give young people the key which will 
unlock its treasures to them.” 

Called upon to express an opinion of 
the merit of the above manual, prepared 
by Walter Damrosch and Ernest La 
Prade, the following letter to the publish- 
neeafieenraitind raf acapeombnss unaired taiemtabaabin ee ene gee 


Fire Said to Cause 


All Air Mail Losses 


Only .0006 Per Cent of Total 
Carried Has Been Destroyed 


Since the Air Mail Service started, 
only .0006 pér cent of the mail carried 
has ben lost, all of it by fire when planes 
fell, Earl B..Wadsworth, superintendent 
of the Air Mail Service, Post Office De- 
partment, stated orally Sept. 24. Even 
this small loss probably will be elim- 
inated when asbestos mail bags, already 
ordered by the Department, are placed 
in service, Mr. Wadsworth said. 

Little monetary loss is believed to have 
resulted from the reported destruction by 
fire of about 10 per cent of the 1,130 
pounds of mail on a plane which fell 
Sept. 21 at Warren, Ohio, Mr. Wads- 
worth said. 

“We have only a partial report so far,” 
said Mr. Wadsworth, “but the matter 
will be more completely investigated by 
an inspector.” 


The following additional information 
yas obtained from Mr. Wadsworth: 

Pilot A. M. Banks, who was operating 
the plane at the time the accident oc- 
curred, according to word the Depart- 
ment has received, has stated that he 
sent up a flare before he started to 
land. Reasons for his forced landing 
were not explained. The pilot was in- 


jured slightly, and the plane was com- 
pletely demolished. 


According to the report received at the 
Post Office Department the plane crashed 
and immediately caught fire, burning 
some of the mail. 





the testator. The county attorney should 
exonerate two-thirds of the assessment 
on the real estate, the Attorney General 
held after an examination of the char- 
|ters of the charitable institutions to 
| whom it was devised. 
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wood, Calif.; Massays J. Olgin, editor of 
th Morning Freihet; 

On Sept. 27 those Wall Street houses 
known to have handled the major part 
of the short sales of wheat for the All- 
| Russian Textile Syndicate, were sub- 
poenaed for testimony, Mr. Fish re- 





Program of Inquiry 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Repre- 


sentative Hamilton Fish Jr. (Rep.), of } 


Garrison, N, Y., chairman House Com- 
mittee investigating the activities of 
communists, announced that hearings will 
take place in New York City Sept. 26, 
and 27. Mr. Fish revealed that those who 
will appear at the hearings would add 
materially to the past testimony se- 
cured. Those who will appear voluntarily 
or through subpoenaes for the two days 
were as follows: 

Sept. 26: Ellis Searles, editor, United 
Mine Workers Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
George Djamgaroff, head of a Russian 
news service; Aaron Kopman, newspaper 
writer, who was sent to Russia as a rep- 
resentative of the International Paper 
Company, and arrested and confined in 

rison; Maj.. Frank Pease, Hollywood 


| | Technical Directors’ Association, Holly- 


> 


| 


vealed, as well as the business managers 
of the firms who would be in a position 
to clarify the transactions. 

subponaed as was as follows: 

William W. Cohen, and business man- 
ager of Wachsman and Wassall, 120 
Broadway; Harold L. Bache, and busi- 
ness manager of J. S. Bache and Com- 
pany, 42 Broadway, and Adolph E. Nor- 
den, and business manager of A. Norden 
and Co., Cotton Exchange building. 

It was pointed out that it is prob- 
able that these houses involve branch 
offices in Chicago, where future, testi- 
mony will be taken next week. 
| Other subpoenas included: E. Y. Be- 
litsky, vice president and treasurer, All- 
Russian Textile Syndicate, 39 Broadway 
E. V. Kadik, vice president, All-Russian 
Textile, and Basile Delgass, former vice 
| president of Amortag Trading. 

Walter White, secretary, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of the Col- 
ored People, has volunteered to appear 
before the Committee, 


The list of | 


Envoys Instructed 


By Radiotelephone 


Mr. Hoover Said to Have Talked 
With Naval Delegates 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
Secretary of State in one afternoon 
There are no instructions to the diploma- 
tic service as to the use of telephony in 
lieu of wired communication, the choice 
being left entirely to the discretion of the 
officers, and to the importance of the 
exigency, he said. 

Written messages, however, must be 
|sent to confirm any understanding or 
|report transmitted by word of mouth, 
whether domestic or international, the 
Assistant Solicitor explained. 
| Recent statistics of the Department 
of Commerce are to the effect that, al- 
though transatlantic service has been 
available for only three years, interna- 
tional telephony is making excellent 
headway. In 1927, 2,500 calls were put 
through across the Atlantic, in 1928, 11,- 
800 and in 1929, 19,000, the records show. 

The United States has telephone com- 
munications, both radio-and wired, with 
87 per cent of the telephones of the 
world, extending to Mexico and South 
America, in addition to most European 
countries, and four trans-Atlantic liners, 
it was stated by the Department of Com- 
}merce, . : 


A 


ers summarizes the viewpoint of the 
Commissioner: 


“Although I do not make it a prac-| 


tice to endorse textbooks which are 
in the competitive field, I feel under some 
obligation to study publications of a 
pioneer character. I have just looked 
over the proof sheets of the Student 
Note Books, prepared by Mr. La Prade, 
which you are planning to issue in con- 
nection with Ahis year’s Damrosch con- 
certs. I congratulate you on bringing 
out a book of this kind and assure you 
that I shall watch the success with which 
it meets with much interest. 


Music Production Needs 
General Appreciation 


“One of my’ contentions for many| 


years has been that we could hardly ex- 
pect to become a nation of music pro- 
ducers until we had developed a better 
general appreciation for music. Accorde 
ingly, a number of years ago I en- 
couraged schools on the Pacific coast to 
try out the Standard Music Hour. A 
number of principals reported that their 
schools received it very enthusiastically. 


|I thordughly believe that such projects 


as the Standard School Hour and the 
more widely received Damrosch Music 
Appreciation Hour are in the interest of 
preparing people to appreciate and con- 
sequently to demand the best music. The 
Note Book has been found a helpful tool 
in other fields. I can see no reason why 
it should not hold much promise of suc- 
cess in the field of music appreciation 
in conjunction with radio! instruction. 

“You are at liberty to let any of my 
colleagues who may be interested in my 
opinion know that I feel this way about 
this experiment.” 


New York Firm Asks 
Admission to Indiana 


Preliminary Inquiry Into Insur- 
ance Company Finished 


State of New York: 

New York, Sept. 25. 
_A preliminary examination of the con- 
dition of the Richmond Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, in connection with 
the company’s application for admission 


to the State of Indiana, has just been: 


completed, as of Mar. 30, 1930, accord- 
Ing to acting superintendent of insur- 
ance Thomas F. Behan. 
The report shows the company to be 
in possession of total assets of $4,076,- 
247 and total liabilities of $1,536,897. 
The capital is $1,000,000, special reserve 
fund $500,000, guaranty surplus fund 
$500,000, surplus $539,350, bringing sur-’ 
plus to policyholders of $2,539,350. 

he report shows the company was 
organized as a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany under the name of Richmofd County 
Mutual Insuranee Company, in. 1836; and 
in 1907 reincorporated into a stock com- 
pany with a capital of $200,000: In 1923 
this was increased to $500,000 and in 
1929 to $1,000,000. , 


Approval ta Given 
For Two Bridges 


Structures Will Be Constructed 
In Florida and Kentucky 


Approval by the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, of 
bridge construction plans in Florida and 
Kentucky has just been announced by the 
War Department. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Florida: Application by the State 
Road Department of Florida for ap- 


proval of revised plans for the con-! 
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Cotton Burning 


Declared. Ilege 


Statement by Arkansas Fire 
Officer Follows Destrue- 
tion of Bale on Main Street 
Of Town of Beebe 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 25. 

The burning of cotton or other per- 
sonal property in Arkansas for the pur-_ 
pose of improving the market price of a © 
commodity is a violation of the law, and — 
persons who engage in such practices ~ 
will be vigorously prosecuted, according ~ 
to a statement issued by the Assistant — 
State Fire Marshal, John L. Carter. 

The burning of cotton in an effort to 
improve the price, as advocated and ~ 
carried out by R. V. Powell, of Beebe, — 
White County, who on Sept. 20 burned — 
a bale on Main Street in that town, is a — 
clear violation of the law, Mr. Carter ~ 
stated orally. 

He quoted provisions of act No. 38 of 
1929, relating to the destruction of per- 
sonal property, and said he would call 
the incident to the attention of R. D, 
Smith, prosecuting attorney for the First — 
Judicial Circuit, for such action as he 
deems proper. 

“Every agency of the State is in sym- 
pathy with all legal and legitimate meth- 
ods of improving the price of cotton, but 
if other burning incidents occur, the Fire 
Marshal’s office will take vigorous steps 
to prosecute to the full extent of the law 
those responsible for such destruction of 
property,” the Assistant Marshal said. 


Statute Is Cited 


It was pointed out by the official that 
the statute makes the wilful and malici- 
ous burning of personal property of any 
kind or character, valued at $25 or more, 
a felony, punishable by imprisonment 
from one to 10 years in the penitentiary, 
and the burning of personal property 
valued at less than $25 a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a jail sentence up to one 
year and by a fine of from $10 to $300. 

Mr. Carter also stated that Charles G. 
Henry, of Memphis, Tenn., general man- 
ager of the Mid-South Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, had issued a 
statement protesting against the pro- 
posed burning of cotton, in which he said: 

“I am greatly surprised and sorry to 
hear that. some good men have been tak- 
ing seriously the recent suggestion to 
burn a part of our cotton crop. I have 


|heard no details of the plan, but.the 


thought is so ridiculous that I have no 
arguments to present against it. Labor 
and money is already in our cotton, and 
the only chance now to get the value out 
of it is to hold it off the market and re- 
duce next year’s acreage, Three million 
bales would be worth $150,000,000, and 
the destruction of this much property on 
top of our already great losses is un- 
thinkable.” 

LLL LLL ALAA AL AL AL ALA AL ALAA APARNA AAAI, 
struction of a bridge across Crane Creek 
at Melbourne, Fla., to replace an exist- 
ing bridge at the locality. 

The revised plans provide for four 
40-foot concrete deck girder spans, in-- 
stead of three, and an increase in. the 
grade of the bridge to provide a vertical 
clearance of 10.12 feet above mean low 
water, instead of 8 feet, as shown on 
the original plans. .The plans submit- 
ted also provide for a temporary detour ~ 
bridge for use during the construction 
of the permanent bridge. 

Original plans for this bridge were 
approved on Dec. 5, 1928, and plans for 
the existing bridge were approved on 
Dec. 7, 1915. ¥ 

Kentucky: Application by the State 
Highway Department of Kentucky for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across Licking River at West 
Liberty, Ky., under authority of State 
aw. 


“Insist Upon 


R ADIOTRONS” 


says 
E. A. HANOVER 


Vice-President 
in charge of Purchases and Manufacturing 


STROMBERG-CARLSONTELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


“PHE highest quality instru- 
ment may perform like a 
mediocre set if itis not equipped 
with uniformly high quality vacu- 
um tubes. We use RCA Radio- 
trons for testing every Stromiberg- 
Carlson Radio. RCA Radiotron 
precision and dependability and 
long life are proved by our tests. 
We urge every Stromberg-Carlson 
owner toinsistuponhavinga com- 
plete installation of RCA Radio- 
trons in his new set and to use 
them for replacement purposes.” 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your radio 
set with RCA Radiotrons at least once a year. 
This is the only sure way to maiatain good 
performance and minimize disagreeable noises 
and other troubles caused by inferior tubes. 
RCA Radiotrons will give you the maximum 
in selectivity, sensitivity and sone quality, 


RCA RADIOTRON CoO., INC. 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Old tubes may impair the 
performance of the new 


Highest Quality — 
New low prices 


This is the 22nd in a series of endorsements of 
RCA Radiotrons by the leading radio manufacturers. 


RCA Radiotrons — 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO. 


oa 
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FOR LOCATING FLAWS IN 


\gainst Autoists 


tat » Commissioner - Asserts 
Minor Judicial Officers 
Revoke Licenses to Secure 


Monetary Return 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 25. 


\ 


Cooperation of all public officials has 


een asked by State Motor Vehicle Com- 
Missioner Hoffman in a campaign to 
: p out various illegal practices 
h which New Jersey motorists are 

| being victimized. 

The revocation of licenses for minor 

es with the idea of collecting a 

ag for their restoration and the solicit- 

of fees from ignorant applicants for 

licenses with a promise to ease them 

through examination are cited in a state- 

ment by Mr. Hoffman as evils against 
which he is warring. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Har- 
old. G. Hoffman, has issued a_state- 
ment in which he calls upon all public 
officials to join in stamping out some of 
the “rackets” which are being worked 

the motorists in New Jersey. He 
hit squarely at the evils which he de- 
clares to exist in some of the courts of 
justices of the peace and magistrates in 
the State, and the other deplorable prac- 
tices of which the New Jersey automo- 
bilists are victims. : 

“Indications point,” said Commissioner 
Hoffman, “to a growing tendency on the 
part of certain minor judicial officials to 
revoke licenses fer trifling offenses, and 
for long. periods, with the evident expec- 
tation of receiving some monetary con- 
sideration, either directly or indirectly, 
for bringing about the restoration of 
these licenses. 

“There are times when a violator is 
‘tipped off,’ to a certain lawyer who will 
be able to bring about the restoration of 
a license, and is told that for a certain 
fee the justices of the peace will recom- 
mend its restoration. There have been 
instances, too, which police officials who 
have no right to do so, lift the licenses 
of motorists and hold them until an ap- 
peal is made to them for their restora-| 
tion. | 

Judges Fail to Report 

“Under the law only magistrates and 
justices of the peace have a right to 
take up the licenses, and they are re- 
quired to forward them to the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles with their re- 

rt of conviction, within three days. 

ere are many instances where judges 
have failed to do this, and have them- 
selves restored the licenses to drivers 
without reporting the conviction to the 
Gommissioner. 

“Many justices charge fees in excess 
of those permitted by the law. It is 
necessary, I believe, to permit costs com- 
mensurate with the time and effort on 
the parts of local judges, in order to 
insure proper enforcement of the motor 
vehicle and traffic acts. The present 
costs, as set out in the‘law, are ridicu- 
lously low, and very few of the judges 
follow the law in this respect. 

“There are many instances where ex- 
cessive costs are charged and where ap- 
parently police officers, working under an 
agreement with the local justices, make 


| 
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of Standards in determining intern 


Navy show that equipment utilizing 


A method of locating internal defects 
in heavy castings and weldings of large 
pieces of metal by means of an “ex- 
tremely simple” and portable apparatus 
is described by Dr. Robert F. Mehl, of 
the Naval Research Laboratory, Belle- 
vue, D. C., in an address just, delivered 
at a meeting of the American Society 
for Steel Treating, the text of which 
has been made public by the. Department 
of the Navy. 

The apparatus makes use of “gamma 
rays” and may be used at the top of a 


The above photograph shows apparatus used at 
“gamma rays.” Investigations made by experts of the Department of the 
the apparatus shown above may be used to locate flaws in large pieces of 


metal or faults in welded joints, according to information issued by the 
Department. 


Photographs Through Foot of Steel 
Are Made by Use of Radium Rays) 


Naval Research Bureau Says Simple Apparatus Can Be 
Easily Transported and Will Detect Internal Flaws 
In Welding of Heavy Metal Pieces‘ 
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Undireeed and Underwood 
the United States Bureau 
al structures of metals by means of 


the principle governing operation of 





| portability of such a capsule would al-| 
low it to be used in such places as the | 
top of a partly constructed bri@e or) 


skyscraper, the interior of complex steel | 
frameworks, or even underwater. 

It becomes possible then to radiograph 
welds in places inaccessible to the usual 
radiographic apparatus. The bulb of 
radium emanation is supported in front 
of the weld, and a photographic film in a 
light tight envelope fastened behind the 
weld. At the end of a length of time 
determined by the amount of radium 
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Mexican Influx 
Reduced to Tenth 
-Of Old Average 


State Department Announces 
President’s Order for Re- 
striction Has Removed 

~ Former Large Totals 


Pursuant to President Hoover's direc- 
tions to restrict immigration as an un- 
ee relief measure, the Depart- 
menf of State announced Sept. 25 that 
Mexican immigration during the six 
months ended Aug. 31, was at the rate 
of 5,548 a year as compared with an- 
nual average of 56,747 over the last five 
fiscal years. ° 

During the last three months, the De- 
partment aan. no gommon laborers 
without a previ 
United States have received visas. 

The marked decrease in Mexican im- 
migration arises from instructions given 
the Department by President Hoover in 
March that visas be denied those appli- 
cants liable to become a public charge. 

On Sept. 9, Mr. Hoover made public 
a report from the Secretary of State, 
which said, in part: 

“The consular officers of the Depart- 
ment at foreign posts have the duty of 
issuing visas to intending immigrants 
who show themselves entitled to entry 
under the 
(The full text of the President’s state- 
ment was printed in the issue. of 
Sept. 10.) , £ 

Similar Steps in Europe 

“The only important provision of our 
law as to immigration, the application 
of which changes or may change with 
fiuctuations of employment in the United 


| States, is that provision requiring the 
|exclusion of those applicants for the 


right to igfnigrate who, if admitted, are 
| liable tofecome a public charge.” 


It is“through the application of this 
clause that in the.current period of de- 
pression and unemployment, Mexican im- 
migration has been sharply cut. Similar 
steps are being taken by consuls in Eu- 
rope at the President’s direction. 

The statement by the Department on 
Mexican immigration follows in full text: 

Only 406 Mexicans received immigra- 
tion visas for entry into the United 
States during August, 1930, none of 
whom were common laborers without 
previous residence, according to the 
latest report received from Mexico City. 
Of this number but 391 visas were issued 
at Consulates in Mexico, the remaining 
15 visas were issued to natives of Mexico 
in other countries of the world. This, 
added to such immigration visas issued 
during the previous five months, means 
that only 2,774 Mexicans have immi- 


|grated into the United States during | curing westbound loads for canal boats 


the last six months. Im other words, 
Mexicans are now immigrating at the 
rate of 5,548 per annum as compared 
with an average annual rate, according 
to official statistics of the Department of 
Labor, of 56,747 for the» last five fiscal 
years (1925-1929) for which complete 
figures are available, a reduction of 90.2 
per cent. 
“4 “No Longer Preblem” 

The immigtation of Mexicans into the 

United States has been reduced so dras- 


aws of the United States. | 


EPTEMBER 26, 1930 
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us residence in the | 


Rornaim Sraweecenrs, Onty Ars PRESENTED 


Puss WirHouT Comment BY THe 


United States Shipping Board 


The new Welland Canal, linking Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, is now 


rapidly nearing completion, according to information made available by 


the United States Shipping Board. 


shows a vessel in Lock No. 8 of the new canal. 


The photograph reproduced above 
A sketch showing the 


geographical position of the canal also is shown above- 


Grain Trade May Be Stimulated 
With Opening of Welland Canal 


Iron, Steel and Coal Industries May Also Be Affected in 
Lower Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence Regions, 
_ Federal Engineer Says 


[Conténeced from Page 1-3 


without being transferred, while ship- 
ments to Montreal could be sent to 
Kingston. 

Whether there -will be an immediate de- 
velopment at Oswego is uncertain, be- 
cause of the ecomomic factors involved. 
These include the fact that Buffalo now 
has a firmly-esta blished grain industry, | 
with extensive facilities for carrying on 
the trade; the question of securing a dif-| 
ferential in railroad rates to New ‘York | 


| City; and the possible difficulty of se-| 


| from Oswego to Buffalo. 
| Arguments have been advanced to show} 
| that opening of this new canal will re- 
sult in development of the coal industry, 
but it is doubted if shippers will fimd it 
economically practicable to move coal a 
short distance in large boats before! 
transferring to’ small boats for further 
shipment. Westbound traffic in amthra-| 
cite has been decreasing for the past 20 
years, 

A Canadian iron and steel imdustry| 
may be built wp nearer the centers of| 


economical and consequently any develop- 
ment which will extend the range of 
these big boats will mean more advan- 
tageous- maeans of shipping mid-West 
products to the upper St. Lawrance and 
Lake Ontario. 

The St. Lawrence and the lakes with 
their connecting waters form a great 
natural system of waterways extending 
from the Atlantic to the heart of the 
continent. Over this system, more than 
2300 miles long, an enormous amount 
of shipping moves. 

The tormmnage moved on the Upper 
Lakes is about 100,000,060 toms annually, 
but on the Lower Lakes and upper St. 
Lawrence the movement totals only 
about 10,000,000 tons each year. 


Connectéreg Channels 
Will Be Deepened 


Connecting channels of the upper 
lakes will be deepened, under terms of 
the River and Harbor Act signed July 3, 
but the task will take at least six years. 
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Unemployment 
To Be Studied 
- In Laboratory 


| New York to Create Demon- 


stration Cegter to Analyze 
Supply and Demand for 
Human Services 


State of New York: 
New Work, Sept. 25. | 

The first laboratory study ever made 
on a community-wide basis of the prob- 
lems encountered by workers in securing .- 
employment and by employers in secur- 
ing workers through a public employ- 
ment office will be made through an em- 
ployment demonstratiom center to be 
established by the Advisory Council on 
Employment Problems, it was announced 
Sept. 24 by the Chairmam, Arthur Young. 

“The demonstration,”” Mr. Young said, 
“will provide the first Iaboratory study 
ever made on a community-wide basis 
of the problems encountered by workers 
in securing employment and by employ- 
ers im securing workers through a public 
employment office. 

“Almost every market—the produce 
market, the clothing mmarket, the real 
estate market, the stock market—has 
been the subject of thorough-going analy= ~ 
sis amd advanced planning. The most 


lvital of all, however, the .supply of and 


the demand for han services, has re- 
mained neglected, 

“The demonstration makes possible the 
application to this field of the engineer- 
ing technique. Its results should hve 
signifacance not only for the particular 
community in which it is set up and the < 
State of New York but for the whole 
country. 

Practical Program Needed _ 
“There is perhaps @ no more crying 
need in the United States today than for 
a practical program ‘for handling our 
employment and unermployment prob- 
lems. Our laboratory study is certainly 
a step toward thatend.””) _ : 
To carry forward recommendations 
that the State Employment Service be 
made the coordinating center for the 
placement facilities of the State, pre- 
sented last June by the Advisory Council, 
the State Industrial Commissioner, 
Frances Perkins, has ammounced a reor- . 


| ganization of the Council. 


Mr. Young resumed the chairmanship, 
the announcement said, and the other 
officers are F. A, Sileox, first vice chair- 
man; John Sullivan, second vice chair- 
man; Rose Schneiderman, secretary, and 
William Hodson, treasurer. Additional 


by Miss Perkins from several cities. 
“The expansion of the Advisory Com- 
mittee,” Miss Perkins stated, “was pro- 
vided for by a bill passed by the State 
Legislature in April amd signed by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. 

“As a result of the Committee's pre- 
vious cooperation, the State Employment 
Service is already fumectioning in many 
localities all over the State as the co- 
ordimating force tying together all civic 
organizations interested in the unem— 
ployment situation. Its advice is beinge 
sought by many communities, ‘civic 
bodies, social and religgious groups. It 
is cooperating with the newly organized 
City Employment Bureau, Edward C. 
Rybicki, director of that bureau.and Mr. 
Kaufmann, director of the State Bureau, 


$ 


, 


members of the council also were named 


tically during the past 18 months that 
it is no ionger a problem. This result 
has been accomplished through strict 
law enforcement measures put into ef- 
fect by American Government officials. 
This situation can not*be described -as 
due merely to economic causes, as has 
been sometimes claimed, since the actual 
and potential demand for visas on the 
part of Mexicans has not diminished 


used, the thickness of the weld, the dis- 
tance from the bulb to the film, and the 
amount of detail desired, the film is re- 
moved and developed. Flaws in the weld 
show up on the film just as in the usual 
X-ray radiographs. « 


beimg mow engaged im planning a pro- 
gram for the coming "Winter which we 
hope will doa great deal toward amalio- 
rating the unemployment situation,| 
Other Arrangements 

*“Other -useful cooperative arrange- 
ments which are being continued and fur— 
ther developed include one with the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa— 
tiom of Bush Termimal, which, during 


partly completed skyscraper, within com- 
plex steel frameworks and even under 
water, according to Dr. Mehl. This high 
degree of portability is made possible} 
by the fact that the apparatus requires 
merely a cartridge of radium for its op- 
eration. The radium, it is pointed out, 
may be rented from hospitals at times 
when it is not being used for X-ray ex- 
aminations in institutions of that type. 


manufacture and the possibilities of ulti-| 
mate stimulation of this sort of industry 
are fairly bright. Whether the American 
industry on Lake Ontario will be built) 
up is questionable. 


Canadian Small 
Boat Fleet Larger 


The Canadiam small boat fleet is 


Negotiations are being carried on with 
a view to perfecting ultimately canaliza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence to a depth of 
2% or 30 feet. These developments would 
open the lakes to shipping of the At 
lantic Ocean. 

While the permanent features of the 
new Welland Canal are being construtced 
to allows draft of 30 feet, there have 


several charges against the one offender. 
The judges then levy costs for each vio- 
lation. 

“There is also a ‘racket’? in operation 
at 2 number of the examining points, 
particularly in New Jersey. A group of 

rsons have been making an easy liv- 
ing from applicants, particularly those 
of foreign extraction, who are rejected 
as being unfit to drive at their initial ex- 


Power of Penetration 
Greater Than X-rays 
Gamma rays are similar to X-rays 


amination. As they leave the examining 
point they are approached by the ‘rack- 
eteers, who tell them that for certain} 
substantial fees they will be able to pro-| 
cure their licenses. 
Act as Instructors | 

“Some of these men, working under the} 
guise of imstructors of an automobile| 
school, actually coach the rejected ap- 
plicant in the,requirements of the law, and 


linternal defects. 


Dr. Mehl’s address follows in full text: 
A study has recently been made of 
the possibility of using gamma rays 
rom radium emanation to examine such 
objects as heavy castings and welds for 
A note on the method 
may be of interest to those concerned 
in the extension of the welding art. 


Necessary Apparatus 





when he is taken-to the next examination 
he is advised that it is necessary to pay| 
an additional amount to ‘fix up’ an in-| 
spector who will pass him. 

“Indications point to the fact that this| 
un-American practice has been worked| 
for many years, and my best efforts will| 
be directed to bring it to an end. | 

“IT am convinced that a great majority 
of the members of our inspection force 
are honest and conscientious men who 
themselves resent the implication that 
it is necessary to pay ‘graft’ in order to| 
bring about the license of drivers. If| 
there are a few who are in collusion 
with those ‘racketeers,’ they will soon 
be weeded out of our Department. I 
would sooner see the driver’s examina- 
tion in New Jersey abolished than to 
permit a system to exist under which 
people who are not qualified to drive are 
obliged to pay ‘graft’ in order to operate 
a motor vehicle. 

“There are a number of other ‘rackets’ | 
which have been brought to my atten- | 
tion, and which I propose to bring to the | 
attention of the public at a later date in | 
an effort to secure their cooperation in 
eemping out these pernicious prac-| 
ices.” | 


Growth of Farmin 
In Russia Stressed! 





Expansion Expected to —Affect 
Markets of Future 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

methods, Mr. Stone said he regards 
the question whether or not they should 
give this aid to a potential competitor 
as being a personal question for the spe- 

| cialists. If they did not teach the Rus- 
sians, he added, some one else would, and 
the results probably would be about the 
same. 

Russia has unlimited agricultural land, 
Mr. Stone pointed out. It is producing 
about 2,000,000 bales of cotton a_ year, 
he says, but there is none for export. 
However, this amount can be increased. 

Mr. Stone said he personally believes 
the plan of corporation farming on a 
large scale should not be encouraged in 
the United States to compete with the 
Russian collective farms, some of which 
include several million acres each. -He| 
believes the individual farmers should| 
be kept on the farms. 

| However, he added, there are many 
‘farmers in the United States who should| 
not be on farms, because they are not) 
atisfied there. He explained that it is 
difficult for a man to be successful 

an occupation which he does not like. 
are, on the other hand, many city 





Is Extremely Simple 


The apparatus necessary for radiog- 
raphy by gamma rays is extremely sim- 
ple. In place of afi X-ray apparatus, 
composed of a transformer, low and high 
voltage wires and an X-ray. tube with 
cooling and control devices, the radium 
apparatus may consist simply of a cap- 
sule about the size of a 22-caliber cart- 
ridge containing the source of rays. The 


residents who would prefer to be on 
farms, he said. 

Studies in the United States have 
shown that an economical unit for grain 


|farming is about a section (640 acres), 


Mr. Stone said. In the case of larger 
acreage on a farm, costs and profits are, 
generally speaking, merely multiples of 
the 640-acre unit, with no extra profit 
because of the added size. Below 640 


jacres, however, the costs of producing 


grains per bushel are higher. 

Mr. Stone said he believes a plan can 
be worked out by which small farmers 
can be financed at reasonable interest 
rates by credit corporations, thereby 
eliminating exorbitant charges made in 
some sections of the country. Prefer- 


jence in such an arrangement should be 


given to the farmer who makes provi- 
sion for production of most of his own 
pe supply on his own farm, Mr. Stone 
said. 

Trend Toward Lower Prices 


In connection with his statement as to 
Russian influence on world grain mar- 
kets, Mr. Stone said all indications are 
that the general trend of wheat prices 
for future years will be lower than in 
recent years. It is partly for this reason, 
he added, that the Farm Board has ad- 
vocated smaller wheat acreage. The 
tariff can be made effective more and 
more as production in this country is re- 
ond to a domestic demand basis, he 
said. 

In the case of cotton, Mr. Stone said, 
there is no reason now for reducing the 
crop to a domestic demand basis. This 
probably will continue to be the case, he 
stated, if the cotton picking machine is 
developed to greater efficiency, and he be- 
lieves that it soon will be. Machine pick- 
ing will reduce the cost of producing the 
crop sharply, he explained, and permit 
effective competition with foreign pro- 
ducers. 

As for crops which-might be expanded 
to absorb the land released by acreage 
reduction in some other crops, Mr. Stone 
pointed out that more wool is needed by 
this country and that cattte are not on an 
export basis. Dairy production, he said, 
is about equal to domestic demand now. 
It has been pointed out previously at the 
Farm Board that sugar production is 
only a small per cent of consumption and 
that the acreage of sugar beets might be 
increased. 


that would be obtained from an X-ray 
tube operating at several million volts | 
|instead of 100,000 or 200,000 volts, as in| 
ordinary radiography. They have the| 
power of penetrating much greater) 
thicknesses than X-rays, allowing radio- | 
graphs to be taken through about a foot 
of steel, while X-ray radiography is lim- 
|ited to thicknesses of 3%4 inches or less. 
On the one hand this high penetrating 
power causes defects to show up on the 
film with tess contrast than when X-rays 
are used, but on the other hand, good | 
'pictures of irregular thicknesses are 
made easier to obtain, and “halation” | 
effects at the edges of the objects are 
almost completely absent. 


It is too early to give data on the 
cost of inspection by this method. It 
can be made véry reasonable, however. 
It is not necessary to buy radium, for it 
can be rented from hospitals in various 
cities. Exposures can be made at night 
when the radium is not being used at 
the hospitals, reducing the rental to a 
minimum rate. Since the rays are 
emitted in al] directions from a source 
time and cost may be minimized by plac- 
ing a large number of test objects about 
the source and taking a dozen or more 
photographs simultaneously. 








Inspections Possible 
With Minimum Danger 


Inspection may be carried out without 
a lead lined room, yet with complete 
safety to the operators. Distance from 
the source is the best protection. This 
is easily provided if the object and filzns 
jare arranged about the empty containez 
for -the radioactive material during the 
day, and the exposure made at night 
when no one is in the room. 


Work is being continued to determine 
minimum times of exposure necessary 
for good photographs and to develop 
other refinements. 


Boycott Movement 
In India Continues 





Picketing of Shops Said to Be 
Opposed by Dealers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
prices representing approximately half | 
of the cost of production. 

This condition is said by traders to 
be due largely to the large carryover 
and poor world demand. The loss to 
jute cultivators alone is estimated at 
200,000,000 rupees compared with a profit 
of a corresponding amount in normal 
years. This loss will greatly affect their 
ability to purchase either foreign or do- 
mestic merchandise. The loss of pur- 
chasing power is believed to be the chief 
cause for the heavy reduction in sales of | 
piece goods rather than the boycott so | 
far as Bengal is concerned. 

Likewise at Calcutta, jute mills have} 
suffered equally heavy inventory losses 
and many shippers and traders face fail- 
ure due to forward contracts of jute and 
burlaps made at high prices. 


A 


during the period in question. Visas 
are now being refused to the large ma- 
jority of such applicants under existing 
statute: covering aliens likely to become 
public charges, contract laborers, ibli- 
terates, or physical or mental defec-— 
tives. 

Furthermore, proper enforcement of 
existing immigration laws can and will 
be maintained in the future, in Mexico as 
in other countries, so as to prevent ef- 
fectively the recurrence of conditions ex— 
isting a few years ago, when the re- 
corded admission; of Mexican laborers 
was very high. 

Fof purposes of comparison, monthly 
figures for issuance of immigration visas 
during the present fiscal year are given, 
together with those for the fiscal year 
1927-28. The latter year is chosen since 
it ‘was the last completed fiscal year be- 
fore the present administrative meas- 
ures were put into operation and also be- 
cause it represents a year having ap- 
proximately the average volume of Mex- 
ican immigration during the past five 
years. 

Figures of Visas Issued 
Immigration visas issued to natives of 
exico: 

July. fiscal year 1930-31, 324; 1927- 

aay decrease, 6,259. : ro. 
ugust, fiscal year 1930-31 . - 

28, 5,897; decrease, 5,491. Row, 

September, fiscal year 1927-28 4,548; 
Octuber, fiscal year 1927-28, 4030;' No. 
vember, fiscal year 1927-28, 3,968; De- 
cember, fiscal year 1927-28, 3,748; Jan- 
uary, fiscal year 1927-28, 3495; Feb- 
ruary, fiscal year 1927-28, 4,175; March, 


M 


| fiscal ear 1927-28, 6,081; April, fiscal 


year 1927-28, 6,334; May, fiscal yea 
1927-28, 5,001; June, fiscal year 1927 28, 
4,393. ; 

Total for year (1930-31), 730; ~ 

_. 58,173; decrease, 11.188, (7 
onthty average (1930-31 : 
(1927-28), 4,848, decrease, 48a oat 

The following data, taken from an- 
nual reports of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, shows the inmigra- 
tion of aliens of Mexican birth into the 
United States for the five fiscal years 
since the operation of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 (by fiscal year ending June 
30): 1925, 50,602; 1926, 58,012; 1927 
77,162; 1928, 58,456; 1929, 39,501; total, 
283,733; average Yer, yest, 56,747; aver. 
age per month, 4, > @verage rat 
month 1930-31, 365. eee 

One of the most striking features of 
the recent decrease in Mexican immigra- 
tion is that during the past three months 
no common laborers without a previous 
residence in this country received visas, 

Classification of Individuals 

It should be pointed out that, t 
the concerted efforts of eS 
ministrative officials, the immigration of 
natives of Mexico during August has 
been reduced from 5,897 issued in Au- 
gust, 1927, to 406 in August, 1980, 

In analyzing the immigration of Mex- 
icans during the month ended Aug. 31, 
1930, 406 visas were issued to natives 
of Mexico which represented 44 per cent 
of those who applied for visas, In this 
connection it may be stated that 56 per 
cent of those who applied for visas dur- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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larger than the~ American, but the 
American fleet as a whole is) greater. 
Two types of ships are used for moving} 
grain, the upper lake vessels with capac- 
\ity of 10,000 to 15,000 tons and the| 
small vessels plying the lower lakes with| 
a capacity of about 2,000 tons. 

Operation of the large boats is mor 


‘Committees Report 


On Campaign Funds 


Republican and Democratic’ 
Senatorial Groups Give 
Data om Finances 
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The Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee has reteived $15,000 from the 
Republican National Committee amd_ has 
expended nothing during the last three 
months, according to their quarterly re- 
port just filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, William Tyler 
Page, and made public Sept. 24. 

The Democratic Senatorial Carmpaign! 
Comnittee for the same period reported 
funds on” hand, $989.38, and contribu- 
tions of $11,000 from Bernard M. Baruch 
and $500 from H., Fitzpatrick, of the 
West Virginia State Democratic Com-! 
mittee, 

Expenditures reported by the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Committee for the per- 
riod are: One behalf of Senator Bratton, 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, $1,000; paid to 
Arthur Seligman, State chairman of 
New Mexico, $1,000; paid to W. W. Mc- 
Donald, State chairman of Montana, 
$1,000; paid to J. Hamilton Lewis, Demv- 
cratic nomirree from Illinois, $1,006; 
paid to R. J. Bulkley, Democratic nomi- 
nee from Ohio, $2,500; and to M. M. 
Logan, Democratie candidate from. Ken- 
tucky, $1,000. 


Radio ‘Talks Given 
On Labeling Food 





Broadcasts Said to Have 
Aroused Widespread Interest 


[Continued from Page Z.] 

“In our house organ which goes to 5,300 
producers we are printing a notice of 

our broadcast.” And yet another: “We 

ave always ‘een firm believers~ in the 
policy of educating the ultimate consumer 
into reading the labels in the packages 
of food products, or drugs, which she may 
purchase.” 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has mimeographed Mr. Vincent's 
talks and will meet the demand for copies 
as long as the supply lasts. Interested 
persons should addresyrequests to W. W,) 
Vincent, Federal Food and Drug Labora- 
tories, San Francisco, Calif. 

Radio stations broadcasting Mr. Vin- 





cent’s talks at 9:45 on Thursday morn- 
ings are: KESCA, Los Angeles; KGO, 
Oakland; and KOMO, Seattle. 


r. , 


been many sections built with a depth of 
25 feet arnd others with a depth of 27%, 
feet. 


The entire economic situation concern- 
ing the grain, iron and steel, and coal 
traffic is Complex and it is impossible to 
forecast developments which the new 
canal will stimulate. 


—_—< 


Court Fixes Boundary 
For River Property 


Owner of Condemmed Land 
On Mississip pi Given 
Title to Stream’s Center 


State of Mississippi: 
; Jackson, Sept. 25. 

Rights of owners of property. con- 
demned for levee purposes were upheld 
to the extent of reimbursement for sand 
and gravel lying in the river up to the 
center of the stream in a decision just 
handed down by the Mississippi Supreme 
Court. 

The case was styled Mrs. Kate C. 
Archer w. Mississippi Lewee Comnis- 
sioners and came from the Chancery 
Court in Washington Cournty. 

The Levee Board condemned a 1,500- 
foot stretch along the river levee in 
Washington County and appraisers 
awarded Mrs. Archer $5,000 damages. 
On an appeal, the Chancery Court cut 
her award to $4,350 from which she ap- 
pealed to the State Suprerme Court. 

Although. Mrs, Archer contended that 
the Levee Board did not have authority 
to condemm property for the Federat 
Government or its units, the high eourt 
held that since the State was to furnish 
property for certain Fedewal flood con- 
trol work, the board was within its 


‘rights. 


The court remarked that Mrs. Archer 


had some time previous ix court litiga-, 


tion established title to the middle of the 
thread of the stream, and that she there- 
fore was entitled to riparian rights to 
the middle of the stream. The high tri- 
bunal held that the lower court erred 
in instructing the jury im the case that 
it should not give Mrs. Archer funds for 
gravel ima the river bed, ame in which the 
lower court was reversed by the State 
Supreme Court's decision. 


nde Lite tbinlnsiealanigis 
Retail Trade Increases 
In Third Reserwe District 


CContinued from Page 1.) 


inthe sales of department, men’s apparel, | la 
The dollar vol-| 4; 


shoe, amd credit stores. 
ume of sales by wholesalers and jobbers 
was also smaller inthe same period, the 
drop ramgang from 1 per cent in drugs to 
nearly 38 per cent in electrical supplies. 
The only pronounced gains between July 
and Augrust were reported by dealers of 
shoes, dry goods, and jewelry, 
Inventories remain at a low level rela- 
tive to other recent years, in spite of 
some increases between July and Toguat. 


normal times, employs 50,000. workers. 
It has also entered upon a solution of 
the problem of the many Porto Ricans 
unemployed in New “York City, repre- 
sentatives of the islamd having though 
cooperation with the State Employment 
Service opened an office for the special 
purpose of handling the Porto Rican 
group. 

“<Since Sept. 1 the State Employment 
Service has taken ower the clearance 
system originated by the employment di- 
vision of the Welfare Council, which in- 
cludes 35 free employwme 
Greater New York, and h 
clearance operations wp-State. 

““The State Service furthermore is de- 
veloping the technique so essential to the 
successful operation of a free employ— 
ment service, which consists in proper 
training of personnel and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the employment prob- 
lems of communities, the needs of em- 
ployers and the qualifications of appli- 
cants, to the end that the Service may 
not only find jobs for people but may fit 
the right man to the. job. 

““Being greatly undermanned, the Bu- 
reau_ during the past year has inaugu- 
rated a system of volunteer assistants; 
which has proved so_ satisfactory that 
plans are now being made for its continu- 
ance through th Winter.” 


Highest Court Asked 
To Review Dry Case 


Buffalo Appellamt Calls Right 
Of Religious Liberty Abridged 


tiom Act is unconstitutional as a viola- 
tiom of religious liberty guaranteed by 
the First Amendment and because it de- 
defines as intoxicating alcoholic bewv- 
erages which are not such in fact, A. 
Stanley Copeland, im a petition for @ 
writ of certiorari, Khas just asked the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
review his case agaimst the Police Com- 
missioner of Buffalo, N. Y,, James HI, 
Higgins. 

‘The petition for the writ of certiorari 


gins, No. 476, Sept. 25. 


Copeland declares im his petition, is im- 
valid in that it deprives a citizen of the 
State of New York and of the United 
States, of his right to property in aleo- 
holic beverages which are not intoxi- 


eenth Amendment amd in derogation of 





bureays im ~ 
es to expand ~ 


Conteading that the National Prohibi- 


is filed in the case of Copeland v. Hig-* 
The National Prohibition Law, Mir. ~; 


cating, without warrant in the Eight- . 


his: right to such property as secured” 


by the Fifth Amendment. 
~w is violative of the guaranty of re- 


is obvious that without the possibility of 
legal procurement amd possession of wine 
the virtue of temperance in its proper 
use.cannot be practiced; and the lesser 
and correlative virtue of abstinence is 
itself incapable of attainment as a mat- 
ter of free choice im a state of liberty, 
but in a state of law enforcement is ac- 
complished rather by the compulsion of 
Federal and State police.” 


In support of his cantention that the 


gious freedom, Mr, Copeland urges: **It 
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AUTHOR STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNnrep: Here, BEING 


‘Foreign Supply 
Of Hogs Found 
To Be Greater 


Unfavorable European Mar- 
ket for American Pork 
Expected to Continue for 
Another Year 


Larger hog supplies than a year ago 
in most foreign producing countries, 
particularly in Europe, is the outstand- 
ing feature of the current world situ- 
ation in hogs and pork, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a statement 
Sept. 25. Record numbers in  Den- 
mark is given as the most significant 
factor in competition in the leading for- 
eign markets for American cured pork. 


Ina world hog and pork detailed state- 
ment, prepared by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the Department said 
a more favorable European market for 
American pork probably would develop 
during the 1931-32 marketing year. It 
said the relatively unfavorable foreign 
market now prevailing for American 

* rk products may be expected to con- 
tmue at least a year and_ probably 
longer. 
The Department’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service hog outlook summary fol- 
lows in full text: 


_ ‘Larger hog supplies than a year ago 
in most foreign producing countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe, is the outstanding 
eature of the current world situation in 
hogs and pork. Record numbers in Den- 
mark is given as the most significant 
factor as regards competition in the lead- 


ing foreign “markets for American cured | Fish and Game Commission of five mem- 


pork, 


Lard Market Affected 


‘Increased hog production elsewhere 
on the European continent, notably 
Germany, has a more unfavorable ef- 
fect upon the demand for American 
lard than upon demand for cured pork. 
European hog prices are considerably 
under those of last year. Indications 
are that the favorable hog-feed price 
relationship of last year will be much 
less in evidence during the current Win- 
ter, with a resultant check on hog pro- 
duction during 1931. In the United 
States both hog numbers and ‘prices are 
at lower levels than last year, with sup- 
plies of usual feedstuffs sharply reduced. 


“Hog slaughter in Europe is running 
aPead of last year’s figures, especially 
in Denmark. Larger supplies of pork 
and lard have resulted,‘with prices dur- 
ing most f 1930 considerably below 
the 1929 levels. In lard an additional 
factor affecting the American product 
unfavorably is the increasing European 
consumption of lard substitutes. The 
depressing effects of increased supplies 
on pork and lard prices have been ac- 
centuated by the decline in the general 
commodity price level and a reduced 
consumer demand in both the United 
States and Europe.” ‘ 


Conditions to Continue 
The world market discussion in the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics de-| 


tailed ‘statement follows in full text: 


The relatively unfavorable foreign| 


market mow prevailing for American 
pork products may be expected to con- 
tinue for at least a year, and probably 
longer.. Since last April reduced ba- 
con exports have resulted in a some- 
what smaller total export of cured pork 
from the United States for the first 10 
months of the season ending Sept. 30, 
1930, as against the corresponding 
months of the 1928-29 season. Prices 
in foreigm markets this season, how- 
ever, have been materially lower than 
those of a year earlier. Lard exports 
are also lower this season than last, and 
the prices paid have been relatively 


= Aower as against those of last year. 


s 


The European hog production cycle ap- 
pears to be near its peak, and larger 
market supplies of hogs are expected to 
develop during the coming Winter. In 
general, the outlook is more unfavorable 
than that of any year since 1927-28, the 
year of largest European pork supplies in 
the post-war period. However, there is 
some feeling among European observers 
that while pork supplies in those coun- 
tries during the 1930-31 season will be 
considerably larger than in 1929-30, 
they will be somewhat smaller than in 
1927-28. 


Other Factors Felt 
The decline in the general commodity 
price level and the reduction in consumer 
buying power due to reduced industrial 
activity are further depressing influences 
in the European market for American 
pork and lard. In addition, lard also 
must face more intensive competition 
from other fats and oils. Despite the 
prevailing low lard prices, @he demand 
for other fats apparently is increasin 
relative to the demand for lard. , 
In both Germany and Great Britain the 
per capita consumption of margarine in 
recent years has increased materially. 
In those two couitries there has been 
an upward trend since the war in the im- 
ports of animal and vegetable products 
used in the manufacture of commodities 
which compete with lard. This increas- 
ing use of lard substitutes tends to re- 
uce materially the European demand for 
‘American lard. 
In Great Britain, the leading foreign 
epic for American pork products, the 
rent reduced demand for those prod- 
fucts, especially cured pork, may be ex- 
pected to prevail until supplies from the 
continent are definitely reduced. With 
Denmark reporting record hog numbers 
last June, British market supplkes of 
Danish-cured rk may be expected to 
reach enuaialie high levels during the 
1930-31. season. 


Price Trend Downward 


In the event of improved British in| 


dustrial developments, the general in- 
crease in European pork supplies during 
the coming year would be sufficient to 
keep American products in a_ position 
less favorable than that of last year. 
Similar conditions prevail in most of the 
pontinental European pork markets. 

Low feed prices and high hog prices 
fn 1928 amd 1929 created the present 
condition of heavy pork ' supplies in 
Europe. Hog prices are now tending 
prewar while feed supplies are smaller 
han last year and prices firmer than 
In recent months. A less profitable re- 
lationship between hog and feed prices is 
revailin and is expected to develop 
urther this Fall and during the Winter 
and Spring of 1931. Indications are that 
farrowings in the Spring and Fall of 
1931 will be somewhat smaller than far- 
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California Voters Will Decide ‘Navy Department Data on Research in Textiles 
On Proposed Changes in Laws 


Pending Proposals 


Include 20 Constitutional Amendments, 


Five Initiative Laws and One Legislative Act, 


State Officer 


Announces 


State of California: Sacramento, Sept. 25. 


The voters of California will be pre- 
sented with 26 questions, including 20 
proposed constitutional amendments, fiv 
proposed initiative laws. and one act 
passed by the Legislature, at the election 
Nov. 4, according to a compilation just 
made by’ the State Legislative Counsél, 
Fred B. Wood, and issued by the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank C. Jordan. 





One of the initiative laws relates to the 
registration of voters. It would require 
a new State-wide registration commenc- 
ing Jan. 1, 1932, and provides that a 
voter’s registration shall continue in 
force until cancelled at his request, or 
upon his death, removal, insanity, convic- 
tion of felony, or by judgment of can- 
cellation. The proposed law further pro- 
vides that on Jan. 1 of each odd-unmbered 


voting at the last preceding August pri- 
mary or November general election shall 
be cancelled and notice thereof mailed to 
such person at least 10 days prior to the 
close of registration for aivy subsequent 
election, and such person must reregister 
before voting. 


The legislative act to be voted upon 
provides for a bond issue of $20,000,000 
to be used by the Veterans’ Welfare 
Board in assisting California war vet- 
erans to acquire farms or homes, 


Daylight Saving 
Proposal Advanced 


Other initiative laws include proposals | 
to establish daylight saving time in Cali- | 
fornia from the last Sunday in April to} 
the last Sunday in September, to create a 


bers to be appointed by the Governor, 
and to prohibit the keeping open for busi- 
ness of any store, barber shop, workshop, 
factory or other place of business, of the 
Sea or employing of labor, on 
unday, with certain exceptions such as 
necessary, charitable or recreational 
works. 

An initiative law amending and am-| 
plifying the present usury law would 
make unnecessary a written agreement 





for an interest rate and would provide 
that corporations can not recover treble 
the amount of interest paid. It defines 
“construction loans’ and provides for 
computing interest thereon. It excepts 
agreements giving a borrower an option 
to pay before maturity and provides 
that if maturity is accelerated by de- 
fault interest paid in advance is not 
usurious; also that corporations can not 
plead usury. 

Among the proposed constitutional 
amendments are changes in the compen-’ 
sation of the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, and authorizing the Legisla- 
ture in its dircretion to abolish the office 
of Surveyor General; exempting hospitais 
and sanatoriums from taxation; legaliz- 
ing the San Francisco Harbor Improve- 
ment Act; limiting expenses for legisla- 
tive help; authorizing indemnity to 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in’ many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the# Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-33118. Indian Affairs—Employment of 


engineer to testify in suit of "Crow Indians } 


against the United States—Funds charge- 
able. Under the act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 
807, authorizing the Crow Indians to bring 
suit against the United States for a deter- 
mination of unpaid amounts due the Indians 
under treaties, ete., the exgense of employ- 
ing an engineer to make investigations and 
testify in the suit as to irrigation projects 
within the Crow Indian Reservation may 
not be considered as an expense payable 
from tribal funds now to the credit of said 
Indians in the Treasury of the United 
States. (Sept. 12, 1930.) 

A-33292. (S) Witnesses—Expert for Gov- 
ernment before United States courts—Com- 
pensation—Retired Navy officer. Under ex- 
isting statutes an officer of the Navy, re- 
tired from active duty by reason of having 
become ineligible for promotion, and in re- 
ceipt of retired pay as an officer of the 
Navy, may not be paid any compensation 
additional to his retired pay for appearing 
as an expert witness for the Government in 
proceedings before a United States court. 
(Sept. 12, 1930.) 


year the registration of any person not|- 


|XIII of Constitution. 





A-33298. (S) Transportation—Dependents 
—Army officer on permanent change of sta- 
tion. Where an officer appointed first -lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Corps of the Army 
was first assigned for performance of duty 
at a temporary station, his dependents hav- 
ing proceeded from his home thereto, and 
was subsequently ordered to make a per- 
manent change of station to another sta- 
tion, such orders being from duty at a mili- 
tary station to permanent duty at another 
military station, constituted a “permanent 
change of station’ within the meaning of 
section 12 of the act of May 18, 1920, 41 
Stat. 604, entitling him to transportation of 
his dependents from the station at which 
they were located to his new station, 27 
Comp. Dee. 391, (Sept. 12, 1930.) 

A-33140. (S) Appropriations—Disposition 
of unused balance of funds transferred 
under act of May 21,1920. Where by trans- 
fer appropriation warrant an advance of 
funds is made by one Department to an- 
other under the provisions of section 7 of 
the act of May 21, 1920, 41 Stat. 613, any 
balance thereof remaining unexpended for 
the purpose for which transferred is for 








rowings im the Spring and Fall of 1930. 
Therefore, a more favorable European 
market for American pork probably wili 
4 sy during the 1931-32 marketing 
ear, 


' 


\ 


retransfer by transfer appropriation war- 
rant back to the appropriation under which 
originally advanced. (Sept. 15, 1930.) 

A-33291. (S) Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Brookhart Salary Act—Field serv- 
ice. An employe in the field service on 
June 30, 1928, who, on July 1, 1928, was 
administratively promoted or transferred to 
another field service position with a salary 
range in excess of that which would have 
been paid under the Welch Act, was re- 
moved from the operation of those provi- 
sions of the Welch Act requiring or au- 
thorizing any other adjustment in compen- 
sation from and after its effective date, and 
there is no basis for the computation of 
any increase in compensation aS’ a matter 
of statutory right under the terms of the 
Breookhart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, 46 
Stat. 1003, (Sept. 15, 19380.) ' 

A-33311. Federal Farm Board—Expenses 
of auditing books of stabilization corpora- 
tions by a firm of public accountants. There 
is no authority under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of June 15, 1929, 46 Stat. 13, for 
the Federal Farm Board to assume any part 
of the expenses incident to the audit of the 
books of stabilization corporations recog- 
nized by it, even though such audit may 
have been beneficial to the Board in its 
financial transactions with such stabiliza- 
tion corporations, (Sept. 15, 1930.) 


owners for livestock destroyed to prevent 
the spread of disease; relating to the 
Huntington Library and/ Art Gallery; 
prohibiting judges from’ holding other 
offices and from practicing law while 
in office; concerning the Governor’s Coun- 
cil; relating to municipal charter amend- 
ments; providing for a _ constitutional 
convention; prohibiting the Legislature 
trom granting leave of absence to any 
judicial officer, and authorizing the Legis- 
lature to increase or diminish the number 
of Superior Court judges in any county 
or city and county; requiring 40 days’ 
residence in a precinct, instead of 36 
days, as a qualification to vote. 


Other Proposed 


Constitutional Amendments 


Other proposed constitutional amena- 
ments will appear on the ballot in the 
following form, with provisions for vot- 
ing “Yes” or “No” in each case: 


Apportioning State Taxes to Firemen’s | 
Senate Constitutional Amend-| 


Funds. 
ment 27. Adds section 19 to Article XIII 
of Constitution. Requires biennial legis- 
lation distributing not exceeding half of 
State taxes on premiums of fire insur- 
ance companies among firemen’s pen- 
sion, relief, health, life and accident in- 
surance funds of counties, municipalities, 
and political subdivisions, in proportion 
that each fund bears to aggregate 
thereof at distribution time; permitting 
distribution of portion thereof to any 
said subdivision having no such fund and 
maintaining paid or volunteer fire de- 
partment. Authorizes legislation per- 
mitting local authorities to apply dis- 
tributions hereunder toward procuring 
such insurance and paying firemen’s pen- 
sions. 

Taxation on Street Railways. Assem- 
bly Constitutional Amendment 34. Adds 
subdivision ab to Section 14, Article XIII, 
of Constitution. 
Legislature fixes percentage of tax on 
street railways, including interurban 
electric and gasoline propelled railways, 


at 4% per cent of their gross receipts | 


from operation ascertained as provided 


in Constitution; should courts hold clas- | 


sification herein unconstitutional, or prej- 
udicial to State’s right to tax other rail- 
roads differently, declares this amend- 
ment void, and rate on said railways and 
other railroads shall be as prescribed in 
subdivision a of same section or as 
adopted pursuant thereto. 

State Employes Retirement Salaries. 


| Assembly Constitutional Amendment 387. 
Adds section 22a to Article IV, Consti- 


tution. Empowers Legislature to pro- 
vide for payment of retirement salaries 
to State employes, and prescribe require- 
ments and conditions for retirement 
which shall include minimum period of 
services, minimum attained age and min- 
imum contribution of funds by employes, 
but may prescribe lesser requirements 
for retirement because of disability; con- 
tribution rates, service periods and con- 
ditions, and amount of retirement sal- 
aries, fixed pursuant hereto shall be 


| changed only by two-thirds vote of mem- 
| bers elected to each house of Legislature. 


Taxation of Toll Bridges Acquired by 
State. Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment 45. Amends Section 1 of Article 
Declares — toll 
bridge property, acquired by State or 
governmental agency thereof, continues 
subject to taxation by county, munici- 
pality or political subdivision, wherein 
same is located, during life of original 
franchise, and State shall pay amounts 
due under franchise to county or city 
and county granting same; but when- 
ever State ceases to collect tolls upon 
such property, and it becomes free to 
public use, it shall be exempt from tax- 
ation and thereafter State shall make 
no payments under franchise provisions. 


Regulation of 


Corporations Provided 


Corporations. Senate Constitutional 
Amendment 24.. Amends Sections 1 and 
7, and repeals Sections 2, 3, 9, 11, 12 
and 14 of Article XII of Constitution. 
Empowers Legislature by general laws 
to provide for formation, organization 
and regulation of corporations, prescribe 
their powers, rights, duties and liabil- 
ities, and those of their officers, stock- 
holders and members, and provide for 
extension of term of existence of all 
corporations formed for limited period, 
but shall not extend franchise of any 
quasi-public corporation nor remit for- 
feiture thereof. Declares present laws 
concerning corporations and those here- 
after passed pursuant hereto¥may be 
altered or repealed. 

Taxation of Ocean Marine Insurers. 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 17. 
Adds Section 18 to Article XIII of the 
Constitution. Requires each ocean ma- 
rine insurer pay annual State tax meas- 
ured by that proportion of its under- 
writing profit from business in United 
States which its gross premiums from 
business in California bear to its gross 
premiums from _ business in United 
States; exempting such insurer from all 
other taxes the licenses except real prop- 
erty taxes and those imposed because 
of other class of insurance written by 
it. Requires Legislature define “ocean 
marine insurance” and »“underwriting 
profit,” fix tax rate and provide for as- 
sessment and collection. 

Changing Motor Vehicle Taxation. 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 18. 
Adds section le to Article XIII of Con- 
stitution. Requires Legislature provide 
for tax on motor vehicles in lieu of per- 
sonal property taxes thereon, prescribe 
basis and method of fixing amount 
thereof, and collection by State Depart- 
ment registering such vehicles; requires 
at least 95 per cent of fund derived 
therefrom be*paid each year to respec- 
tive countries from which such vehicles 
were registered, each county’s share to be 
distributed between county and political 
subdivisions therein, as prescribed by 
law. Declares section shall not affect 
motor vehicle registration fees. 

Reimbursing Counties for Losses From 
State Taxation. Assembly Constitutional 
Amendment 21. Adds section 17 to Arti- 
cle XIII of Constitution. Requires de- 
partment of finance biennially report to 
Legislature net loss in revenue sustained 
during preceding’ biennium by each 
county of city and county by withdrawal 
from local taxation of property taxed for 
State purposes, basing loss to city and 
county on loss for county purposes apart 
from municipal purposes; Legislature, 
upon approval of budget bill, to deter- 
mine amount and manner of reimburse- 
ment therefor from unappropriated 
money in State treasury, provided said 
money is not thereby reduced below $10,- 

’ 


| 


| 


Subject to change by} 


Grants Contracts - Compiled for Use of Colleges| Are Naturali 


For Construction Names of Periodicals Reporting Investigations Contained 


In List Prepared by Bureau of Home Economics; 
65 Studies Included 


Sum of $575,000 Appropri- 
ated Will Be Utilized by 
Yards and Docks Bureau 
In Building Program 


Construction contracts totaling nearly 
$575,000 were awarded by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, the Department of the 
Navy, announced Sept. 25. The largest 
item is for the extension of a pier at 
the San Diego, Calif., air station at a 
cost of $101,000. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
[arene has awarded contracts total- 
ling $571,560, for the construction of the 
(following works: 

Extension of station pier, at the Naval 
Operating Base (air station), San Diego, 
Calif.. awarded to M. H. Golden, San 
Diego, Calif., for $101,000. 

Improvement of flying field at the 
|Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, 
\Va., awarded to E. P. Lindsay, Ports- 
mouth, Va., for $38,833. 

Repairs to marine railway at the Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., awarded to the 
Crandall Engineering Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., $15,000. 

Repairs to a turbo-generator at the 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., awarded 
to the General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., $8,887. 

Painting crane runways and cranes at 
the Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., awarded 
to N. C. Nelson, Inc., New York, for 
$18,150. 
| Painting towers at the Naval Radio 
Station, Brownsville, Tex., awarded to 
N. C. Nelson, Inc., New York, $1,080. 

Stable at the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Hawthorne, Nev., awarded to Mittry 
Brothers ~Gonstruction Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., $14,525. 

Two double quarters at the Naval 
Radio Station, Point Loma, Calif., 
awarded to R. H. Jones Company, Na- 
|tional City, Calif., $18,965. 

Repairs to shut-in wells at the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1, Elk Hills Oil 


Scott Brothers Weli Drilling Co., Les 
| Angeles, Calif., for $85,000. 
Fuel oil tank at the Naval Operating 


awarded to R. E. Hazard Contracting 
Company, San. Diego, Calif. ,for $33,009. 

Irrigation system, at the Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., 





|Fieldj Kern County, Calif., awarded to! 


Base (Fuel Depot), San Diego, Calif.,| 


Textile instruction in universities andicult, There are several hundred peri- 


colleges will be facilitated by the pub- 
lication of a selected list of periodicals 
reporting research in the field of tex- 
tiles and clothifg, by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, it has just been announced orally 
on behalf of the Bureau. 

The list, which is now ready for dis- 
tribution, consists of 65 studies, each of 
which is supplemented by a brief ex- 
planatory statement of contents. In 
subject matter the material is arranged 
into eight topics, it was explained. 
These topics deal with the following 
i\facts on textiles: 

Journals reporting all types of re- 
search; art and design; chemical re- 
search on textiles; physieal research on 
textiles; physiological aspects of cloth- 
ing; psychological aspects of clothing; 
studies in economics involving standards 
of living and clothing budgets, business 
conditions in the textile industry, and 
relevant statistics; and, finally, the list 
concludes with studies involving textile 
| legislation. 
| An explanation of the general facts 
underlying the compilation appears in 
the foreword, which follows in full text: 

The task of the investigator who must 
keep abreast of recent research in the 
field of textiles and clothing is very diffi- 
weweninnihh tata vinci aiptnliainintntits 


|awarded to Brooks of California, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., for $53,482. 

Surfacing roads at the Naval Academy 
| (High Power Radio Station), Annapolis, 
Md., awarded to Brady Brothers, Frost- 
burg, Md., for $2,670. 

Dover Patrol Memorial at Fort Ham- 
ilton Park, Y., awarded to John 
Young Jr., New York, for $29,760. — 

Cleaning fresh and salt water mains 
at the Naval Academy (High Power 
Radio Station), Annapolis, Md., awarded 
to McCay and Kirtland, Baltimore, Md., 
for $2,265. 
| Moving buildings Nos. 103 and 115 
|at the Naval Air Station, Seattle, Wash., 
awarded to C. L. Pehling, Seattle, Wash., 
for $1,075. 

Power plant equipment at the Naval 
Fuel Depot, Melville, R. I., awarded to 
Industrial Heating and Engineering Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., for $88,417. 

Boilers, oil burners, and flue, at the 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
awarded to Columbia Contracting Com- 
pany, 401 Broadway, N. Y., for $59,442. 





emember 
~when-— 


BATHING SUITS WERE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the days of cover- 
all bathing suits, packing house bacon was put 
in huge vats and cured in a “pickle”’ consisting 
of salt, sugar, saltpeter and water. The method 


was scarcely 


different from that which most 


every farmer or local butcher employed. The 
biggest drawback was that the meat became 
soaked with moisture; and even with the long 
time and hot smoking temperature required, 
it was at best difficult. to firm up the meat to 
give it the proper texture. The butcher called it 
**hacon.”? The less euphemistic, ‘‘sow-belly.”’ 


With characteristic Armour endeavor always 
to improve Armour products and service to the 
American public, Armour and Company set 
out to produce a firmer and milder flavored 


bacon than 


was possible by old-fashioned 


pickle curing. 


Step by step improvements were made in 
the curing process. Year by year Armour’s 
Star Bacon became more of a favorite—at first 
largely as a breakfast standby. Then it began 
to appear in sandwiches, in fancy luncheon 


dishes, in s 


mart supper menus. Any man 


familiar with the meat business would have 


odicals that publish reports pf such work 
and it would be prohibitively time-con- 
suming to read all of them. There is 
no abstract journal covering them ade- 
quately, and the most important investi- 
gations sometimes appear in publica- 
tions that seem totally unrelated to tex- 
tile work. On the other land, many o 
the textile trade journals rarely publish 
original reports of research. 

A list was compiled in response to re- 
quests »f college home economics depart- 
ments for information regarding the 
most outstanding jeurnals in this field. 
We have endeavored to include all peri- 
odicals written in English which publish 
textile research at all frequently or con- 
tain indexes to other scientific textile 
articles. Trade journals that take their 
scientific notes from other publications, 
and foreign language periodicals ab- 
stracted in more available journals, have 
been excluded. ; 


Periodicals not available locally may 
be borrowed from other libraries, but it 


is usually preferable to purchase the 
needed copies direct from the publisher 
or to obtain photoprints if the refer- 
ences are shor Double sheet photo- 
prints of any pfinted matter on file are 
obtainable at 20-30 cents from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., Engineering Societies’ Library, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City, and 
from other large libraries. 


Accidents Board to Hear 
Porto Rican Commissioner 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
|Ethelbert Stewart, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, has just announced that a 
member of the Porto Rican Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, Prudencio 
Rivera Martinez, has been authorized by 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt to attend the 
meeting of the association to be held 
in Wilmington, Del., Sept. 22-26. 

He has been a member of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission of 
Porto Rico since its creation, according 
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Total of 8,262. 


In One Month 


Department of Labor An- 
nounces ‘That Italy Fur-— 
nished 1,545 of New 
Ameri¢an Citizens : 


A total of 8,262 aliens became natural- 
ized American citizens in July, Italy, 


f | with 1,545, furnishing more persons than 


any other country, according to a report — 
just sent to the Secretary of Labor by / 
the Commissioner of Naturalization, 
Raymond F. Crist. i 

The British Empire contributed 1,662 
persons. Poland was the native land of | 
908 of the naturalized citizens, while 853" 
came from Germany and 753 from Rus- 
sia. Following is a list of the number 
of aliens naturalized according to the 
land of their nativity: \ 

Australia, 6; Canada, 408; England, 
345; Ireland, 492; Scotland, 298; Wales, 
18; other ‘countries of the British Em-: 
pire, 95; total for British Empire, 1,662; 
Albania, 10; Argerftina, 2; Belgium, 23; 
Brazil, 8; Bulgaria, 11; Chile, 1 oo 
5; Czechoslovakia, 241; Free City 
Danzig, 2. 

Desmark, 74; Austria, 185; Egypt, 1; 
Estonia, 17; Ethiopia, 1; Finland, 102; 
France, 44; Germany, 853; Greece, 164; 
Guatemala, 1; Honduras, 1; Hungary, 
149; Italy, 1,545; Latvia, 23; Liechten- 
stein, 1; Lithuania, 103; Mexico, 7; Mon- 
aco, 1; Netherlands, 86; Norway, 211; 
Palestine, 11. 

“Panams, 2; Persia, 3; Philippines, 1; 
Poland, 908; Portugal, 31; Rumania, 126; 
Russia, 753; Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
170; Spain, 31; Sweden, 354; Switzer- 
land, 75; Syria and the Lebanon, 385 
Turkey, 101; Uruguay, f; Venezuela, 1; 
repatriated Americans, 122. 


Potash Diseeveries in Russia 


Discovery is reported in the German . 
chemical ooh of substantial new de- 
posits of potash in several parts of cen-. 
tral Asia. The districts involved are 
Kashka-Daria and Surkhan-Daria_ in 
Usbekistan. The Soviet authorities plan 
extensive borings in these districts to 
further evaluate the deposits. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


to Mr. Stewart, and prior to that he was 
a member of the Workmen’s Relief Com- 
mission, which was supplanted by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


way back 


SHOCK-PROOF? 


said, a yeat or two ago, “Star Bacon has affived 


—let it alone.”’ 


But not Armour. Restless to better all previ- 
ous bests, Armour started to study bacon ¢ur- 
ing methods anew. More than a half century 
of experience and a year’s experiment in stock 
selection, in curing, in smoking, were thrown 
into the subject. Out of it cam@a reward far 
beyond our earlier hopes .. . the development 
of the revolutionary ‘“‘double-f” process of 


‘*Fixed* Flavor.’ 


‘“‘Fixed* Flavor” was introduced in March. 


The response was immediate and 


remarkable 


—a tribute that the American public is always 
ready to confer upon anybody who produces a 


better product. 


The heart of the “double-f’? process is 
Armour’s new method of curing and smoking. 
The ingredients of the curing pickle, the time 
and temperature of the cure, these have been 
brought to perfection. The texture, flavor, and 
the uniformity of both texture and flavor of 
the new Armour’s Star Bacon reach heights 
never considered possible in the old-fashioned 


bathing-suit days. 


Lisa er 


President 


tHE NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR = COMPANY 


U.S.A. 
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of the Supreme Court of 









‘first session on Oct. 6. 





State agencies. 






the 
the : 
“related case involves the deduction of 
" t+ on money borrowed to purchase 
and carry such securities. Federal 
en income from property leased to the 
taxpayer by a State and the 1924 tax on 
- motor vehicles sold to a municipality are 
other two cases in this caicgory. 
‘The question of whesher a husband 
and wife domiciled in the community 
erty States can each report one-half 
the community income is presented in 
four. The constitutionality of the 1926 
statute setting forth the liability of a 
transferee of the property of a taxpayer 
fis questioned in a case from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
at New York. 


Right to Deduct for 
Obsolescence Claimed 


The right to a deduction on account of 
perty rendered obsolete by the prohi- 
ition law comes up in three cases. One 











mmary of Suit 


than 100 cases involving ques-) Awaiting 
Federal taxation are now on the| granted limited to the questions involv- 
the | ing = eee eae the waiver 
nitec iting its action therein. | of the statute of limitations. 
Sart Will begin § its new term with|to the Court of Claims which ruled | Daily 2916). 


1 sotion is raised as to the right of | that 
‘Federal Government: to tax gains | of 
sale of municipal securities, and | (IV U. 




















argument. Petition was 


Certiorari 


against the taxpayer and held that a 


involve the matter | waiver extending the time for assessment 
eS ar actocies In one case|also extended the time for collection, 


and 
a waiver executed after the statute 
limitationa_ had expired was valid 
S. Daily 2262). 


Computation of Gross 


taxes | Estate Questioned 


No. 2%. Crooks v. Harrelson. Awaiting 
argument. Certiorati to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
which held for the taxpayer and ruled 
that the real estate of a decedent in the 
State of Missouri should not have been 
included in the measure of the gross 
estate Yor purposes of computing the 
Federal estate tax under the 1918 act 
(IV U. S. Daily 2072). Real property in 
Missouri was not subject to the payment | 
of administrative expenses, the’ Circuit 
Court pointed out. The @ecision produces 
inequality between taxpayers dependent 
upon local rules of property contrary to 
the intention of Congress, the Govern- 
ment contends, 

No. 31. Commissioner v. Sanford & 
Brooks Co. Awaiting argument. Certio- 
rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit which held for the 





case involves the right of a railroad to 
deduct fines for violation of Federal laws, 
another the deduction of interest paid by 
joint-stock land banks, and another the 


matter of deductible loss where a lessee | United States and such losses were taken stantially the same as that involved in 


demolished old buildings for the purpose 
of erecting a new one. ) 
sustained and allowable depletion of oil 
properties, the retroactive provisions of 
the 1924 act requiring transferees to 
compute gain on the same basis as would 
have been required of the transferor, and 
the exemption of annuities are issues in 
other cases. 

A Circuit Court of Appeals decision in 
two cases holding that the time in which 
suit may be commenced does not ru 
against a taxpayer who has received ro 
notice of the rejection of his claim were 

led by the Government, and in an- 
other case the date from which the stat- 
ute of limitations began to run is in dis-| 
pute, Whether a taxpayer can appeal to 
the courts after instituting a proceeding 
before the Board of Tax Appeals and the 
right to start the time running within 
which suit can be brought by filing a| 
second refund claim are two other ques-| 
tions up for decision. A number of cases 
are pending in regard to the tax year to} 
which certain transactions should be| 
assigned. 

The issues of whether taxes were prop- 
erly imposed under waivers executed by | 
the taxpayer after the statute of limita- 
tions had run, and whether a waiver 
mentioning only the assessment of the 
tax also applied to its collections are pre- 
sented in several cases. 

Section 611 of the 1928 act which pre- 
cludes a recovery of certain taxes paid 
after the limitation statute had expired 
is involved in a number of decisions which 
the court is asked to review. The right 
of the Government to collect a tax on 
which the statute had run when a bond 
was posted also arises. | 

Several cases in regard to the compu- 
tation of interest on tax refunds are 
pending, and another group concerns the; 
necessity of specific refund claims. 


Federal Estate Tax ‘ 
Involved in Suits 


The Federal estate tax is the subject | 
matter of a number of cases, one of | 
which involves the retroactive provisions | 
of the 1918 act and another the inclusion 


taxpayer-(IV U. S. Daily 2056). During 
the years 1913 to 1916 the taxpayer sus- 
tained losses under a contract with the 





as a deduction for those years. In 1920 


e question. of |the taxpayer collected on a judgment | briefs recite. 


against the United States for the amount 


m : s on Federal Taxation 
-Docketed in Supreme Court Presented 


ht to Tax State Agencies Inyolved in One Group (of Cases; De- 
~. duction for Obsolescence of Machinery 
fe tion Law ‘Claimed by Taxpayer 


Due to Prohibi- 


+was not essential that property be aban- 


doned and its usefulness termipated in 
order to claim an allowance for/ obsoles- 
cense of tangible property (IV U. S. 
Where a brewery gave up 
its business due.to the enactment of the 
Federal prohibition act, except that for 
a short period a portion of the plant was 
used to manufacture soft drinks, a de- 
duction for obsolescence should have been 
allowed, the Circuit Court held. 

No. 62. Daily Pantagraph, Inc., v. 
United States. Awaiting argument. 
Petition was granted limited to third 
question presented in the writ. Certio- 
rari to the Court of Claims which held 
against the taxpayer. The question, ac- 
cording to the Government’s memoran- 
dum is “In detgrmining whether invested 
capital should be reduced as a result of 
the payment of dividends, was the Com- 
missioner justified in deducting from cur- 
rent earnings available for the payment 
of dividends a pro rata part of the Fed- 
eral taxes imposed for the year in ques- | 
tion, which could not be accurately cal- | 
culated until the end of that year and/| 
which were not, due and payable until the | 
next year?” | 


| Reducing of Capital by 


Deducting Taxes Questioned 


No. 65. Magee v. United States. 
Awaiting argument. Petition was granted | 
limited to the question of the effect and | 
validity of section 611, 1928 act. Certio- 
rari to the Court of Claims which held 
against the taxpayer. Question is sub- | 


Graham & Foster v. Goodcell, No. 36, the 


No. 69. Aiken v. Commissioner. Await- 


of the losses. The amount collected was|ing argument. Petition was granted lim- 
not 1920 income, the Circuit Court held,; ited to the validity and effect of the 
and a proper adjustment could be made waivers. Certiorari to the Circuit Court 
by the taxpayer filing 4mended returns | of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit which 
for the years 1913 to 1916 and eliminat- | held against the taxpayer. The petition! 
ing the losses under the contract which presents two questions which are now 
had been previously taken. ‘before the court in Stange v. United 


No. 36. Graham & Foster v. Goodcell. 
Awaiting argument. Certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit which hdd against the taxpayer. 
This case, according to the petition, in- | 
volves section 611 of the 1928 act which | 
provides that taxes assessed prior to! 
June 2, 1924, and paid after the period of 
limitations had expired cannot be recov- 
ered if a claim in abatement was filed 
and collection of the tax stayed. The 
word “stay” in the act was not used in| 
its strict legal sense, but required only 
that collection of the tax be postponed, 
the Circuit Court held (IV U. S. Daily 
2324). Since it had a right of recovery 
prior to the enactment of section 611, it 
would be unconstitutional to interpret 
that section as having a retroactive ef- 
fect, the taxpayer contends. 


Protest to Reduction of 
Invested Capital Made 


No. 40. Fawcus Machine Co, v. U. S. 
Awaiting argument. Certiorari to the 
Court of Claims which ruled against the 
taxpayer and upheld the reduction of in- 
vested capital by the amount of taxes! 
imposed for a prior year. That holding 
was erroneous, the taxpayer contends, 
paricularly in this case where the law im- 
posing the 1918 tax involved was not 
passed until Feb. 24, 1919. The Govern- 
ment had no right to reduce invested 
capital for 1919 by the amount of the 





| tax for 1918, the petitioner asserts. 


No. 42. United States v. Boston Buick 
Co. Awaiting argument. Certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit which held for the taxpayer and 
ruled that under the 1921 and 1924 acts 
the time fixed for the allowance of 


credits was the date the Commissioner | 





of certain reversionary interests. 
Three cases relate to taxes on insur-| 


signed the schedule of refunds and eredits 
(Form 7805-A) and not the date he 


ance companies, one of which is in re-|Signed the schedule of overassessments 


of interest received on tax-exempt securi- 
ties. 


arises as to whether a taxpayer who exe- 
cuted a closing agreement with knowl- 
edge of the pending case can pr@ture a 
refund. 

The court is also asked to decide 
mumerous cases arising under the old 
revenue acts relating to taxes on invested 
capital, the capital stock tax, fhe gift 
tax, and the excise taxes on jewelry and 
candy. 

According to the records of the Su 
preme Court the Federal tax decisions on 


The Supreme Court held that stat- | 
ute unconstitutional and the question, 


gard to the statute requiring the diminu-|(Form 7805) (IV @. S. Daily 2402). 


tion of a certain deduction by the amount | 


Under the circumstances the taxpayer 
was entitled to further interest payments 
if computation was made under the 1924 


The 1924 act applied, since the schedule 
|of refunds and credits was not signed 
|until after it became effective, the Cir- 
;cuit Court held. 

| No. 43. United States v. Iron Cap Cop- 
per Co, Awaiting argument. Certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
oe Circuit. (Companion case to No. 
No. 53: Commissioner y. Willingham 
Loan and Trust Co. Awaiting omnia 
| Certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 





the docket follows: 

No, 5..Indian Motocycle Company v. 
United States. On certificate from the 
Court of Claims. This case was also 
argued on Apr. 26, 1929, and on May 27, 
1929, the certificate was dismissed. On 
June 3, 1929, the judgment was vacated, 
and on May 26, 1930, the case was re- 
stored to the docket for reargument. The 
certified question reads: “Where a motor 
cycle is sold by a private corporation to 
a municipal corporation of a State and 
the purchase of said motor cycle was 
‘authorized by said municipal corporation 
for police purposes, for which said motor 
eycle was at all times exclusively used, is 
said transaction within the provisions of 
section 600, subdivision (2) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 322), and the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Panhandle Oil Co. v. the State of Mis- 
sissippi, decided on May 14, 1928, 277 U. 
S. 218, and taxable thereunder?” 


Case Restored to 
Docket for Argument 


No. 7. Aluminum Castings Co. v. Rout- 
zahn. Argued Feb. 25. Restored to the 
docket for reargument Mar. 17. Certio- 
rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit which held against the 
taxpayer and ruled that the munition 
manufacturer’s tax for 1916 should have 
_ been deducted from 1916 income and not 
; 1917 income, although paid in the 
eos year. The taxpayer’s books were 

pt on the accrual basis, the Circuit 
Court held. 8 

No. 15. Poe v. Seaborn. On certificate 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. Involves the right of 
a husband and wife domiciled in the State 
of Washington to make separate returns 
on community income, each reporting 


f thereof. 
Bp. 22. Wilcuts v. Bunn. Awaiting 
ment. Certiorari to the Circuit 


; rt of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
ich held for the taxpayer and ruled 


er to impose an income tax on the 
in from the sale of State and mynicipal 
ecurities (IV U. S. Daily 1804). . 

No. 23. Stange v. United States. 


b 


t the Federal Government had no} 


peals for the Fifth Circuit which held 
foy the taxpayer and ruled that assess- 
ments made on Mar. 15, 1926, were one 
day too late when returns were made on 
Mar. 15, 1921, and Mar. 15, 1922, the 
\5 and 4 years statute of limitations, re- 
| spectively, being applicable (IV U. S. 
Daily 2595). The statute began to run 
the day the returns were filed, the Cir- 
cuit Court held. , 


Ruling as to Extent of 
Limitation Period Asked 


No. 56. United States v. Swift and 
Company. Awaiting argument. Certio- 
rari to the Court of Claims which held in 
favor of the taxpayer and ruled that a 
claim for refund of 1917 taxes was filed 
within the statutory period of 4 years 
after payment prescribed by the 1925 act. 
Payment was made by allowing an over- 
payment of 1918 taxes as a credit and, 
according to the Court of Claims, “the 
claim must, therefore, have been filed 
w:thin 4 years from the date on which 
the Commissioner signed the schedule of 
refunds and credits as contended by the 
taxpayer, and not the date he signed the 
schedule of overassessments, the lower 
jcourt held. Even if the credit was allowed 
when the Commissioner signed the sched- 
ule of overassessments, it did not take 
effect as a payment of the 1917 tax so as 
to start the statute running until notice 
of the assessment was received by the 
taxpayer, the taxpayer’s brief contends. 
The claim in question was perfected by 
an earlier claim, it asserts, a contention 
|with which the Court of Claims dis- 
agreed. 

No. 60..Nauts v. Slayton. Awaiting 
argument. Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
which held in favor of the taxpayer and 
ruled that owners of municipal securities 
|are entitled to a deduction for interest 
on money borrowed to purchase and 
carry such securities (IV U. 
2932). 

No, 61. Commissioner vy. Niagara F 
Brewing Co. Awaiting cium Cen 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit which held in 
favor of the taxpayer and ruled that it 











States, No. 23, the Government’s brief | 
states. | 

No. 79. United. States v. Michel. | 
Awaiting argument. Certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit which held for the taxpayer, and 
ruled that the statute requiring the Com- 
missioner to give the taxpayer notice 
when a claim for refund is rejected is 
mandatory (IV U. S. Daily 3194). When} 
the Commissioner rejected the taxpayer’s 
claim, but failed to give such notice 
within 90 days as required by statute, 
the two years within which suit could be 
brought by the taxpayer did not begin 
to run until actual notice was given, the 
Circuit Court held. The Government 
contends that the taxpayers were notified 
that their claims would be rejected and 
that the disallowance would officially 
appear on the next schedule to be signed 
by the Commissioner; therefore that 
they had actual notice and as a practical 
matter suffered no injury. “We are ad- 
vised’ by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that there are thousands of these claims 
which amount in the aggregate to more 
than two billions of dollars,” the Govern- 
ment’s petition says. 





Case Involving Tax on 
Indian Up for Review 


No. 80. United States v. Krieger. 
Awaiting argument. Certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. (Companion case to No. 79). 

No. 81. Choteau v. Commissioner. 
Awaiting argument. Certiorari, to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit which held against the taxpayer 
and ruled that zn Osage Indian holding 
a certificate of competency was subject 
‘o the Federal income tax on his pro ratz 
share of royalties and bonuses from 
tribal mineral leases. | 


No. 84. Hopkins v. Bacon. 
argument. Certiorari 





to the Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Fi ircuit | filed June 28, 1930, D. C., S. D./N. Y., Doc. 
th Had th Cireat E 54/167, The Travelers Efficiency Case Co. 
et al. v. M. Lifton et al. (Lifton Mfg. Co.) 


holding for the taxpayer and ruling that 


act, but not if made under the 1921 act.|@ husband and wife domiciled in Texas 


\had the right to make separate returns 
,of community income, each reporting one- 
half thereof (V U. S. Dajly 74). 

No. 86. Benter v. Ptaff. Awaiting 
jargument. Certiorari to the Circuit 
_Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
holding for the taxpayer and ruling that 
a husband and wife domiciled in Louisi- 
ana had the right to make separate re- 
turns on community income, each report- 
ing one-half thereof (V U. S. Daily 74). 

No. 87. Milliken v. United States. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Court of Claims which held 
against the taxpayer and ruled that the 







candescent lamp, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
| 4951, General Electric Co. v. McCrary Stores 
Corp. 
A General Electric Co. v. F. & W. 
Awaiting \ Silver Stores, Inc, et al. Decree as above. 


S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 49/298, Franc-Stroh- 
menger & Cowan, Inc., v. K. Rockefeller et 


strip, filed June 27, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
N. A. Bolt Co., Inc. 

filed May 26, 1930, D. C. Vt. (Burlington), 
et al. v. E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. et al. 


method of making, D. C. 





retroactive provisions of the 1918 Act 
imposing an estate tax were not uncon- 
stitutional (V U. S. Daily 4). The trans- 
fer in question was’a gift made in con- 
templation of death in 1916. The rates 


under the 1916 act which. would have|C. N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. E 512, Baker 


tnat year were approximately 40 fer cent 
of those imposed by the 1918 statute, the 
briefs in the case assert. 


provisions of the 1918 act, it was ex- 
plained. 

Errors in Computing Capital 
Stock Tax Alleged 


No. 93. 
v. Bowers. 


~ 


™ 


the Second Circuit. The lower court 
erred in holding that it was liable to the 


capital stock tax for the year ended June | 54 


80 1921, the company contends; and also 
erred in ineluding in the basis of the tax 


(and excluding as liabilities) the divi-|in audions, filed June 24, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
dends declared on annual and deferred | N. 


dividend policies and deposits required 
by outstanding contracts to be held for 
payment to stockholders. -The Court of 
Claims erred in holding that the com- 
pany was not liable,to the capital stock 


tax for the year ended June 30, 1922, the| paratus for manufacturing hollow concrete 


Government contends in a ¢ i 
case (No. 160). 40 4.05 
No. 97. Roberts Sash & Door Co. v. 


United States. Docketed~ but not sub- 


mitted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims| banjos, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 53/365, 
which held against the taxpayer and|W. L. Lange v. Gibson, Inc. 
ruled that a tax paid after the statute of | June 24, 1930 


limitations had expired could not be re- 
covered when prior to that date the tax- 
payer filed a bond with surety for pay- 


ment (V U. S. Daily 248). Collection of 


I 
applied if the decedent had died during 


S. Daily |the tax was made by threat of distraint| and similar playing surface, filed June 19, 


jafter the collector’s right to use that 
|method had been extinguished by t 


|statute, the taxpayer contends. The 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


a 
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Doc. E 43/163, J. A. Kulier v. 


riefs The decedent |p. C., 
died in 1920 and the tax was imposed at/| Co. v. A. Pollock. Consent decree for plain- 
the 1918 rates and under the retroactive | tiff Apr. 15, 1930. 


New York Life Insurance Co.| » 


3 Awaiting argument, Certio-| Vaughn v. American Can Co. 
rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for | for want of equity June 2, 1930. 


he | tional Golf Course Co. et al. 


|company was entitled to its day in court} Pipe Products Corp. et’al. v. W. E. Gorman, 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


-e-—-_ 4 
Banks—Deposits—County: funds—Liability for wrongful withdrawals by treas- 
urer—Notice to bank— 

A ban kwhich accepted a county treasurer’s check against county funds on 
deposit in the bank, in payment of the treasurer’s indebtedness to the bank, 
had knowledge that.the treasurer was misappropriating county funds and could 
not avoid liability for fundg subsequently withdrawn and misappropriated on 
the ground that the funds were withdrawn for county purposes, since knowl- 
edge. of wrongful withdrawals put the bank on inquiry as to all subsequent 
withdrawals. 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. v. Farmers Bank; C. C. A. 8; No. 8779, Sept. 8, 1980. 


aa ee ee funds—Trustee ex maleficio—Liability for funds with- 
rawn— 

Where a bank which was not a legal county depository accepted from the 
county treasurer county funds for deposit, it became a trustee ex maleficio as 
to the county funds on deposit and was liable as such for the amounts with- 
drawn and misappropriated by the county treasurer. 

oe & Deposit Co. v. Peoples Bank; Same v. Missouri State Bank; C. 
C. A. 8, Nos. 8780, 8781, Sept. 8, 1930. { / 

















. ' 
Corporation—Officers—Powers—Consent to extension of time for ‘payment of 
mortgage— 

The managing officer of a corporate mortgagor could consent to an agree- 
ment between the corporation’s grantee who had assumed the mortgage indebt- 
edness and the mortgagee extending the time for the payment of the mort- 

age, though not expressly authorized to so do in writing. by the board of 

irectors. 

Amidon 'v. Traverse Land Co. et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28009, Sept. 19, 1930, 





Master and servant—Liability for injuries to servant—Actions—Servant’s testi- 
mony—Disclosure of fact as to insurance— ‘ 

In a minor’s action against his employer for irfjuries, in which he was asked 
by the defendant why he had quit working for such employer, his answer “they 
ran me off, said the insurance wouldn’t allow them to work me”, and the court’s 
refusal to strike out the answer on the ground that it divulged the fact that 
the employer was insured against liability did not entitle the employer to a 
reversal of the judgment for the employe since the answer was a direct response 
to the defendant’s question. 

Keller v.-Caldwell Furniture Company; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 512, Sept. 17, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Industrial commission—Usurpation of court func- 
tions—Crediting employer with amount received by employe in action against 
third party— f . 

The Industrial Accident Commission of California, in granting the employer 
a credit for the amount of the judgment against a third party tort-feasor which 
the employe has received against the amount of the employer’s liability for 
compensation, does not usurp the functions of the court. 

Jacobsen v. Industrial Accident Commission of California; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13796, Aug. 30, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Industrial commission—Powers—Crediting employer 
with amount received by employe in action against third party— 

The Industrial Accident Commission of California had the power to grant 
an employer, who did not join in an injured employe’s action against a third 
party tort-feasor, a credit for the amount of the judgment against the thifd 

arty which the employe had received against the amount of the employer’s 
fiability for compensation, including the amount of future payments, although 
the Commission has not been expressly empowered by the compensation. act 
to grant such credit, and although the employer’s lien on the employe’s judg- 
ment, under the act, extends only to the amount of the compensation that the 
employer has aid and does not cover the amount of future payments for 
which the ceuulaner has become liable, since the Commission could grant such 
credits under its broad power to effectuate the purpose of the act and to pre- 
vent double recovery by the employe; but the Commission, in granting such 
credit, must deduct from the amount for which the credit is granted such 
portion of the amount received by the employe as represents recovery for 
elements for which the employer is not liable for compensation, such as physical 
pain and mental ,suffering. 

Jacobsen v. Industrial Accident Commission of California; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13796, Aug. 30, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Insuranee—Life ineuragge—Exemption from liability—Participation in aero- 
nautics— 

A person who took a ride in an airplane with the pilot, who navigated and 
operated it, was “participating” in aeronautics, within the meaning of a pro- 
vision of a life insurance policy which exempted the insurance company from 
liability for death resulting from injuries received during such aa tion.— 
Head et al. v. New York Lfe Insurance Co. (C. C. A. 10.)—V U. S. Daily,, 
2300, Sept. 26, 1930. 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 






Stutzman et al. Same, D. C. Minn., 4th 
Div., Doc. 1734, National Pipe Products 
Corp. et.al. v. H. S. Call. Same, filed June 
25, 1930, D. C., W. D. Mich. ‘Grand Rap- 
ids), Doc. E 2360, National Pipe Products 
Corp. et al. v. C. Humphreys. Same, filed 
June 27, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwau- 
kee), Doc. 2941, Second Street Co. v. Tom 
Thumb Golf Courses, Inc., et al. Same, 
filed June 16, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
5002, National Pipe Products Corp. et al. 
v. A. A. Seger et al. Same, filed June 20, 
1930, D. C., S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 
1251, T. M. Fairbairn et al. v. Velvet Greens, 


1399098. (See 1625566.) 


1423956, Mitchell & White, Tipless_in- 
Doe. 


Doc. 4952, 


Dismissed July 15, 1930. 
Grand 


1444811, J. P. Tarbox, Portable filing case, 


1447090, J. E. Langsdrof, Necktie, D. C., 


: : Ine. Doc. 1252, T. M. Fairbairn et al. v. 
7 Goons. ead order of discontinuance Playmore Corp. Same, filed Aug. 9, 1930, 
by ey ; D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 698, 


1451491, S. H. Calkins, Pattern and guide W. G. Bertsche et al. v, J. Robinson et al. 


1572028, M. Mueller, Shaping and trim- 
ming attachment for tile-forming machine, 
filed June 21, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E R-88-M¢ Gladding, McBean 
& Co. v. Los Angeles Brick Co, 

1576149, R. Siegert, Process and apparatus 
for the manufacture of hollow objects of 
chocolate, D, C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/251, 
T. C. Weyzandt Co. v. A. Van Emden. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff (notice July 16, 


Doc. E 54/144, The Traitel Marble Co. v. 
1458920, F. J. Troll, Road bearing meter, 
Doc. E 114, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


1459078, A. M. Alexander, Confection and 
Kans. (Topeka), 
Alexander v. The De 


Doc. 1262-N, A. M. 
Injunction granted 


Coursey Creamery Co. 
(notion 28) ~ bf 7 sd 1 1930). 

1471173, J. A. Kulier, Terminal for elec- 1590322, I. Schlesinger, 
tric conductor wires, D. C., S. D. N. Y., June 27, 1930, D hg i ce EB 
Brown & | 54/142, J. B. Cohen et al. v. Kinderhook 

Consent | Knitted Cap Co. 

1598874, L. A. Phelan, Electrical appa- 
ratus, filed June 9, 1930, D. C. Mass., Doc. 
E 3268, Time-O-Stat Controls Co. et al. 
v. Engineering Products Corp. 

1604739, C, R. Downs, Apparatus for ue 
moting catalytic reactions, t C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 4316, The Selden Co. v. The Barrett 
Co. Decree affirmed July 11, 1930. 

1616224, J. L. Kleinman, Top, filed June 
28, 1930, D, C., 8S. D. N. ¥., Doc, E 54/168, 
J. L. Kleinman v. J. Pressman et al. 

1625566, Rosenthal & Winter, Folding ma- 
chine, 1399098," C. P. Winter, same,: C. 
C. A., 8d Cir., Doc. 4287, West Disinfecting 


Knitted cap. filed 
D. N, Y., Do 


Green Ignition Sales Co. et al. 
decree for plaintiff June 26, 1930. 
1491915, W. L. McLaine, Float plug, D. 


Oil Tools, Inc., et al. v. Larkin Packer Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice (notice June 
24, 1930), 5 

1504128, C. G. Lindbon, Cigarette case, 
E, D. N. Y., Doc, 4541, W. DeMuth & 


1520424, C. McCullough, Machine for 
treating eggs, filed June 27, 1930, D. Cc. N. 
D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2643, McCul- 
lough Egg Equipment Co. v. W. Bennet Co. 
Doc. E 2644, McCullough Egg Equipment 





Co. v. W. H. Roussel. Co. v. U. S. Paper Mills,/Inc., et al. Dis- 
1520458, F. E, Vaughn, Cable drive, D. C.,| missed as to 1399098 and affirmed as to 

D. Ill. (Danville), Doc. 107-D, F, E.| 1625566 July. 3, 1930. 
Dismissed ibution of 


1628126, L, N. Dieterich, Dis 
intelligence, D. C., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doe, 
E 642, H. E. Capehart et al. v. Automatic 
Radio Corp. Decree Pro Confesso (notice 
June 23, 1930). : 

1630423, A. W. Gothberg, Cable puppost 
filed July 16, 1930, D. C., W. D. N.Y. (Buf- 
falo), Doc. 319, A. W. Gothberg et al. v. 
Lapp Insulator Co., Inc. 

1637855, W. J. Butler, Cigar lighter, D. 
C. R.'1., Doc. 300, H. Lederer & Bro., Inc., 
v. A. Travis. Dismissed without prejudice 
May 26, 1930. 

1650905, O. L. Mills, Welding rod, filed 
July 29, 1930, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E R-113-J, Mills Alloys, .Inc., 
v. Stoody Co. et al. 

1695346, H. A. Reese, 

1930, 


1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed 
July 1, 1930, D. C., S. D, N. Y., Doc. E 
/178, A, B. Dick Co. v. Duplicating Sup- 
lies Corp. et al. 

1583858, L. A. Hazeltine, Method and 
means for neutralizing capacity coupling 


Y., Doc. E 54/122, Hazeltine Corp. v. 
General Motors Radio Corp. et al. 

1537879, A. L. Putman, Pneumatic treaded 
vehicle wheel, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5362, 
Steel Wheel Corp. v. B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. Patent held invalid June 28, 1930. | 

1547530, W. P. Stanton, Method and ap- 


building blocks, D. C., S. D. Texas (Cor- 
pus Christi), Doe. E 43, National Stone 
Tile-Corp. v. H. J. Seims. Patent held in- 





Smokeless re- 
D. C., 8. D. 


at ue oe, oe) ‘ nye Doe’ fe 54/0, Yankee Metal Products 
, W. L. Lange, Shell resonator for| Corp’ y, United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer- 


Discontinued fea, Ine. 
; 1705989, McCabe & Ammetrene, Her- 
1556406, L. Bloch, By-pass valve with stop metically sealed electric switch, filed July 


23, 1930, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3308, Arcless 
Contact Co. et al. v. Engineering Products 
Corp., 

1718866, B. W. Macy, Liquid heater, filed 
June 7, 1980, D. C, N. J., Doc. EB 4067, B. 
W. Macy v. Electro-Matic Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1723520, B. Pintel, Holder for cakes or 
pads of steel wodl, filed June 2, 1930, D. 

. J., Doc. E 4046, Saf Way Products 


and mounting therefor, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 
679, The Republic Brass Co. v. Speakman 
Co., Dismissed June 28, 1930. 

1559520, T. M. Fairbairn, Putting green 


1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., S, Div., Doc. 4262, | 
National Pipe Products Corp. et al. v. Na-| 
Same, D. C., 
E. D. Ill. (Danville), Doc. 256-D, National | C 
Corp. v. M. Shapiro (Newark Products Co.). 

1152814, E. L. Klos, Bed bottom, filed June 
26, 1930, D. C., Minn., 3d Div., Doc. E 1997, 


y 
- 


Same, D. C., N. D. Iowa, W. Div., Doc. E 276, 
National Pipe Products Corp. et al. v. F. B. 
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Person Riding With Pilot Who Operated Air: 
craft Found to Be “Participating in Aero- 
nautics’ Within Terms of Contract 





Denver, Colo. 
Harry B. Heap and Tinie O. HEAD - 


v. 

New York: Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Circuit Court * Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
os. -! 


A ls from the District Court for the 

estern District of Oklahoma. 

James C. CHEEK and ALBERT L. MCRILL 
filed briefs for appellant in No. 245, 
and for appellants in No. 246; W. F. 
WIson, W F. Witson Jr. R. E. 
Owens and Louis H. CooKE filed brief 
for appellee in No. 246; F. A. RITTEN- 
HousE, FRANK E. Lee, and JoHN F. 
WessTER filed brief for appellee in 
No. 245. 

Before Lewis, PHILLIPS and McDEr- 
MOTT, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 9, 1930 

PuHILuirs, Circuit Judge——Appeal No. 
246: Harry B. Head and Tillie O. Head 
brought this action against the New 
York Life Insurance Company to recover 
upon a policy of life insurance. 

The petition alleged in part the fol- 
lowing: That on Aug. 27, 1926, the in- 
surance company issued to Arthur G. 
Head a certain life insurance policy by 
which it agreed to pay $5,000 to the 
beneficiaries named in such policy, upon 
receipt of due proof of the death of the 
insured, and the further sum of $5,000, 
if such death resulted from accident, as 
defined in the double indemnity clause 
of the policy; that plaintiffs are the 
father and mother of the insured and 
the beneficiaries named in such policy; 
that for some time prior to May 4, 1929, 
the insured had been engaged in the in- 
surance business in Oklahoma City and 
on such day had gone to an airport near 
that city, at the request of the owner of 
an airplane, to inspect and to get in- 
formation concerning such airplane, pre- 
paratory to writing a policy insuring it 
against fire, theft and tornado; that the 
pilot of such airplane suggested that in- 
sured take a ride in the airplane for the 
purpose of gathering such information 
as might be needed in preparing the ap- 
plication for and writing such insurance; 
that the insured boarded such airplane 
and the pilot set it in motion; that after 
such airplane had-been in the air about 
six minutes, it dived sharply to the 
ground and was wrecked, and as a re- 
sult thereof insured sustained injuries 
from which he died three hours later; 
and that the insurance company had paid 
to the beneficiaries $5,000 but denied lia- 
bility under the double indemnity clause. 


Demurrer of 
Company Upheld 


The policy, a copy of which was at-! forfeit the insurance. 


homa or issued by a life insurance com- 
pany organized under the laws of Okla- 
homa. There is nothing on the face of 
the policy here involved or in the allega- 
tions of the petition to show that this 
policy was either issued or delivered in 
the State of Oklahoma. It affirmatively 
appears that it was issued by a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, and that the pre- 
miums and the benefits were payable at 
the office of the insurance company in 
the City and State of New York. Under 
these facts, the laws of New York rather 
than of Oklahoma would govern. In the 
ease of The Matter of the Metropolitan 
L. I. Co. v. Conway, 252 N. Y. 449, 169 © 
* E. 642, it was held that the following 
rider, 


“Death as a result of service, trayel, 
or flight in any species of aircraft, ijex- 
cept as a fare-paying passenger, is a 
risk not assumed under this policy; 
but, if the insured shall die as 
a result, directly or indirectly, of 
such service, travel or flight, the com- 
pany will pay to the beneficiary the re- 
serve on this policy” 


was not inconsistent with the provisions 
of Insurance Law, Sec. 101, subdivision 
2 (Consolidated Laws of New York: 
Chap. 28), which provides that every pol- 
icy “shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for @ period of two years fr 

its date of issue except for nonpayment 
of premiums and except for violation of 
the conditions of the\ policy relating to 
military or naval service in time of war,” 


for the reason that the “incontestable 
clause” of such statute was not a defini- 


tion of the hazard to be borne by the in- 
surer but a limitation as to defenses 
based on a breach of condition rendering 
the policy invalid. 


Effect of Incontestable 
Clause Considered 


The “incontestable clause” in Sec. 
6731, supra, is not a mandate as to cov- 
erage nor a definition of the hazards to 
be borne by the insurer. It provides 
rather that, after the expiration of the 
two-year period, the sey within the 
limits of the coverage, shall stand unaf- 
fected by any defense that it was invalid 
in its inception or thereafter became in- 
valid by reason of a condition ‘broken. 

The® exceptions to the “incontestab 
clause” of the statute do not militate 
against this construction. Here, again, 
the distinction must be made between 
limitation on the coverage and limitation 
on a defense of invalidity. A policy may 
provide that default in the payment of 
a premium or the entry of the insured 
into the military or naval service shall 
Such a condition 


tached to the petition, contained, among) is more than a limitation of the risk. It 


other things, the following provisions: 


“The double indemnity provided on the! ditio 


first page hereof shall be payable upon 
receipt of due proof that the death of 


‘the insured resulted directly and inde- 


pendently of all other causes from bodily 
injury effected solely through external, 
violent and~acecidental ‘means and oc- 
curred within 90 days‘after such injury. 


“Double indemnity shall not be pay- 
able if the insured’s death resulted * * * 
from participation as a passenger or 
otherwise in aviation or aeronautics. 

“Payment of Premiums.—All premi- 
ums are payable on or before their due 
date at the home office of the company 


or to an authorized agent of the com-/¢ 


any. x“* * 

“All benefits under this policy are pay- 
able at the home office of the company. 
in the City and State of New York.” 

The insurance company demurred to 
the penne upon the ground that it did 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action. The court sustained the 
demurrer. Plaintiffs elected to stand 


upon their petition. From an order dis- 
misging the: petition, plaintiffs have ap- 
pealed. 


Sec. 6707, C. O. S., 1921, in part pro- 
vides: e 

Life Insurance — Definition — Regulation. 
All corporations, associations, partnerships 
and individuals doing business in this State 
under any charter, compact, agreement or 
statute of this or any other State, involv- 
ing the payment of money or other thing 
of value to families or representatives of 
policyholders or members, conditioned upon 
the continuation or cessation of human life, 
or involving an insurance, guaranty, con- 
tract or pledge for the payment of endow- 
ments or annuities, shall be deemed to be 
life insurance companies. * * * 

Sec. 6731, C. O. S., 1921, in part, pro- 
vides: 

Life Policy—Contracts and Provisions 
Necessary. No policy of life insurance shall 
be issued or delivered in this State or be 
issued by a life insurance company or- 
ganized under the laws of this State unless 
the same shall at least provide in substance 
the following. * * * 

Third: That the policy, together with the 
application therefor, a copy of which ap- 
plication shall be endorsed upon or attached 
to the policy and made-a part thereof, shall 
constitute the entire contract between the 
parties and shall be incontestable after two 
years from its date, except for nonpayment 
of premiums and except all violations of 
the conditions of the policy relating to the 
naval or military service in time of war; 
provided, that the application therefor need 
net be attached to any policy containing a 
clause making the policy incontestable from 
date of issue. 


Reservation in Policy 
Is Said to Be Void 


Counsel for plaintiffs contend that the 
policy is a life insurance policy within 
the meaning of section 6707, supra, and 
'that the provision in the policy that. dou- 
ble'indemnity shall not be payable if the 
insured’s death resulted “from participa- 
tion as a passenger or otherwise in avia- 
tion or aeronautics” violates section 
6731, supra, and is therefore void. 

Sec, 6731, supra, by its express terms, 
only applies to policies of life insurance 
issued or delivered in the State of Okla- 





| Simmons Co. v. U. S. Bedding Co., Inc. 
1758310, H. O. Costello, Exercising ball 
and support therefor, filed July 381, 1930, 
D, C. Conn, (New Haven) Doc. E: 2072, H. 
O. Costello et al. v. H. Hahn, Inc. 

1753884, My E. Edwards, Marking device, 
filed Aug. 2, 1930, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3310, 
T. J. Edwards, Inc., v. J. L. Valiquette. 

Re. 15902, S. F. Zaloom, Preserving com- 
pound for pistachio nuts, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 53/344, Zenobia Co., Inc., v. Sheba 
Pistachio Corp. et al. Consent decree for 
plaintiff July 21, 1930. 

Re. 17087, P. L. Billingsley, Sewing deyice, 
filed Aug. 1, 1930, D. C., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div., 


isa preries for forfeiture upon a con- 
iom broken. In the event of its vio- 
lation, the policy, at the election of the 
insurer is avoided altogether and this 
notwithstanding the death of the insured 
is unrelated to the breach. No such re- 
sult follows when there is mere restric- 
tion as to coverage. The policy is still 
valid and enforceable in respect to the 
risks assumed. 

Such being the nature and purpose of 
an “incontestable clause,” it is clear that 
such a clause does not preclude the in- 
surer from asserting that the risk pro- 
ducing the death of the insured was not 
within the coverage of the policy. Jolly 
v. Jefferson Standard L. I. Co., —— N. 

ar. ——, ——, S. E. ——, decided Aug. 
20, 1930 (V U. S. Daily 2033); Sanders 
v. Jefferson S. L. Co. (C. C. A. 5), 10 
Fed. (2d) 143; Metropolitan L. I. Co., 
252 N. Y. 449, 169 N. E. 642. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs further con- 
tend that the death of the insyred did 
not result “from participation as a pas- 
senger or otherwise in aviation or aero- 
nautics.” The allegations of the petition 
show thdt the insured suffered the inju- 
ries which caused his death as the direct 
result of traveling in an airplane. 


Definitions of 
Terms Presented 


Counsel for the plaintiffs cite and rely 
upon Masonic Accident I. Co. v. Jackson, 
—— Ind. , 164 N. E. 628; Gits v. 
New York Life Ins: Co. (C. C. A. 7), 32 
Fed. (2d) 7; Benham v. American Cent. 
L. I. Co., 140 Ark. 612, 217 S. W. 462. _ 
The Jackson case decided that a person/ 
riding as a passenger in an airplane 
“was not engaged in aviation.”. The 
court said that the word “engage” means 
“to carry on, to conduct, to employ one’s 
self and does not relate to a single act.” 
In the Gits case, the policy employed 
the phrase “engaging in * * * aeronautic 

erations.”, The court held that the 
phrase employed suggested the quality 
of continuity and frequency, as well as 
some degree of participation in the use 
of the instrumentality. Likewise, in the 
Benham case, the policy employed the 
word “engaged.” 

“Engage” is defined in Vol. 3 of Words 
& Phrases, 3d series, at page 258, as fol- 
lows: “Engage means to take part in or 
be employed in, however the employment 
may arise;” and at page 259, as follows: 
“To engage is to embark in business; to 





‘ 


> 


. 


take a part; to employ or involve one’s a 


self; to devote attention and effort.” The 
word “engage” connotes more. than a 
single act or a single transaction; it in- 
volves some continuity of action. Guilti- 
nan v. Metropolitan I. Co., 69 Vt. 469, - 
38 Atl. 315, 316; Peters v. Prudential I. 

Co., 238 N, Y. Sup. 500. In the latter 

case, it was held that the phrase, “en- 

gaging-in aviation,” did not include a 

passenger taking an occasional ride in 

an airplane and suggested that if it 

were intended to include souch a passen- 

ger it should have employed the expres- 

sion “participating in”; and pointed ott 

that the word “engaging”? means some- 

sae more than an occasional participa- ° 
ion. 

On the other hand, the word “partici- 
pate” means simply “to take or have a 
part or share in,” and “participating” 
means “a taking part, as in some action 
ew Century Dictionary. 


Petition Said to Fail 


To Show Cause of Action 


In Bew v. Travelers Ins. Co., 95 N. J. 
538, 112 Atl. 869, the court said: 

“The Standard Dictionary, and a num- 
ber of other dictionaries consulted, de- 
fine ‘participate’ as meaning ‘to receivé 
or have a part or share of; to partake 
of; experience in common with others; 
to have or enjoy a part or share in 
common with others; partake; as to par- 


Doc. E 695, The P. L. Billinghsley Co. v.| ticipate in a discussion.’ “To take a part 


The Mechanical Supplies Co. 


Re. 17510, J. A. Hoegger, Wall cabinets 


filed May 23, 1930, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4043, 
J. A. Hoegger v. R. Hartshorne. 


zs 
| 


in; as to participate in joys or sorrows’,” 
One who takes-a part in a single action 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.J 
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Involves Variety of Tax Problems: 
Right of Husband and Wife to Make Separate 


Returns of Community Income Under Cer- 
tain State Laws Questioned 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


in a suit on the bond, the petitioner’s|the interest upon which is wholly exempt 


writ asserts. 
No. 100. Riverside & Dan River Cot- 


from taxation (V U. S. Daily 100). . 
No. 129. Commissioner v. Whitehouse. 


ton Mills, Inc., v. United States. Docketed | Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 


but not submitted. Certiorari to the 
Court of Claims which held against the 
taxpayer and ruled that under the 1926 
act when an overpayment for any year 
prior to 1921 was applied as a credit 
against an additional assessment for a 
year also prior to 1921, interest was pay- 
able only from the date of overpayment 
to the date on which the tax against 
which the credit was applied sould have 
been paid. (IV U. S. Daily 3668.) In- 
terest should have been allowed to the 
date of the additional assessment, the 
taxpayer contends, Additional taxes for 
the year 1918 were assessed on Nov. 6, 
1926. Cn Nov. 8, 1926, overpayment for 
1919 and 1920 were credited against this 
additional tax. No interest should have 
been allowed on the credits, the Court of 

lgims held. ‘Interest should have been 

llbwed to Nov. 6, 1926, the taxpayer 
contends. 


Commissioner’s Use of 


Credit Protested 


No. 101. York.’Safe & Lock Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court - of 

\aims which held against the taxpayer. 

he first point, the briefs recite, is the 
same as in Riverside & D. v. United States, 
No. 100. When the petitioner was noti- 
fied that there has been an underpay- 
ment for 1918 he voluntarily attempted 
to make payment thereof so as to pre- 
vent the application of a 1919 overpay- 
ment as a credit, thus reducing interest 
on the 1919 overpayment. The Commis- 
sioner was justified in refusing to accept 
such payment, the Court of Claims held. 

No. 104. Oak Worsted Mills v. United 
States. Awaiting argument. Petition 
was granted limited to question of valid- 
ity and effect of section 611. The ques- 
tion is the same as that involved in Gra- 
ham & Foster v. Goodcell, No. 36, the 
Government’s brief recites. 

No. 105. Taft Woolen Co. v. United 
States. Awaiting argument. Petition 
was granted limited to question of valid- 
ity and effect of section 611. (Companion 
case No. 104.) 

6. 106. Goodell v. Koch. On certifi- 
cate from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 


thereof. 

No. 109. Commissioner v. National In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co., Inc. Awaiting argu- 
ment. Certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia which held 
for the taxpayer and ruled that a brew- 
ery was entitled to a deduction for a loss 
sustained through the abandonéd use of 
tangible property due to the enactment 
of the prohibition law (IV U. S. Daily 
3466). Two floors of the company’s 


Involves the right|a subsidiary for $4,000 an automobile 
of a husband and wife domiciled in Ari-| which had _ been 
zona to make separate returns of com-/| $3,600, and in 1918 the subsidiary sold 
munity income, each reporting one-half |the automobile to an outsider for $4,500. | 
| Under the 1918 statute the taxable gain 


building contained vats which could not /| 


be removed without dismantling the 
building, the opinion explained. 
Taxpayer's Right to 

Interést Involved in Case 


No. 118. Pottstown Iron Co. v. United 
States. Awaiting argument. Certiorari 


0 the Court of Claims which held against | ; 


he taxpayer. An overassessment for 

1918 was credited against deficiencies for 

1916 and 1917. If the credit was taken 
before the enactment of the 1926 act the 
taxpayer was entitled to interest, other- 
wise not, the Court of Claims explained 
in its decision which is to be reviewed. 
The credit was taken, the taxpayer con- 
ténds, either when the Commissioner 
signed the schedule of overassessments 
or when he “made appropriate entries on 
the taxpayer’s account in his record by 
which the credit was effected, and the 
outstanding liabilities for other years ex- 
tinguished.” The credit was allowed when 
the Commissioner signed the schedule of 
refunds and credits and since that was 
after the enactment of the 1926 act, no 
interest was allowable on the amount of 
the credit, the Court of Claims held. 
No. 115. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co. v. Commissioner. Awaiting argu- 
ment, Petition was granted limited to 
the question of the validity and effect of 
waivers. Certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth ‘Circuit which 
held against the taxpayer. A waiver of 
the statute of limitations for assessment 
did not confer upon the Commissioner 
the right to collect the tax after the stat- 
utory period of collection, the company 
contends. It was unnecessary to decide 
that question, the Circuit Court held (V 
U.S. Daily 166) since a later waiver ex- 
tending: the time for collection was valid, 
even though .executed after the statute 
had run. 

No, 116. United States v. Felt & Tar- 
rant Mfg. Co. Awaiting argument. Cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims which held 
for the taxpayer and ruled that a refund 
claim notifying the Commissioner that 
all the taxpayer’s legal rights vould be 


for depreciation, of patents, which was 

the issue in the ‘suit... The Commissioner 
ag not misled by the fact that the claim 

4 in. general terms since under the 

e gulations in force at the time no deduc- 
ion 


— 
tion, the Court of Claims declared. 

No. 12 American Molasses Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but no sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims. 
The question, according to the peti- 
tioner’s brief, is what limitations, if any, 
in the computation of. consolidated in- 
vested capital, can be applied to the capi- 
tal stock of the petitioning company 
which was issued for the stock of an 
affiliated company. 

No.. 123.—Black. Hardware Co. v. 
Commissioners. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted,. Certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit which 
held against the taxpayer and ruled that 
the cost of raising the lower floor of a 
building to protect it against tide floods 
was not deductible as an ordinary and 

_ necessary business expense (V U. S., 
Daily 382). “Expenditures should not be 
capitalized unless they actually increase 
the value of the property,” the petitioner 
argues. 

o. 124. First National Bank of Chi- 
cago v. United States. Awaiting argu- 
ment. Certiorari to the Court of Claims 
which held against the taxpayer and 


ermitted for patent deprecia- 


;Court of Ap 


ao upon was sufficient, although it | 
id not specifically mention a deduction 


to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit which held for the taxpayer 
and ruled that the exemption accorded 
the value of property acquired by be- 
quest applied to an annuity when the 
corpus of the estate,was charged with 
payment and no specific fund was set 
aside in trust therefor, even though pay- 
ment of a part of’such annuity was made 
out of the income of the estate (V U. S. 
Daily 48). 

No. 160. Bowers v. New York Life In- 
surance Co. Awaiting argument. Cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. (Companion case 
No. 93). 

No. 173. Stanley Securities Co. y. 
United States. Doeketed but not submit- 
ted. Certiorari to the Court of ‘Claims 
which held against the taxpayer and 
ruled that it was doing business within 
the meaning of section 700 of the 1924 
Act and hence subject to the capital stock 
tax imposed thereby (V U. S. Daily 128). 

No. 175. Weed & Brother v. United 
States. Docketed but not submitted. Cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims which 
held against the taxpayer. The taxpayer 
contends that the Commissioner had no 
right to compute its net income on the 
accrual basis, that salaries and dividends 
left in the business by officers and stock- 
holders constituted invested capital for 
1919 and that the court erred in holding 
that it was not entitled to a further de- 
duction. representing additional presi- 


dent’s salary. 
Effect of Change in 
Returns to Be Considered 


No. 196. Packard Motor Car Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims 
which held against the taxpayer. For 
1917, the briefs explain, the petitioner 
and its subsidiaries were required to file ; 
separate returns for income tax purposes | 
and a single consolidated return for 
profits tax purposes. For 1918 the peti- 
tioner and its subsidiaries were required 
to file a single consolidated return for 
both purposes. The issues may be illus- 
trated, the Court of Claims said, by as- 
suming that in 1917 the petitioner sold to 


manufactured for 


to be reported as consolidated net income 
for that year would be $900, the Court of 
Claims ruled. 

No. 199. Commissioner v. Houston. 

Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit holding in favor of the tax- 
payer and ruling that where it was a 
sheer impossibility to show the Mar. 1, 
1913, value of a certain right acquired in 
1906, and the taxpayer received a sum in 
1920 in full settlement of such right, the 
proper basis for determining the deducti- 
ble loss was cost and return (V U. S. 
Daily 234). The taxpayer did establish 
that the Mar. 1, 1913, value was at least 
not below that of original cost in 1906, 
the respondent’s brief asserts. 
No. 202. Commissioner v. Henry. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the } 
Third Circuit. (Companion case to No. 
199—V U. S. Daily 288). 

No. 203. Commissioner v. Porter. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. (Companion case to No. 
199—V U. S. Daily 326). 


Ruling on Mandamus to 
Compel Refund Sought 


Nos 204. United State ex rel. Endicott 
v. Melon. Docketed but not submitted. 
Certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia which held against 
the taxpayer and ruled that where the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue found 
that there had been an overpayment, but 
the claim for refund which had been 
filed within the statutory period set 
forth no specific grounds therefor, the 
taxpayer was not entitled to a writ of 
mandamus compelling the refund (V U. 
S. Daily 274. It was unnecessary for the 
taxpayer, to set forth specific grounds 
since section 252 of the 1921 Act, unlike 
R. S. 3226, is mandatory and requires 
the Commissioner to make a refund when 
hé finds an oeetparment was made and 
a claim was submitted within the re- 
quired time, the taxpayer contends. At 
any rate, he says, it would have been 
futile to have made the claim more 
specific since at the time the Commis- 
sioner’s construction of the law would 
have caused him to reject it. . 

No. 205. Rose v. Grant. Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 

pone for the Fifth Circuit, 
holding for the taxpayer and ruling that 
a life tenant was entitled-to a deduction 
for depreciation under the 1918 and 1921 
Acts (V U. S. Daily 394). The tax- 
payer’s father died in 1901, devising to 
him a life estate, subject to a life estate 
in the taxpayer’s mother who died /Sept. 
2, 1920. Even if, the deduction for de- 
preciation is allowed, the allowance 
should be computed on the value of the 
life estate on Mar. 1, 1913 and not on 
its value on Sept, 2, 1920, the Govern- 
ment’s brief asserts. . 

No. 206. Rose v. Grant. Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Cirewit] 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 
(Companion case to No. 205). 

No. 207. Means v. United States. 
Docketed but not submitted. Certiorari 
to the Court of Claims which held 
against the taxpayer and ruled that the 
gift tax imposed by the 1924 Act applied 
to revocable trusts created before the 
effective date of the act, when the power 
of revocation was not surrendered until 
after that date (V U.S. Daily 462). 

No, 208. Graniteville Mfg. Co. v. 
United States. Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. The question in this case is the 
same as in Riverside & Dan R. C. M- v. 
United States, No. 100, the Government’s 
memorandum in opposition states. 

No. 209. National Equipment Co. v. 
United States, Docketed but not sub- 
mitted. Certiorarr to the Court of 
Claims. (Companion case to No. 208). 
_No. 213. Osburn California Corpora- 
tion v. Welch. Docketed but not sub- ! 
mitted. Certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit which | 











ruled that interest paid by joint-stock | held against the taxpayer (V U. S. Daily 


land banks on their joint-stock land banks | 406.) 


A provision of the 1924 Act re- 


honds is not deductible, as such bonds con- | quired that under certain circumstances 
sit an indebtedness incurred and con-|thé basis for computing the gain on 
nued to purchase or carry securities,|the sale of property acquired after Dec. 
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Banks Allowed 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Libraty- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—Expenses—Depositors’ guaranty fund assessed against Texas State 


banks— 


Amounts assessed against State banks 
tain the depositors’ guaranty fund are 


as business expenses of the year in which the deposit was made. 
Memorandum 3877 (C. B. IV-2, 79) modified.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


V U. S. Daily, 2299, Sept. 26, 1930. 


operating in the State of Texas to main 
allowable deductions from gross income 
Solicitor’s 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 25 


Lafoyette Lumber Company, Docket No. 
16243. : . 

The Commissioner did not err in 
disallowing, either as a bad debt or 
as a loss, a deduction claimed by the 
petitioner from its gross income for 
1920. 

The Fajardo Sugar Company of Porte 
Rico, Docket No. 16544. 

1, A net loss for a period ended 
July 31, 1919, there being no income 
for the year ended July 31, 1920, may 
not be deducted in computing taxable 
income for the year ended July 31, 
1921. 

2. Under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
expenditures made by a foreign cor- 
poration in conducting its business 
are deductible in computing its tax- 
able income from sources within the 
United States only when allocable 
to the production of income from 
sources within the United States or 
where a ratable part of general ex- 
penditures is apportioned to income 
from sources within the United 
States. Where the Commissioner 
has not allowed the deduction of such 
expenditures, the burden is on the 
petitioner to establish that they are 
deductible in computing income from 
sources within the United States, 
and is not met by showing merely 
that such expenditures were made. 

8. Demand loans made to concerns 
which are not in the business of re- 
ceiving deposits are not deposits 
within the meaning of section 217 
(a) (1) (A) of the Revenue Act of 

rn. 


4. Evidence held to establish that 
petitioner, a foreign corporation, 
had an office and place of business 
within the United States. 

5. Petitioner, a foreign corpora- 
tion with an office within the United 
States, sustained large losses during 
the taxable year. For two previous 
years it had na income from sources 
within the United States. For the 
taxable year’ it had income from 
sources within the United States 
which exceeded the deductions there- 
from. In the belief that it had no 
taxable income because of its losses, 
its officers failed to file a return 
within the time fixed by the Revenue 
Act but ,subsequently, without de- 
mand or suggestion from the taxing 
authorities, voluntarily filed a return 
which disclosed its income from 
sources within the United States. 
Held, not liable to penalty of 25 per 
cent of the tax imposed by section 
3176 of the Revised Statutes for will- 
ful neglect to file return. 

Robert Treat Hotel Company, Docket No. 

20985. 

Value of a lease for invested cap- 
ital purposes and amounts of annual 
deduction for exhaustion of the lease 
determined. 

First National Securities Company, 

Docket No. 25507. 2 

The Commissioner’s determination 
of a deficiency in income tax liability 
of $18,666.65, plus a 5 per cent pen- 
alty, for the years 1922 to 1925, in- 
clusive, approved, there being no 
sufficient evidence adduced to over- 
come the correctness of such deter- 
mination. 

Leo P. Bergin, Docket No. 27951. 

In returning taxable income, a 
residuary beneficiary under a will 
and a trust created thereby is not 
entitled, in the circumstances of the 
instant case, to deduct from his gross 
income any sums ordered by the 
court upon settlement of the trust 
and estate to be paid therefrom to 
the trustees and their attorneys for 
their services as such. 

Edwin J. Raber, Docket No. 29930. 

An attorney appointed by the At- 
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31, 1920-should be the same as in the 
hands of the.transferor.. That provision 
was constitutional, the Circuit Court 
held,’ even though applicable to sales 
made before the effective date of the act. 

No. 216. United “States v. Elmhirst, 
nee Straight. Docketed but not submit- 
ted. Certiorari to the Court of Claims 
which held for the taxpayer and ruled 
that under the 1918 Act the basis for 
determining the gain on the sale of prop- 
erty by an executor was the actual gain 
between the purchase price and sale price 
and not between the appraised value at 
the death of the testator and sale price 
(V U. S. Daily 142). 


No, 223. Commissioner v. First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Miami, Fla. Dock- 
eted but not submitted. Certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit whi@h held for the tax- 
payer. The taxpaying bank which kept 
its books on a cash basis charged com- 
missions for making real estate mort- 
gage loans, the commissions. being in- 
cluded in the amount of the notes given 
for the loahs. Such commissions were 
income at\the time the notes were paid 
or rediscounted, the Circuit, Court held. 
The commissions were incomé at the time 
the notes were given, the Government 
contends, 


No. 225. Hind v..Clark. Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
which affirmed a judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court holding that the 1917 rate 
applied to certain dividends declared in 
191 and received by the taxpayer. in 
1917. 

No. 231. Commissioner v. Chicago 
Railway Equipment Co. Docketed but 
not submitted. Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit. A tax waiver executed after the 
statute of limitations had expired, after 
the Commissioner had made his determi- 
nation and mailed a deficiency notice, 
and after an appeal had been taken to 
thé Board of Tax Appeals was invalid, 
the taxpayer contends. The Govern- 
ment’s assertion that the issue is the 
same as in the Stange (No. 23). Aiken 
(No. 69) and Brown (No. 115) cases is 
ergoneous, his brief says. 


(This article, of the series pre- 
senting by subject matter the cases 
on the docket_of the Supreme Court, 
will be concluded in the issue of 
Sept. 27, in which will also appear 
articles on the railroad and radio 
cases before the court.) 


torney General of Illinois to assist 
in the investigation of certain mu- 
nicipal affairs of the City of Chicago 
and to aid in the prosecution of cer- 
tain criminal cases in connection 
with charges of misconduct against 
certain members %f the Chicago 
Board of Education and other city 
officials, is not an officer or employe 
of the State of Illinois or of Cook 
County and the compensation paid to 
him for such services from funds 
duly appropriated by the County 
Board of Cook County, Illinois, is 
not exempt from income tax. 


; Tracy V. Buckwalter, Docket No. 33957. 
Mar. 1, 1913, value of certain pat- 
ents determined for exhaustion pur- 
poses. 


The petitioner is entitled-to deduct 
exhaustion upon that patent found 
to have been used in his “trade or 
business” within the meaning of sec- 
tion 214 (a) (8) of the Revenue Acts 
of 1924 and 1926. 

As to those patents owned by the 
petitioner but not used in his “trade 
or business” within the meaning of 
said section he is not entitled to de- 
duct exhaustion thereon. 

Amount of loss sustained by the 
petitioner because of the destruc- 
tion of an automobile by fire deter- 
mined and allowed. 

Nathan Rolnick, Lillie Rolnick, Docket 
Nos. 35325, 35386. 


In each of these cases the Commis- 
sioner has the burden of establishing 
that the petitioner is a transferee 
of the assets of the Wellbuilt Realty 
Co., Inc., and liable under section 280 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 for the 
payment of the taxes of that com- 
pany. Evidence considered and pe- 
tioner in Docket No. 35325 held lia- 
ble for tax as transferee; petitioner 
in Docket No. 35386 not shown to 
have been a transferee. 

Bonded Securities Corporation, Docket 
No. 41485. 

Commissioner’s disallowance of a 
reserve for bad debts claimed under 
section 234 (a)(5) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 approved. 


Merchandise Ruled Part 
Of Bibles Given Free Entry 


New York, Sept. 25.—Merchandise, 
described as 1,000. Bibles &n papier rou- 
leaux and 1,000 signets galaliths is held 
classifiable, for tariff purposes, as an 
entirety and duty free under paragraph 
1520, Tariff Act of 1922. Claim of the 
Jewish Education Association, to this 
effect, has just been sustained by the 
United States Customs Court. Chief Jus- 
tice Fischer writes the opinion. 

Upon entry, the Bibles were permitted 
free entry under paragraph 1520, but the 
signets were subjected to duty at the 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, yunder 
paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 1922. 

“We are satisfied from the evidence, 
which is uncontradicted,” Chief Justice 
Fischer writes, “that the signets are in 
fact integral parts of the Bibles in ques- 
tion, as claimed in the protest. We 
therefore hold the signets in question to 
be properly free of duty under para- 
graph 1520 with the Bibles of which 
they are integral parts, the two consti- 
tuting entireties, and that claim in the 
protest is sustained.” (Protest No. 356- 
688-G-20715-29.) 


(G. C. M. 8474.)— |; 


Deductions for 
Guaranty Fund 


Amounts Paid Into Reserve 
For. Depositors Held to 
Justify Allowance Under 
Texas Statutes 


The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has ruled that State banks 
in Texas ara entitled to a deduction in 
icomputing their Federal income taxes, 
for the amounts paid into the depositors 
guaranty fund. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


General Counsel’s Memorandum 8474. 

CHAREST.—An opinion is requested 
relative to theproper action to be taken 
in connection with certain requests for 
the reopening of claims for refund of in- 
come tax filed in behalf of insolvent 
State banks located in the State of Texas. 
These requests are based on the conten- 
tion that there should be allowed as a 
deduction from gross income the amounts 
assessed against the banks to maintain 
the depositors’ guaranty fund. Fhe 
claims, which were timely filed, were re- 
jected in accordance with Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 3877 (C. B. IV-2, 79). 

In the requests for the reopening of 
the claims reliance is placed on the deci- 
sion of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals in First State Bank of Brackett- 
ville (9 B. T. A., 975), in which it was 
held ‘that the amount collected by the 
State of Texas from the bank for the 
maintenance of the depositors’ guaranty: 
‘fund was deductible as a business ex- 
pense. That decision was nonacquiesced 
in by the Commissioner (C. B. VII-1, 37). 

In First State Bank of Weimar v. Com- 
missioner (10 B. T. A., 396, nonacquies- 
cence, C. B. VII-2, 47), the Board reached 
the same conclusion as in the case of 
First State Bank of Brackettville. In 
both cases petitions. for review were 
filed in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. Upon further 
consideration of the issues presented in 
the two appeals, motions for dismissal 
of the appeals were filed, at the instance 
of the Government, on Nov. 12, 1929, 
and the appeals dismissed by order of the 
court. ' 

In view of the action taken by the 
Government in connection with the two 
appeals, it is the opinion of this office 
that in cases where an application for 
reopening a claim for refund has been 
made by a Texas State bank which con- 
tributed to the depositors’ guardnty flind 
of that State and such application is 
based in whole or in part on the decisions 
of the Board referred to above, the claim 
;may be reopened and allowed to the ex- 
tent covered by the Board’s decisions. 
The reopening and allowance should be 


uty Decision 4235 (C. B. VII-2, 76) have 
been fully met. Solicitor’s Memorandum 


this opinion. 





Protest on Assessed Duty 
On Cotton Goods Sustained 


New York, Sept. 25.—Sustaining a 
protest of the H. B. Lehman-Connor 
Co.; the Unitéd States Customs Court 
finds that certain merchandise, invoiced 
as “tissue d’ameublement,”’ was im- 
properly returned for duty by the cus- 
toms appraising officers as “unfinished 
articles of cotton cloth,” with duty at 
40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 921, Tariff Act of 1922. The 
goods at issue, consisting of cotton cloth 
in lengths of 55 to 60 yards, with large, 
colored floral designs ‘Shand blocked” or 
superimposed thereon at regular inter- 
vals, should have been taxed, the court 
concludes, at the appropriate rate, ac- 
cording to the average yarn number and 
condition, under paragraph 903, Tariff 
Act of 1922. Judge Weller wrote the 
opinion in this case.- 


used as wall panels, hangings, curtains 
and for making slip covers. (Protest 
No. 400348-G-52024-29.) 





Sooner or later, a 
cigarette is judged 


on 


taste alone 


© 1930/ Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. / 


made only if the requirements of Treas- | 


3877 is hereby modified to conform with | 


The merchandise in question, it was| 
brought out at the trial of the case, is| 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Nabers, Charles Haddon. — choosing; 
Y. M. C. A. talks to men and boys. 39 p. 
Pensacola, Fla., Mayes printing co., 1930. 

30-20133 


. Official rules of playground baseball, 
also known as kitten-ball, soft bali and 
twilight ball, approved as official by the 
National rules committee of the Play- 
sground and recreation association of 
America, Dr. William Burdick, chairman. 
(Spalding’s “red cover” series of athletic 
handbooks, no. 12R.) 42 p.. N. Y., Pub. 
for the committee by American sports 
publishing co., 1930. 3830-20344 

Painter, William. ... The palace of pleas- 
ure, with an introduction by Hamish 
Miles and illustrations by Douglas Percy 
Bliss. 4 v., illus. London, The Cresset 
press, 1929. 30-20341 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Selections from Poe’s 
Marginalia. 21 ?p. Pittsburgh, The 
Laboratory press, 1930. 3830-20342 

Rabenort, William Louis. Rabenort’s geog- 
raphy; Europe... 219 p., illus. ’ 2 
American book co., 1929. 3830-20346 

Rust, John Benjamin. The great peace 
motto, “In essentials unity, in non-essen- 
tials liberty, in both charity.” 96 p. 
Cleveland, O.,, Central publishing house, 
1929. 30-20134 

Weiss, Samuel. How to try a case, giving 
practical illustrations and cases; also a 
complete trial with references to the text. 
347 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1930. 

30-20964 

Wimberly, Charles Franklin. Modern apos- 
tles of faith. 172 p. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury press, 1930. 30-20137 

Woodall, Allen Earl. The speckled bird, 
and other poems. 23 p. Utica, N. Y., 
The Sunset press, 1930. 30-20862 


Allen, Percy. The case for Edward de 
Vere, 17th earl of Oxford, as “Shakes- 
peare.”. 400 p. London, C. Palmer, 1930. 

30-20504 

American welding society. Educational 
committee. Gas welding and cutting; in- 
structions for beginners in gas welding 
and cutting, compiled by the Educational 
committee of the American welding so- 
ciety. Revised October, 1929. 78 p., 
illus. N. Y., American welding society, 
1929, 3830-20615 

Bertram, Sir Anton. The colonial service, 
by... 291 p. Cambridge, Eng., The Uni- 
versity press, 1930. 30-20374 

Brady, John Edson, ed. Federal banking 
laws. 1930 ed., with amendments to Jan- 
uary 1, 1930; a compilation of the fed- 
eral statutes, applicable to national banks 
and state banks and trust companies 
which are members of the federal reserve 
system. 246 p. N. Y., Brady publishing 
corporation, 1930. 30-20368 

Burnham, Grace M. ... Work or wages. 
(International pamphlets. no. 4.) 39 p. 
N. Y., International pamphlets, 1930. 

30-20372 

Burns, Cecil Delisle. An introduction to 
the social sciences. 112 p. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin Itd., 1930. 30-20375 

Cuyas, Arturo. Appleton’s new English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English dictionary, 
containing more than six thousand mod- 
ern words and twenty-five thousand ac- 
ceptations, idioms and technical terms not 
found in any other similar work; with a 
pronouncing key and the fundamental 
tenses of irregular verbs, by ... revised 
and enlarged by Antonio Llano. 2 v. in 1. 
N. Y., D. Appleton and company, 1930. 

30-20690 

Dodson, Ralph H. The ten commandments, 
and other sermons. 59 p., illus. Bernie, 
Mo., Bernie news print, 1930. 30-20362 

Fort Wayne. First and tri-state national 
bank and trust co. Life insurance trusts; 
a series of addresses under auspices of 
“First and tri-state.” 74 p. Fort Wayne, 
Ind., First & tri-state national bank & 
trust co. of Fort Wayne, 1929. 30-20369 

Graves, Charles Larcom, —And the Greeks, 
by ... with “an introduction by P.°G. 
Wodehouse and caricatures by Jan Stanis- 
las de Jynosza-Rosciszewski. 224 p. Lon- 
don, G. “Bles, 1930. 30-20365 

Hills brothers company, New York. Dept. 
of food research. Making fruit cakes for 
sale, compiled by the Department of food 
research, the Hills brothers company. 15 
p., illus. N. Y., The Hills brothers 2 
1930. 


30-2084 
Rudyard Kip- 


Hopkins, Robert Thurston. 
ling, the story of a genius. 211 p., illus. 
London, C. Palmer, 1930. 30-20505 

Kyle, Mrs. Evelyn. A nation bringing for 
the fruits. 133 p. El Paso, Tex., 1930. 

3830-20360 

Lockwood Greene engineers, inc. Building 
with foresight; a partial list of clients 
and illustrations of typical industrial 
buildings. 63 p., illus. N. Y., Lockwood 
Greene engineers, 1929. 30-20612 

Lynch, Edward Clel, comp. Who? When? 
What? And why? In American polities 
compiled and published by... 87 p. 
Fayette, Mo., 1930. 30-20370 

Miller, Basil W. The gold under the grass, 





230 p. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press; 
1930. 30-! 


Muller, Richard. The history of the con- 
quest of Quito. By... 9% Pe illus. 
Santo Domingo City, D. R., V. Mon 
1929. 30-128: 


Newton, Kenneth. The motor vehicle; @ 
descriptive text-book of chassis con d 
tion for students, draughtsmen and 
owner-driver, by ... and W. Steeds. 374~ 
p., illus. London, Iliffe & sons, ian 5 

es 3 

Phelps, George Allison. Radiante; essays 
and poems by... Original autograph 
ed. 211 p. ‘Les Angeles, Inspiration” — 
publishing co., 1930. 30-20492 

Player, Cyril Arthur. The barons of the” 
Virginia rivers; the story of America’s” 
transition from feudalism to democracy. ~~ 
124 p. Detroit, The Detroit news, 1930. +) ~ 

30-12823. 


Seely, Lyman J. Flying pioneers at Ham-* 
mondsport, New York. A very brief out-_ 
line of the history of “The cradle of avia- 
tion” and of the work of invention, devel- ~ 
opment and demonstration of aeroplanes 
done there by Glenn H. Curtiss, Ale -- 
der Graham Bell, the Aerial experiment 
association and their associates be 
tween 1908-14, written for the Finger 
Lakes association and the Better Ham-— 

55 p., illus. Auburn, 
N. Y., The Fenton press, 1929. 3830-20613 ~ 

Shuler, John Lewis. The coming conflict. - 
128 p., illus. Nashville, Tenn., Southern 
publishing association, 1929. 30-20361 

Taylor, Ernest Miles. Principles of audit- 
ing, with one hundred questions and an- 
swers, by . . . and Charles E. Perry. 
3d ed, 287 p. London. Textbooks lim- 
ited, trade vendors: Macdonald & Evans, 
1930. 30-20376 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
West Virginia—Cases Determined by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vir-_ 

ginia, Volume 108, Charleston, 1929-30. — 

California Univ.—Fruit Markets in Eastern ~ 
Asia. B. H. Crocheron and W. J. Norton, 
Bulletin 493, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, 1930. 

North _Dakota—Manual for the State of 
North Dakota, Robert Byrne, Secretary of 
State and Charles Liessman, Deputy, Bis- 
marck, 1930. 

North Dakota—Election Laws of the State 
of North Dakota. Robert Byrne, Secre- 
tary*of State, Bismarck, 1930. 

South Carolina—Report of A. A. Richard- 
son, Chief Game Warden of the State 
of South Carolina, Columbia, 1928-29. 

South Carolina—Report of A. A. Richard 
son, Chief Game Warden of the State 
of South Caroliria, Columbia, 1927-28. 


mondsport club. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
Library of Congress card numbers are. 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Handbook of Foreign Tariffs and Import. 
Regulations on Agricultural Products— 
iii. Canned Foods in the Western Hemi- 
sphete—Trade Promotion Series No. 97—~ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- | 
merce. Price, 50 cents. (29-26596) 

Rural School Consolidation—Pamphlet No. 
6, June 1930—Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. Price, 
10 cents. E30-23: 

Extradition and Commutation of Death 
Penalty—Treaty and Exchange of Notes 
between the United States of America and _ 
Austria—Treaty Series, No. 822—United 
States Department of State. Price, 5: 
cents. 30-26961 « 

Relief From Double Income Tax on Ship-_ 

ping Profits—Arrangement between the 

United States of America and Spain— 

Executive Agreement Series, No. 6—- 

United States Department of State. Price, 

5 cents; 6963 

ost-Favored-Nation Treatment in Customs _ 

Matters~Provisional Commercial Agree- 

ment between the United States of Amer- 

ica and Egypt—Executive Agreement Sé-'- 
ries, No. 5—United States Department of 

State.\ Price, 5 cents. 30-26962 
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_ Establish Distribution Sys- 
— Cities Now Having 
_. Artificial Product 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 25. 


The Panhandle Illinois Pipe Line 
Company, in an amended application 
filed with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 


sion, seeks authority to construct, oper- 
ate and maintain natural gas distribu- 
tion systems and to distribute natural 
gas to consumers in seven central Illinois 
cities now being served with manufac- | 
tured gas by four other public utilities. 
The cities wherein the applicant asks 
permission to compete with the artificial 
plants are Peoria, Pekin, Barton- 
ville and East Peoria, served by the Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Co.; Lincoln, served by 
the Illinois Public Utility Co.; Spring- | 
field, served by the Illinois Power Co., | 
and Bloomington, served by the Union| 
Gas & Electric Co. 


In addition, the Panhandle company 
asks authority to construct and operate 
natural gas systems in 79 cities and vil- 
lages where, according to the application, 
neither artificial nor natural gas is now 
available, and to serve consumers along 
the right of way of the pipe line, which’ 
is proposed to be constructed across the 
State of Illinois from a point near Chris- | 
man, Ill., with numerous laterals. 

The applicant also states that it de-| 
sires to sell natural gas to the Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation for its gas} 
plants. now serving the cities of Jackson- | 
ville, Decatur, Danville, Urbana, Cham- 
paign and Clinton. | 

Convenience to Public 


The petition alleges that public con-| 
venience and necessity require, and will 
be served by, the introduction and saie| 
of natural gas in the communities named | 
even though artificial gas is now avail- 
able in said communities, for the follow- | 
ing reasons: 

“(a) It can be sold to the public (in- 
eluding both domestic and industrial con- 
sumers) at lower cost to the consumers | 
t#an manufactured gas is sold. | 


“(b) It has a higher heating value than! 
manufactured gas. | 


(c) That for the reasons set forth| 
under sub-paragraphs (a) -and (b) of} 
this paragraph, natural gas may be usec | 
for many domestic purposes for whicn 
manufactured gas is not generally used 
because it is too costly for the average} 
consumers. Petitioner alleges that either 
manufactured or natural gas is more’ 
pleasant, cleaner and can be more easily 
regulated, and therefore is more con-| 
venient for domestic heating than other 
kinds of fuel. But petitioner alleges that 
only persons of very large means can | 
afford to avail themselves of said con-| 
venience in communities in which manv-| 
factured gas and not natural gas is avail- | 
able, because of its necessarily high cost; 
whereas petitioner alleges that the intro- 
duction and sale of natural gas in said | 
communities will make natural gas avail- | 
able to persons of moderate means who 
will thereby be enabled to have all of the | 
conveniences above listed of a gaseous | 
fuel. 

“(d) That for the reasons set out in| 
subparagraphs (a) and (b), many in- | 
dustries in said communities, particu- 
larly those requiring a clean fuel or one | 
that will hold an even temperature, will 
be benefited by natural gas in that i 








comparatively low cost and efficiency 
will enable them to use it and to operate 
more economically and efficiently than is 
possible without natural gas; that said 
communities will thereby be benefited 
and public conveniences therein promoted 
because such industries will thereby be| 
enabled to compete more effectively with | 
competitors without the State, and there- 
fore to expand and employ more labor, 
all of which will redound to the benefit | 
of the entire community. | 


! 
“(e) That all of said communities, both 
where manufactured gas is and is not | 
now available, will be benefited by the} 
sale of natural gas therein, for they will | 
thereby be enabled to attract many in- | 
dustries that require a gaseous fuel | 
which otherwise would not locate therein | 
and, on the other hand, will be td 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
! 





to hold and benefit by the expansion of 
industries now located in said communi- 
ties that otherwise would be compelled 
to move or curtail their operations, be- 
cause of increasingly effective competi- 
tion from the growing number of indus- 
tries outside the State to which natural 
gas is rapidly being made available.” 
The amended petition was filed as the 
result of objections presented to the 
Commission when the original applica- 
tion was called for hearing. In addi- 
tion to counsel for the public utilities 
affected, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Coal Sales Asso- | 
ciation were represented. 
The case now has been set for hearing 
at Springfield on Oct. 7. | 


Federal Cooperative | 
Radios to Be Studied | 





Duplications in War and Navy | 
Departments to Be Avoided | 


' 
| 


An _ interdepartmental committee to) 
deal with the use of radio frequencies | 
by governmental agencies and to avoid | 
duplication of War and Navy Depart- | 
ment facilities, has been organized by | 
the direction of President Hoover, the 

State Department announced Sept, 24. 
. This committee, comprising representa- 

tives of the State, War, Navy and Com- 
meree Departments and the Federal 
Radio Commission, will also make rec- 
ommendations relative to radio appro- | 
riations for these departments at the | 
orthcoming Congress. uae 

The State Department announcement | 
follows in full text: 

With a view to avoiding duplication of 
radio facilities between the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department and in 
prder to economize in the use of radio fre- | 
quencies by governmental agencies, an 
interdepartmental committee has been 
organized under instructions from the 
President, to study the subject and to 
make recommendations which will be con- 
sidered in connection with appropriations 
for radio services for these Departments 
at the forthcoming session of Congress. | 


ie committee is composed of the follow- | 
officers: ; | 
hairman, William R. Vallance, State | 
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| War Department; 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Marine Insurance Policies) And Oil Societies 





New York Insurance Department Disapproves Policies 


Covering Miniature Courses Against Loss Caused 
By Elements or Breakage 





~ 


An inland marine insurance policy cov- 


ering miniature golf courses has been 
disapproved by the Acting. Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Behan, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department. f 


The statement by Commissioner Be- 
han follows in full text: 


Thomas F, Behan, Acting Superin- 
tendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, has disapproved an inland 
marine policy covering miniature golf 
courses against all risks of loss or dam- 
age directly caused by fire, lightning, 
cyclone, windstorm, flood, earthquake, 
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State of New York: New York, Sept. 25. 
accidental breakage and the perils of} 


transportation while in transit. 


As these golf courses, once they are 
set up, do not involve transportation ex- 
cept in case of some of the equipment 
and then only on the premises of the as- 
sured, such coverage constitutes a viola- 
tion of sections 121, 141, 141a and 141b 
It is in violation 
of section 121 because the fire and light- 
ning coverage is not written on a stand- 
ard fire insurance policy. It is in viola- 
tion of the other sections named because 
contrary to the rules and rates filed by 
the various companies for the lines 


of the insurance law. 


enumerated. 





Commerce Department Library 


Covers Wide Range of Subjects 


Data Collected Is Available to Public for Use in 
Reference Work 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between. divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Anne G. Cross, 


Librarian, Department of Commerce 


HE Department of Commerce Li- 
brary has authorization for its 
existence in the organic act “to 

establish the Department of Commerce 
and Labor,” to wit: “‘The Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor shall have 
charge, in the buildings and premises 
occupied by or appropriated to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor; of 
the Library * * * and other property 
pertaining to it or hereafter acquired 
for use in its business.” Feb. 14, 1903. 
(32 Stat. 825, Sec. 1.) 


By the Act of Mar. 4, 1913, the De- 
partment of Labor was created, and 
the act states that ‘“‘the Department 
of Commerce and Labor shall here- 
after be called the Department of Com- 
merce.” On July 1, 1914, the libraries 
of the Bureau of the Census, Bureau of 
Corporations, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Light- 
houses, Bureau of Navigation, and 
Steamboat Inspection Service were con- 
solidated and added to the then small 
Department .of Commerce Library. 
The consolidation had been in con- 
templation since July 15, 1913, when 
the Secretary of Commerce gave in- 
structions for the creation of a “Cen- 
tral Department library * * * #hen the 
Department is quartered in its new 
building.” On Sept. 26, 1914, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was created 
and the Bureau of Corporations 
abolished; so after that date, there 
was no longer a connection with the 
Department Library. 

* 


~ x 


"THE functions of the library are to 

assemble and catalogue all avail- 
able data bearing on the work of the 
various branches of the Department to 
which it gives service; thus serving as 
a clearing house and a bureau of in- 
formation as to sources for research. 
It anticipates needs for the new activi- 
ties of the achene. so that it will 
be able to give efficient service when 
occasion arises. Books are borrowed 
through the library, and record kept of 
borrowers and receipt of the return of 
the books. A mailing list is main- 
tained in order that material may be 
kept up to date. 


The consolidated library had a col- 
lection dating back many years, mak- 
ing a wonderful background for a big 
statistical library. At the time of the 
consolidation there were about 90,000 
volumes, containing, however, many 
duplicates; while at the end of the past 
fiscal year (1929) there were approxi- 
mately 145,000. 

~ * 


VALUABLE collection of the older 
* books came to the library from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, for they had received through 
inheritance the collection of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, dating from the time 
it was in the Office of the Register of 
the Treasury. In this collection was 
included a file of the early foreign com- 
merce and navigation reports from the 
first report, 1820-21, the American 
State Papers, and many other docu- 
ments which are now out of print, . The 
Bureau of the Census contributed the 
early census reports, among them the 
first census report of 1790, and many 
other valuable old documents. 

So it may be said that although the 
library as the Department of Com- 
merce Library dates back to 1914, it 
really dates to 1821. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that during a greater 
part of the time prior to the consoli- 
dation, there was no systematic plan 
for obtaining the material. Since 1914 
every effort has been made to round out 
the missing files and much has been 
done in this respect. 

cd oe 

HE activities of the Department are 

* so varied that it is impossible to 
confine the collection to one or two 
tines, but gn effort is made to special- 
ize it as much as possible. Some of 
the material is necessarily of tempo- 
rary value and that is disposed of when 
the need for it has passed, 


The reference books alone are worth 
mentioning. Long files of the latest 
city and telephone directories are to 
be found here with a card index and 
cross-references to cities or towns con- 
tained in the various directories; di- 
rectories of manufacturers, merchants, 


* 


importers and. exporters; directories of 
directors; banks’ directories; mailing 
list directories; newspaper directories; 
directories of foreign cities; encyclo- 
pedias, general and on special sub- 
jects; biographical dictionaries of every 
country obtainable; dictionaries in the 
various languages; handbooks on spe- 
cial subjects and glossaries; corpora- 
tion manuals; commercial rating 
books; gazettees; yearbooks of foreign 
countries, official and nonofficial; in- 
dexes to periodicals; guide books of 
foreign countries; and reference books 
on every subject that would be of use 
to the business man. : 


The catalogue of, approximately, 
230,000 cards is the key to the cata- 
logued collection, for it brings out in 
detail the subject-matter, making the 
material readily and easily available. 
The subject headings necessarily differ 
in many instances from the Library of 
Congress cards, as they are made to 
serve special needs. The classification 
and catalogue rules of the Library of 
Congress are in use but the classifica- 
tion is also ndapted to the use of the 
Department. Because of the lack of 
space it has been found expedient to 
place in storage some of the older docu- 
ments, but when the new library is 
installed, they will find their place on 
the shelves. 

~ 
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‘THE resources of the Department 
Library as a research field are 
enormous. Here one will find collec- 
tions of commercial statistics of for- 
eign countries, files of official year- 
books, foreign and domestic census re- 
ports, documents giving the economic 
conditions of foreign countries and 
books and pamphlets on various sub- 
jects. A file of hearings on bills of in- 
terest to the Department is also kept. 


The file of foreign commercial re- 
ports of the library are specially valu- 
able and while there is no claim that it 
is the most complete in existence, for 
until it is checked with other collec- 
tions it is impossible to appraise it, 
it is undoubtedly an excellent collection 
which gives satisfactory service to the 
two largest statistical research bureaus 
in the Government, 

Particular stress is laid on the 
periodical collections; for it is of in- 
estimable service, giving timely infor- 
mation on the industrial, economic, and 
business conditions of the country. At 
the end of the fiscal year 1930, there 
were 2,307 periodicals currently re- 
ceived in the library. These were 
routed to the various divisions by a 
scheme specially devised for the De- 
partment Library. By this routing 
system it is possible to place the 
periodical without having it returned 
to the library, which saves a great 
deal of time, 

_ a 

NLY a limited number of the 

periodicals are bound, but they 
are kept for a specified time, usually 
from one to. five years. The periodi- 
cals, including trade and _ technical 
journals; market reports, the organs 
of the chamber of commerce; United 
States official publications; foreign 
official publications; foreign official 
gazettes; and daily papers, are scanned 
each day for items of interest to the 
Department. 


Reference work is_ particularly 
stressed, as it necessarily would be in 
a library of this character, for research 
plays a large part in the business world 
of today, and just as the ways of do- 
ing business have changed, so has the 
library service changed in order to 
conform to the demands made upon it. 

* * * 


* 


The library is used to a large extent 
by other Government Departments, in- 
dependent establishments, business 
men, etc., and much time is given in 
assisting them, and this, together with 
the incessant demands made upon it by 
the research workers within the De- 
partment, makes it one of the busiest 
Government libraries. 

Anyone may use it freely for refer- 
ence but, of course, the big service 
rendered is that to the Department, for 
it is through the staff of the Depart- 
ment that the business men all over the 
United States are given invaluable 
service. 


In the next of this series of articles on “‘Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Sept. 27, Charles F’. Glass, Chief, Division 
of Publications, Department of the Interior, will discuss the data compiled and 
made available to the public by the Department. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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Department; Lieut. Col. C. L, Sampson, | Jolliffe, Federal Radio Commission. 


Capt. S. C. Hooper, 


| Navy Department; Dr. J. H, Dellinger, 


Department of Commerce; Dr. C. B. 


The committee held its first meeting 
at the office of the chairman at 10 a. m., 
Sept. 23, and made plans for the conduct 
“of the inquiry. 
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~ Prove Profitable 


Labor Department Shows 
Advantages 
Associations and Gives 
Data on Activities 





Although cooperative gasoline and oil 
associations have tome into existence 
only during the past few years, there are 
at least 213 such organizations today, 
principally in the midwestern States, i 
was stated orally Sept. 25 on behalf of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The societies seem to be uniformly 
successful and are proving to be of great 
value to members, it was pointed out. 
Further information from the Bureau 
follows: 

The organizations have an advantage 
Over cooperative stores because they 
handle a smaller number of commodities. 
The store handles many varieties and 
brands of many products, and each has 
a varying margin of profit. Another 
advantage is the wide margin of profit 
from the oil and gasoline business as 
compared with the very small margin on 
most commodities handled by store socie- 
ties. Furthermore, little or no expe- 
rience is needed in running a gas station. 

The oldest of the cooperative gasoline 
societies for which the Bureau has data 
was created in 1913 as a store and 
marketing society, but most of the scoie- 
ties have been formed within the last 

| four years. At the end of last year there 
were 198 such societies of which the 
Bureau had record, and it has statistics 
on 146 of them or nearly three-fourths. 
The figure compares with 10 societies on 
which the Bureau had data in 1925. The 
farmers of the middle west have been 
especially active in promoting this form 
of cooperation. 

The 146 societies for which the Bureau 
obtained data in 1929 reported a mem- 
| bership of 55,313, a share capital of 
| $1,182,214 and reserves of $604,940. 
| Sales for the year amounted to $10,- 
782,049, on which the net gain was 
$1,326,791. This was a profit of 1@ per 
cent on sales, or of 107.1 per cent if 
figured on the basis of capital invested. 

Averages Decreased 

The 10 societies im 1925 reported a 
j membership of 3,615, a share capital of 
| $79,225 and reserves of $21,316. Sales 


j totaled $742,473, on which the net profit 
was $98,892. 


;} each member, with the exception of re- 
serves, have gone down. This may be 
due to the large number of new societies 
included in the figures. 

In 1929 the :members received in 
patronage rebates and interest on share 
capital the sum of $746,624—their sav- 
ings on the year’s business. For the 
four years, 1926 to 1929, these savings 
| amounted to $1,683,465. One society 
alone saved its members $200,000 in 
gasoline and oils in eight years. 

Minnesota had 63 cooperative oil as- 
sociations at the end of 1929, while Ne- 
braska had 55. Iowa and Wisconsin had 
118 each; Illinois, 16; Kansas and Mis- 
souri, 6; South Dakota, 5; Colorado, 4; 
North Dakota, 2; and California, New 
| Wer Oklahoma, Washington and 
Wyoming, 1 each. 
| The associations are largest ia Illinois, 
the average membership being 848; but 
it exceeds 500 in Iowa, Minnesota, New 
Mexico and South Dakota. Seventy per 
cent of the societies had memberships 
below 500, but 10 organizations had 
memberships with 1,000 or more. 

Average sales per society were $77,- 
015. The one New Mexico society had 
sales of $250,000, while they averaged 
| $145,361 in Illinois for the 14 societies 
reporting sales. The lowest average was 
$13,144 for two Missouri societies. Some 
| of the societies, however, had not op- 
erated a full year. 


For 62 societies supplying data on 
operating expenses, the average costs 
were 15.2 per cent of sales. 
| It is the universal practice of these 
; cooperatives to return patronage divi- 
dends when the condition of the business 
warrants so doing. The principle of one 
man, one vote, is adhered to almost with- 
out exception in all States except Illi- 
jnois. In that State, of 14 associations 
reporting, all but two voted by shares. 
Proxy voting is more general than vote 
iby shares—72 associations prohibit it, 
}1 has no rule in the matter, and the re- 
| mainder do not report on the point. 
| edit is allowed by 98 societies, but 
|}a ntmber limit it. Eighteen societies do 
|not extend credit, and the rest did not 
| offer data. 

















Over Store 


| While these total amounts have in- | 
' creased, averages for each society and| 
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Workers Discussed by Group Fewer Epidemics 





Opinions at Safety 


Convention Differ as to Best Means for 


Providing Protection for Partially 
Disabled Employes 





Wilmington, Del., Sept. 25.—Differ- 

ences of opinion of methods of providing 
for workmen with physical handicaps 
and constitutional diseases under work- 
mens compensation laws were manifested 
at tife convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions Sept. 25. 
_ Dr. Frank G. Pedley, director of the 
| Industtial Clinic of the Montreal Gen- 
|eral Hospital, said that some States and 
the Province of Quebec require an em- 
ployer who has a workman with a lost 
member to pay compensation for the 
loss of the opposite member equal to 
the difference between 100 per cent 
|compensation for the loss of two mem-; 
bers and the amount already received, 
if any. Many employers in this juris- 
diction refuse to accept this unusual 
risk, he said, because of the much 
greater compensation that would be paid 
for the loss of the second single mem- 
ber. / 

Twelve States compensate for the sec- 
ond injury only while others have cre- 
ated a special fund derived from speci- 
fied payments made into it when an em- 
ploye killed by accident leaves no de- 
pendents to receive compensation out of 
this fund, it was explained. The re- 
| mainder of the amount payable for loss 
of two members is paid to the employe 
after the employer compensates the vic- 
‘tim for the loss of the second member 
only. 


Plan Proposed for | 








W aiving Rights 


This provision, however, does not pro- 
vide for those who have constitutional 
disorders, Dr. Pedley said. He recom- 
‘mended that handicapped workmen 
| should be permitted to waive their rights 
‘to compensation from the employer for 
future accidents arising from the pre- 
vious disability, with payments to be 
| made from the special fund in the event 
|of such injuries. As a safeguard against 
jabuse he would have every individual 





who signs a waiver approved by an im- 
partial physician representing the Com- 
| pensation Commission. 


| The Industrial Commissioner of New, 
| York, Frances Perkins, opposed the} 
waiver plan, which is now in effect in | 
some States, such as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. In these States there is 
no special fund for second injury pay- 
ments. She said it “would be treading 
on dangerous ground” to adopt this pro- 
posal even when under the strict supervi- 
sion of State commissions. 


The purpose of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, she declared, is to “socialize 
the cost of injuries over all industry no 
matter what a person’s disabilities may 
be.” She favored an extension of the 
special fund to care for second injuries 
resulting in partial disability as well as 
total disability. Employes with : pre- 
exigtent diseases, she said, should -not 
waive future compensation, but should 
come within the special fund or receive 
compensation in the regular manner. 


Joseph A. Parks of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Board spoke in favor of the 
waiver plan. : 

“We are dealing with a condition, not 
a theory,” he said. “These individuals 
must either forego the right to receive 
compensation or the right to earn a live-/| 
lihood, for employers are discriminating 
against defectives. If they didn’t, the 
problem would be solved.” 


Careful Placing 
Of Workmen Urged 


Education of employers to place defec- 
tive workmen intelligently and thus re- 
duce the hazard was the solution sug- 
gested by 0. F. McShane of the Utah 
Industrial Commission. He said that the 
experience of a concern in his State 
which employed men with one eye; one 
arm or one leg was better than another 
in the same industry which did not take 
such men. 

Dr. L. W. Hatch, of the New York 
Industrial Board, said that tentative con- 
clusions reached in a study in his State 
show the problem is not so serious as 
supposed and that an extension of the 
special fund to take care of injuries to 
men with constitutional disorders will not 
impose an undue burden on industry, al- 
though the amounts paid into the spe- 
cial fund would undoubtedly have to be 
increased somewhat. 

The Chairman of the Connecticut Board 
of Compensation Commissioners, F. M. 

















‘Telephone Companies Show Income 


The principal telephone companies of 
the country earned an operating income 
of $157,289,805 during the first seven 
months of the current year, a drop of 
1.2 per cent compared with the operating 
income of $159,289,805 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929, according to a 
tabulation made public by the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission Sept. 24 based on 
| reports from 103 companies having an- 
nual revenues in excess of $250,000. 





Over 157 Millions for Current Year 





Drop of 1.2 Per Cent Is Revealed in Comparison With 
First Seven Months of 1929 





Although operating revenues gained 
4.9 per cent from the 7-months total 
in 1929 of $648,345,371 to $690,349,856 
‘during the period this year, expenses 
gained 6.8 per cent, causing a drop in: 
net income. Expenses for the first seven 
months of this year amounted to $473,- 
021,548 as against $441,738,894. 

The detailed tabulation for the seven 
months ended with July, 1930, and July, 
1929, made public by the Commission, 
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4 7——Increase——, 
Revenues 1930 1929 Pct. 


i 
Subscribers’ station revenues , 
Public pay station revenues .............+ 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues .. 
een SOIR: Ui, ya's se 0 0k \nadei-e alee Mob 
| Miscellaneous toll line revenues ..:.. 
| Sundry miscellaneous revenues .... 
| Licensee revenue—Cr. 
| Licensee revenue—Dr. ........... 
| Telephone operating revenues ...... suaeee 


Expenses 

; Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 

GED GUOMNGORS basa 0.00 vhs akcsaasivd 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses ... 
Telephone operating expenses ...... 
| Net telephone operating revenues ........ 
| Other operating revenues ..... sen abana 


Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues ..... 


Operating income before deducting taxes .. 


Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent . 





* Decrease. 
\ 





Williams, praised the, operation of the 


waiver plan in his State. He said there 
had never been any dispute over the 
terms of waiver agreements. 

Presenting the viewpoint of an em- 
ployer, Joseph Bancroft, chairman of the 
board of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., said that at the 
present time industry does not want to 
assume the risk of employing a defec- 
tive, for if he is injured the charge 
against the industry may be so exces- 
sive as to be punitive. The defective 
should assume part of the responsibility 
for any further injury, he declared, and 
those with constitutional disorders who 
are employed should receive compensa- 
tion on the same basis as those who 
have lost a member. He said that merit 
rating, which takes into consideration an 
inSured’s accident experience, has been 
a tremendous incentive to a reduction in 
injuries. 

Merit rating does not “socialize” the 
compensation burden over entire indus- 
try, but puts it right back upon the in- 
dividual employer, according to Dr. E. 
B. Patton, of the New York Department 
of Labor. 

The need for more accurate-and greater 
detailed accident statistics and the work- 
men’s compensation problems of Porto 
Rico engaged the attention of the con- 
vention at its afternoon session Sept. 24. 


Survey Asked to Learn 
If State Fund Is Solvent 


A member of the Porto Rican Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, Pru- 
déncio Rivera Martinez, asked the con- 
vention to go on record as favoring an 
actuarial survey to determine whether 
the Porto Rico State insurance fund is 
solvent and its reserves adequate and 
also whether there is sufficient business 
in Porto Rico for. both private companies 
and the State fund. Such a survey, he 
said, should determine whether or not a 
monopolistic State fund should be re- 
stored in the event it is found that there 
is an insufficient volume of business for 
present carriers. ; 

Mr. Martinez also asked the convention 
to lend its support in the administration 
of the present compensation law of the 
Island or of any that may be subse- 
quently enacted. His request was re- 
ferred to the executive committee of the 
association for consideration. 

O. F. McShane of the Utah Industrial 
Commission expressed the opinion that 
the association should not take any ac- 
tion on the subjeet because it would 
represent interference in a local matter 
outside the realm of the purpose of the 
association. 

Mr. Mattinez declared that the present 
compensation law of Porto Rico which 
became effective in 1928 has presented 
many problems. Approximately 400,000 
persons under the act receive wages that 
average 60 cents a day. With this ‘pay 
roll basis for premium income it is dif- 
ficult to provide medical service and hos~ 
pitalization averaging $3 per day per 
person, he said. 

There are many noninsured employers, 
he declared, whose employes are com- 
pensated out of the State fund, the costs 
later being assessed against the em- 
ployers. When such employers are in- 
solvent a percentage is added to the rates 
charged insured employers to make up 
the deficit. 


Statistics on Accidents 
Said to Influence Public 


Three American casualty insurance 
companies are writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in Porto Rico, ac- 
cording to Mr. Martinez. These are the 
Maryland Casualty Co., the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Co. and the United States 
Casualty Co. 

Discussion on the value of accident 
statistics in promoting accident preven- 
tion work was initiated by A. R. Law- 
rence, chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection Bureau, 
who said that they have played a defi- 
nite part in moulding public opinion and 
the consequent direction of legislation. 
Aggregate figures are of little value, he 
stated. 

“To produce the greatest return and to 
be serviceable to all parties at interest,” 
Mr. Lawrence declared, “statistics must 
be accurate and complete and be closely 
correlated to the time of exposure and 
so far as possible standardized.” 

He said that comparative data and 
comparative studies are of the greatest 
possible value in attacking the accident 
problem, statistics being “an indispen- 
sable link in the process by which our 
reasonable expectation may be realized.” 


Actual Accident Experience 
Of Plants Easily Available 


Under a plan of accident reporting now 
followed in Pennsylvania it is possible to 
furnish, complete records at once, 
whereas formerly only incomplete data 
for a limited number of concerns could be 
provided after laborious effort in search- 
ing through original case records, the 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry, William J. Maguire, said. 

Statistics are compiled through a sys- 
tem embodying the use of code numbers 
and tabulating machines, he stated. One 
of the values of such work, he continued, 
is the assistance it gives inspectors to 
know the actual accident experience of 
the plant being visited. 

Parke P. Deans of the Virginia Indus- 
trial Commission said that there is “gross 
neglect in taking advantage of store- 
houses of information for industrial 
safety.” In Virginia, he said, informa- 
tion is obtained from employers on the 
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«+ 140,071,609 1s7 oe a4 at ee o. Board of New York, spoke in favor of 
-+ 65,379,987 61,397, 3,982, 5.5 | mcreased State appropriations for indus- 
. 41,299,265 35,955,952 5,343,313 14.9 | tial safety ae vr by. the expendi- 
-+ 478,021,548 442,738,894 30,282,654 6.8 | ATaE heats ne etaiied buneanal 
~~ 217,328,308 215,606,477 1,721,831 .g | ture 0 pr ppropria- 
a 615,006 708,764 "93,758 wA. | thom in New York for this work, accidents 
a $87,746 501,058 113,812 .... | could be reduced only 2 per cent, there 
. 5,289,955 4,135,115 1,154,840 27.9|would“be a saving to the State, he as- 
. 212,265,613 211,679,068 586,545 3 | serted. 
+, 64,076,808 52,528,839 2,446,969 : Handling material accidents represent 
. . * 
r? Oe Ge aes ae about one-third of all personal injuries 











In Recent Years 





Detailed Investigation Now 
Made by State Health De-' 
partment of All Commu-. 
nicable Diseases Reported 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 25. 


Extensive local outbreaks of com- 
municable diseases have decreased in 
number in recent years, the State De- 
partment of Health reported Sept. 25. 
As a result, it was stated, much of the 
field work in the investigation of such 
diseases has changed in type. 


Added Precautions Now Taken 


With the lessening of extensive out- 
breaks and a reduction of the prevalence 
of some epidemic ailments, greater em- 
phasis is being placed by citizens and of- 
ficials upon any appearance of these dis- 
eases in a community, according to the 
Department. More attention is now bed 
ing given cases of supposed food poison- 
ing and gastro-enteritis. 

“Special investigation is now  fre- 
quently requested of single cases of ty- 
phoid fever which in former years would 
probably have caused little local-inter- 
est,” said the report. “As it is often 
more difficult to ascertain the source of 
infection of a single case of disease such 
as typhoid fever than it is to fix - 
source of infection for a group of such 
cases, the time and effort necessary in 
making investigations per case under 
present conditions, are greater than pre- 
viously. ‘ 


Typhoid Cases Investigated 


“There were investigated to determine 
the probable source of infection by the 
Bureau during the year ended June 30, 
last, 98 cases of typhoid fever. These 
cases were in 37 municipalities. The 
largest group occurred in an outbreak in 
Hammonton and vicinity in Atlantic City, 
in which the infection was milk-borne. 


“During the year the occurrence of 
several groups of cases of acute gastro- 
enteritis was brought to the attention of 
the Department. Detailed investigations 
were made by the Bureau of three of 
these outbreaks.” 


License for Buffalo * 
Police Radio Asked 


Other Applications Announced | 
By Federal Commission 


Authority to begin operation of a new 
police radio crime detection and crim- 
inal apprehension service, which has 
just been installed, has been re- 
quested of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion by the City of Buffalo, N. Y., po- 
lice department. The request is for a 
license to operate on the short-wave 
police channel of 2,422 kilocycles, with. 
300 watts power. 

The Commission has also announced 
receipt of other applications involving 
both broadcasting and short waves, as 
follows: 


Murry J. Mercier, Columbus, Ohio, con- 
struction permit for 3,000 ke. or higher, 
1 kw., experimental television service. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tuckerton, N. J., construction permit for 
additional shert wave transmitter on 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 6,485, 8,350, 8,370, 
12,820, 12,520, 12,670, 13,210, 16,780, 21,700, ~ 
21,740, 21,780, 21,820 ke. 70 w., coastal 
service. , 


KGKM, City of Beaumont, Beaumont, 
Tex., modification of construction permit 
for extension of construction period from 
Nov. 1, 1930, to Feb. 1, 1931. 

W7XD, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Libby- 
ville, Alaska, renewal of experimental 
license for 1,540, 3,184 ke., 50 w. 

WTF, United States Liberia Radio Corp., 
Akron, Ohio, modification of limited public 
license to cover high frequency transmitter 
for 19,780 ke., 750 w. 

W8XAH, Buffalo Broadcasting Corp., 
Plane NC-9809, license to rebroadcast from 
airplane during flight of French trans- 
Atlantic fliers from Buffalo, on 2,368 ke., 
1 ‘ 


} 


0 w. 

WRQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Marion, 
Mass., renewal of limited public license 
for 22.35 ke., 200 kw. 

W10XI, Aircraft Radio Corporation, 
Plane NC-9746, renewal of experimental 
aircraft license for 3,076, 6,155 ke., 20 w. 

WM4J, City of Buffalo (Police Dept.), Buf- 
falo, N. Y., license to cover construction 
permit for 2,422 ke., 300 w., limited com- 
mercial service. 

WCI, RCA Communications, Inc., Tucker- 
ton, N. J., renewal of limited public license 
for 18.4 kc., 200 kw. 

Keystone Broadcasting Co., St. Clair 
Township, Pa., request to amend applica- 
tion so as to request limited time-instead 
of unlimited on 830 kc. ‘ 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp., 122... 
West Connecticut Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., 
modification of construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio to 1828-32 West 
Cumberland Avenue at 19th, Knoxville, - 
fenn., under construction permit issued 
Aug. 26, 1930. 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply Co., 
5th and North Broadway, Billings, Mont., 
license to cover construction permit issue 
May 16, 1930, to move transmitter and stu- 
dio to 6 miles from Billings, install new - 
equipment and increase power from 500 w, 
to 1 kw. on 950 ke, 

KROW, Educational Broadcasting Corp. 
4811 Carlos Avenue, Richmond, Calif., con- 
struction permit to make changes in effuip- 
ment and increase power from 1 kw, day 
and 500 w. night to 1 kw. day and night 
on 930 ke. 
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deaths and time lost by industrial work« 
ers through accidents, W. Graham Cole. 
director, safety service, policyholders? 
service bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., told the convention. 

Indirect costs in accidents of this type . 
are greater than in the case of accidents 
resulting from other causes, he said, Im- 
proved supervision was suggested as “the 
outstanding requirement for effective ac- 
cident prevention.” bee 

The Chief Engineer of the Safety Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Mines, Daniel Harring- 
ton, declared in an address that. “few 
if any States have done their share .in 
preventing coal mine accidents.” There 
is an insufficient number of State inspec- 
tors, he said, and those that are ap- 
pointed are generally untrained and are 
“puppets of politics.” In very few States 
is there much more than a gesture to- 
ward enforcing antiquated laws and reg-> 
ulations, he siaaeds 

Mr. Harrington pointed opt that the 
mechanization of the coal mining indus- 
try has resulted in an spesente in coal 
tonnage per accidental fatality bu 


t bas 
in industry in the United States -and|on man-hour exposure, the number 4 


result in approximately one-fourth of the | deaths is greater. 
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Railroads 
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Postmaster General Denies 
Any ‘Evidence of Wrong- 
doing on Part of Any 

ation, Legislative and Executive 


: ’ 
Agent of Department Committees of the National Associ- 


. ation of Railroad and Utilities Com- . 

The lease by the Post Office Depart-| missioners and distributed to all 
ment of a building for the commercial] members of the organization, includ- 
station ih St. Paul, Minn. whick has| ing the Interstate Commerce Com- 


In a discussion of the Howell rail- 
road valuation and rate-making bill 
prepared by direction of the Valu- 


been the subject of criticism by Repre- 
sentative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, and 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, is 

‘ dealt with in detail in a report to Presi- 
aent Hoover by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, 

The St. Paul case was referred to in 
connection with Mr.- Brown’s report on 
his investigation of the post office leas- 
ing system, directed by the-President last 
March. In his report Mr. Brown recom- 
mends a program looking toward the 
acquisition by the Government of build- 
oe house 264 station and branch post 
: - and 87 garages, which are now 

eased. 


(A summary of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s complete report, as made public 
at the White House, was published in the 
issue of Sept. 25.) 

In the St. Paul case, Mr. Brown denies 
any “evidence of wrongdoing on the part 


mission, four principal questions 

were said to be presented for con- 

sideration by the association at its 

annual convention at Charleston, S. 

C., Nov. 12-15. 

The discussion began with consid- 
eration of the main provisions of the 
Howell bill and this part of the first 
of the four questions, dealing with 
revaluation .of the railroads, ap- 
peared in the issue of Sept. 25. __ 

The other three questions and the 
disetssions thereon follow in full 
text: 

(b) Does the Association favor reliev- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from the duty of finding the aggre- 
gate value of all railroad properties from 
time to time, and of adjusting rates to 
yield a fair annual aggregate return upon 
such aggregate value, as now provided in 
section 15a? ; 


(c) Does the Association favor the 
repeal or modification of the recapture 
provisions now contained in section 15a? 


Upon these questions the Association 


neg&ion with this transaction.”, The re- 
pore states, however, that there was a 
“clerical in the Depart- 
ment.” lained that the second 


of ¢ agent of this Department in con- 


inadvertence 
It is e®p! 


lease, drawn to eliminate the Govern-| has in effect repeatedly declared itself. | 


ment’s cancellation privileges, omitted} The annual convention of the Associa- 
the provision for the reduction. of the|tion at Atlanta in 1921 declared it to 
rental on the original space from $1.70| be the sense of the Association that the 
to.$1.50 per square foot. rate-making plan prescribed by section 
The portion of the Postmaster Gen-| 15a was “uneconomic and unsound,” and 
eral’s report dealing with the St. Paul; asked “the immediate repeal of said sec- 
"lease follows in full text: tion 15a.” This resolution was in sub- 
The urgent need‘ for post office quar-|stance readopted at Detroit in 1922, at 
ters in this period, and the Government’s | Miami in 1923, at Phoenix in 1924, at 
policy of leasing instead of building, soon | Washington in 1925, and at Asheville in 
attracted a class of/ individuals who came | 1926. 
to be termed professional bidders, who| The association has never considered 
specialized in erecting and leasing build- {section 15(a) without declaring the sec- 
ings for post offices, stations, and ga-|tion “eeonomically unsound,” and asking 
rages. These men made it their business | Congress to repeal the same. 
to study the Department's requirements | Accordingly, unless the association now 
for sp&ce in different cities, in anticipa-/ entertains different views with respect to 
tion of advertisements for buildings to | section 15(a) from those which it -has 
be furnished under lease. It is not sur- 
prisigy that offers more advantageous to 
the Government would frequently come 
from these professional bidders than 
from any casual local bidder with his 
more ljmited resources and experience. 


Financing of Bidders itself was out of the question. 

The buildings constructed and leased| The building was laid out according to 
to the Department by so-called profes- | postal specifications and was ideally sit- 
sional bidders are among the most satis- | yated to promote speed and economy in 
factory of the structures leased for postal | handling the mail. It was connected by 
purposes, and the Department has al-/ tunnel with the railroad «tation, and its 
ways encouraged competition among this | very desirable location curtailed trans- 
class of operators as a means of secur-| portation costs to: an amount equivalent 
ing the best possible quarters on terms of | to one-third the stipulated rental. The 
greatest advantage to the Government. | rental rate per square foot was not out 
Yet the recent criticism of post office | of line with the rate paid commercially 
leases by Members of Congress and | for other buildings of the same type sim- 
others has been largely directed at con- | jjarly located. The fact seems to be that 
tracts made with these men, principally, | jf criticism may properly be leveled at 
it is believed, on account of their methods any phase of this transaction it goes to 
of financing. 3 i the lessor’s financing methods, not to the 

The professional bidders depend upon | terms of the contraet between the lessor 
Eaweeren capital. Their — ome and the Government. 
is, after securing a contract for a build- a ; 
ing to be Seoul constructed and leased Original Lease Superseded 
ta. the Government for a term of years,| In March, 1925, the original lease was 
i organize a corporation to take over | superseded by a new lease covering the 
the contract, the necessary funds being | unexpired portion of the term, at a rental 
raised by the sale of mortgage bonds, | reduced from $120,775 to $120,000 a year. 
the security for which is not the physical | The new lease was identical in its pro- 
‘property only, but the lease contract | visions with the original contract except 


the Department who negotiated the lease 
did not make the most advantageous ar- 


able, considering that the erection of the 
necessary building by the Government 


with the Government, running for a fixed | that the customary clauses reserving to| 


term of years and insuring a certain in- | the Government the right to cancel the 
come. The Department knows of no | lease in certain contingencies were elim- 

se in which bonds were issued in an/|jnated. The new contract was executed 

mdunt too layge to be amortized out) at the instance of the lessors, who de- 
of the rental income during the life of | sired the elimination of the cancella- 
the lease contract; but there have been |tion clauses in order to facilitate re- 
cases where the bond issue has exceeded | financing plans. It resulted from nego- 
the fair valuation of the physical prop- | tiations between the lessors and the De- 
erty exclusive of the lease. And it is 


rangement which was at the time avail- | 


cases like these which have been respon- 
sible for the criticism which has in re- 
cent months been directed at the entire 
leasing policy. 

The commercial station lease at St. 
Paul, Minn., is a case in point. This 
building was specially constructed and 
equipped for the Government under a 
contract awarded Jan. 27, 1921, It was 
occupied Nov. 6, 1921, under a formal 
lease running to Dec. 31, 1941, the rental 
rate being $120,775 a year for the build- 
ing and equipment, water and power to 
be furnished by the lessors, Although 
many widely divergent estimates of the 
value of this property have been made, 
there seems to be no doubt that jthe cost 
of the land and the completed and 
equipped building to the original con- 
tractors was in the neighborhood of 
$800,000, including financing costs. Yet, 
two mortgage bonds issues are now out- 
standing against this property, aggre- 
gating $1,180,000. " 

Case Under Investigation 


It should be clearly understood that in 
a case of this kind the Government is 
merely a tenant, with no greater control 
of, or responsibility for, the lessor’s 
financial arrangements than any other 
tefant would have. Yet the bare fact 
that the Government is the tenant, under 


partment whereby in consideration of the 
elimination of the cancellation clauses, 
the lessors agreed to the stated reduc- 
tion in rental, and further agreed to re- 
duce the rental on threc stories to be 
added to the building at the option of 
the Government, if and when ‘required 
for the uses of the station, from $1.60 
per square foot as stipulated in the orig- 
inal lease, to $1150 per square foot. They 
further agreed that in the event thé ad- 
ditional stories were constructed the 
rental on the 70,000 square feet of floor 
space in the original building would be 
meanest from $1.70 to $1.50 per square 
oot. 

It was the expectation of the Depart- 
ment at the time, first, that the Commer- 
cial Station building would, at all events, 
be occupied during the entire life of the 
lease, and, second, that the additional 
stories would ultimately, and probably 
soon, be required. The consideration, 
then, for the elimination of the cancel- 
lation clauses was as follows: (a) re- 
duction of current rental, $775 a year; 
(b) further reduction of rental on the 
original 70,000 square feet, in the event 
additional space should be required of 
the lessors, at the rate of 20 cents per 
square foot, or 14,000 per annum; and 
(c) reduction in rental on space in the 


a long-term lease, makes possible, and additional stories, if and_ when ‘con- 
to an ee even may justify, large bond | Structed, 45,000 square feet in all, at the 
leqypepaince there is no doubt that a long-| Tate of 10 cents per square foot, or 
te lease with the Government provides | $4,500 per annum; a total of $19,275 a 
an uncommon security value. However | year. Since the lease had more than 16 
this may be, the fact remains that in the | years to run, this represented a poten- 
case of the commercial station at St.| tial saving to the Goyernment of. ap- 
Paul, the corporation now owning the | proximately $300,000, and unquestionably 
building was able to dispose of bonds to | constituted a substantial consideration 
investors in an amount obviously in ex-|for the elimination of the cancellation 
cess of the sound value of the physical | clauses. 
property. « | . It should be said, however, that due to 
The effect of this was not merely to|a clerical inadvertence in the Depart- 
call into question the honesty of the pro- | ment, the new lease, when drawn, omitted 
moters and lessors. It raised a doubt in| the provision for the reduction of the 
e minds of the people of Saint Paul | rental on the original space from $1.70 to 
concerning the integrity of the officials | $1.50 per square foot. Potentially, this 
of the Department who negotiated and| was the most valuable part of the con- 
approved the lease contract. Charges| sideration. The offers of the lessors 
have been brought that the lease was | leading up to the. new lease were, how- 
fraudulent, and the case is now in the/ ever, submitted in writing and there is 
courts and is also under investigation | no question that the lessors could, and 
by Congress. Rental payments are in| would, have been held to this part of the 
abeyance, and the Government is en-| bargain had the Government elected to 
deavoring to acquire the property by | exercise its option and require the con- 
condemnation as a site for a proposed struction of the additional stories. 
new Federal! building. ; Parenthetically, it may be said that 
Pending a judicial determination of the rental of $120,775 represented a gross 
the matters which are in controversy, it | return of about 15 per cent on the capi- 
would perhaps be inappropriate for the | tal invested in the property, as shown by 
Department to express its views upon|the record of purchase and construction 
the charges which have been brought. It/| costs, Following is an estimate of the 


is only fair to say, however, that there is; net return: Rental, being lessor’s gross | 


no evidence of pretadeing on the part] income, $120,775; estimated operation 
of any agent of the Department in con-| and maintenance charges, $9,571; taxes, 
nection with this transaction. Nor is | $17,208; amortization of building (20 
there any indication, even though the | years), $16,720; 1, $43,499. Lessor’s 
n the commercial station, meas- | net return, $77,276. The estimated net 
y present-day standards, was un-| return was 9.5 per ‘tent on the invest- 


re. a 
iz 
tedly excessive, that the agents of | ment, 


! 
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ties Commissioners Continues Discussion of 


Aviation 


Main Provisions 


heretofore repeatedly expressed, it would 
favor a repeal of the statutory rule of 
rate-making, which would attempt to re- 
quire a fixed aggregate return upon an 
ascertained aggregate value of all roads, 
both the prosperous and the unprosper- 
ous, regardless of economic conditions. 
With the repeal of this statutory rule 
would also go the recapture provisions of 
section 15(a), which were incorporated 
in the section because Congress recog- 
nizéd that the operation of the aggre- 
gate-return-on-aggregate-value rule, as 
;paragraph (5) of the section itself de- 
clares, would give to some carriers a net 
operating income “substantially and un- 
reasonabiy tn excess of a fair return upon 
the value of their railway property.” 


(d} If the association favors a eT 


of the aggr2gate-return-on-aggregate 
value rule, and a repeal of the recapture 
provisions now contained in section 15 
(a), does, it favor the enactment of the 
Howell bill for the accomplishment of 
such repeal? 


It will facilitate a consideration of this ; 


question if we keep in mind the origin of 
| the HoWell bill, and understand clearly 
lits fundamental purpose. 

The Howell bill is the outgrowth of the 
Howell Resolution, S. J. Res. 104, which 
was metnioned in our Bulletin No. 95- 
11929. That resolution provided: 

“That for the purpose of rate-making 
and recapture of earnings under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, the 
valuation of the property of any common 
carrier subject to such act shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the princi- 
ples and methods approved in the report 
and order of the majority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No. 3908, Excess Income of St. 
Louis & O’Fallon Ry. Co. * * * dated 
Feb. 15, 1927.” 


This resolution was introduced by 
Senator Howell after the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the so- 
called O’Fallon case, 279 U. S. 461, and 
the unquestioned purpose of the resolu- 
tion was to alter the existing law, so that 
ithe Interstate Commerce Commission 
might use the methods of valuation 
which the court in that case had found 
~ not conform to the requirements of 
|law. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has itself described the methods which it 
followed in the O’Fallon case as follows: 

“Under that method the basic value, as 
of the original valuation date, is made up 
of cost of reproduction new at the so- 
called ‘1914 unit prices’ but allowing the 
actual cost of property installed after 
June 30, 1914, less depreciation, plus the 
then value of lands, plus an allowance for 
working capital, and plus in many in- 
stances a comparatively small additional 
allowance for other possible elements of 
value. This basic value is then brought 
up to date by adding or subtracting the 
subsequent net increase or decrease in 
the investment in transportation prop- 
erty as determined from the carrier’s re- 
turns, by adjusting the deduction for de- 
preciation to present conditions, and by 
making a similar adjustment in land 
values.” (Report of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Howell Resolution.) 


Majority Opinion Quoted 
From O'Fallon Case 


In the O’Fallon case, which involved 
the recapture of excess earnings, under 
the provisions of section 15(a), the court 
held this method of determining value 
unlawful, In the court’s opinion it was 
emphasized that Congress in section 
15(a) had provided that the Commission 
“shall give due consideration to all the 
elements of value recognized by the law 
of the land for rate-making purposes, and 
shall give to the property investment ac- 
count of the carriers only that considera- 
tion which under stch law it is entitled 
to in establishing values for rate-making 
purposes.” 

Quoting this language, Mr. Justice Me- 
Reynolds, delivering the opinion of the 
|Mmajority of the court, said: 

“This is an express command; and the 
carrier has clear right to demand com- 
pliance therewith. * * * ‘The elements of 
; Value recognized by the law of the land 
for rate-making purposes’ have been 
pointed out many times by this court 
(citing many cases, beginning with 
Smyth v. Ames). * * * Among them is 
the present cost of construction or repKo- 
duction. * * * No doubt there are some, 
perhaps many, railroads the ultimate 
value of which should be placed far below 
the sum necessary for reproduction. But 
Congress has directed that values shall 
be fixed upon a consideration of present 
costs along with all other pertinent facts; 
and this mandate must be obeyed.” 

Because of this language, in the court’s 
opinion, the view is apparently enter- 
tained by the author of the Howell bill, 
and by others whose opinion is entitled 
to weight, that Congress can so change 
: the law as to legalize the method which 
|the court in the O’Fallon case condemned 
as unlawful. Thig view is entertained by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon grounds which will be stated a 
little later herein. 

The Howell Resolution, upon introduc- 
tion, was referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, and was by 
that Committee’ sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with a request for 
its views thereon. In a lengthy report, 
dated Jan. 20, 1930, from which we have 
already mage quotation, the Commission 
expressed approval of the purpose of the 
resolution, and a belief that it lay within 
the power of Congress to direct the Com- 
mission to use the methods which it had 
followed in the O’Fallon valuation for the 
purpose of its administration of section 
15(a). It indicated; howéver, that the 
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, WANTED 
by @ young woman, a position as 


Office Manager, or 

Assistant Office Manager, or 

Assistant Sales Manager, or 

Assistant Production Manager 
(Advertising Agency), or 

as Assistant to busy executive. 


Ten years’ unusual experience, 
capable, apt at detail, used to re- 
sponsibility, 


. 
Finest references—details on re- 
quest. Address Box 66-A, United 
Staies Daily, Washington, D. C. 


Of All-Airplanes| 


ein Law Requiring Per- 
mits for Commercial Air- 
craft Only May Be Extend- 
ed to Inélude All Planes 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 25. 

Compulsory licensing of all airplanes 
flown in New York will be advocated 
in the next Legislature by the State 
Aviation Commission, according to an- 
nouncement*on behalf of the Commission 
following a session Sept. 24. 

At present, it was explained, the State 
aviation law requires the licensing only 
of airplanes flown for commercial pur- 
poses, and the Commission discussed the 
advisability of extending the statute so 
as to require licenses also for those 
used for other purposes, 

The license required would be, as at 
present, that issued by the Department of 
Commerce and the statute would not be- 
come effective until Sept. 1, 1931, so that 
all aviators would have time to secure 
the necessary Federal permits. 

There are two chief advantages to the 
plan being developed by the Commission, 
according to the chairman, Senator J. 
Griswold Webb, of Hyde Park. 

First, the required license costs noth- 
ing so that no hardship will be worked 
on anyone owning or operating a plane, 
Senator Webb said. 

“In the second place,” he said, “any 
plane that is airworthy can easily obtain 
a license. Those that are not, should 
not be flown anyway. This is simply a 
move to tighten up on existing regula- 
tions governing aviation in New York 
State and in line with the effort of the 
Aviation Commission to further every 
plan that will promote the safety of 


flying.” 
Summary of Shipping 
On Great Lakes Issued 


‘ 





Publication Announced by De- 
partment of War 


A summary of transportation on the 
Great Lakes in 1928, showing the de- 
i velopment of commerce and the move- 
ment of bulk and other commodities from 
origin to destination, has just been issued 
by the Department of War. dee 

The volume is of interest to shipping 
interests, importers, exporters, and in- 
dustries obtaining raw materials or ship- 
ping finished products in the territory 
affected, according to the Department. 
The announcement of the publication fol- 
lows in full text: , 

1. Revised Transportation Series Re- 
port No. 1 entitled “Transportation on 
the Great Lakes” has been issued re- 
cently by the Board -of-Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 
ment. in cooperation with the United 
States Shipping Board. The revised vol- 
ume contains data for the calendar year 
1928. The original report contained data 
for 1923. ’ eet 

2. This report is one of, a series issued 
as a result of investigations being made 
of transportation and shipping condi- 
tions in the United States as affecting 
the use of our ports and water routes. 
It contains information of interest to 
shipping and to importers, exporters, 
industries securing w materials or 
shipping finished products in the terri- 
tory affected, and to the general com- 
mercial interests of a large section of 
our country. 

3. The report shows in considerable de- 
tail the development of commerce and 
shipping on the lakes, and contains in- 
formation as to the movements- of bulk 
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Outlook Today Improved Over That of Eight Yetrs Ago Cars I 
And Present Construction Should Be Continued 


Commissioner Asserts 


Quincy, Mass., Sept. 25,—Contrast of; 


the condition in world shipping . toda 
with that of 1922 shows the outloo 
more favorable than it was eight years 
ago, the Commissioner of the United 
States Shipping’ Board, S. S. Sandberg, 
stated Sept. 24 in an address at the 
launching of the steamship “Borinquen” 
at Quincy. He pointed out that the 
building of new ships was not halted 
then and asserted that present construc- 
tion should be continued. 


It is true that we were a long time 
in getting started in the process of mod- 
ernizing our merchant marine and since 
our efforts in this direction we have 
been criticized from sources both here 
and abroad who would have us believe 
ees the United States is plunging reck- 
essly into the shipping business~ and 
building new tonnage to further. aggra- 
vate the slump in world shipping. What 
are the facts? 

The condition in world shipping today 
is conceded as highly depressing. It is 
estimated that 6,000,000 gross tons of 
steel seagoing tonnage are idle. 

Contrast the situation of today with 
that of 1922 and we find that of the 54,- 
000,000 tons of seagoing tonnage, about 
12,000,000 gross tons were idle at that 
time. The outlook then for world ship- 
ping was obviously considerably more de- 
pressing than it is today. 

If the law of supply and demand had 
been applied in 1922, it would have 
called a halt in the building of new 
ships. But did it work out that way? 


| Did the countries involved take cogni- 


zance of the economic factor? They 
did not. The records disclose that dur- 
ing the period~from 1922 to 1928 10,- 
000,000 gross tons of modern seagoing 
ships were constructed, in which the 
United States participated to an insig- 
nificant extent and because of this con- 
struction the United States was greatly 
outranked in modern ships. : 

Again we have a period of depression 
and the United States is the object-of 
attack and criticism for adding super- 
fluous tonnage to an existing excess 
shipping facilities. The fact is that the 
present shipbuilding activities of six of 
the leading maritime nations total 239 
seagoing ships of 2,000 gross tons and 
over aggregating over 2,000,000 tons, 
of which the United States is building 
45 of 497,000 tons. At this moment 
one of these countries is building more 
tonnage than thé United States contem- 
plates building during the next eight 
years. 

The post-war progress made by our 
competitors in their building activities, 
was, no doubt, largely responsible for 
the reawakening of interest on the part 
of the American people to the definite 
need of an adequate and modern Amer- 
ican merchant marine—if*our position in 
world affairs was to be retained. 
| This sentiment culminated in the pass- 
age of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, 
with the result that modern ships are 
now under censtruction and projected 
which will enable this country to com- 
pete on a more nearly equal footing with 
|che ships of other countries. 


origin to destination. It contains numer- 
ous graphs and colored flow charts show- 
ing the movements of the important 
commodities. Package freight movement 
is shown, including the lines engaged in 
such service and the terminals available 
for handling such traffic at each port; 
and this car ferry |service is also de- 
scribed. Terminal facilities are described 
and information given as to costs of 
transportation including terminal 
charges. 

4. Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained for $1.50 apiece upon application 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government 

. et. ‘ 


a cigarette is only as 
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All this hullabaloo because of our new 
construction program is unwarranted, for 
it is a most conservative building pro- 
gram extending over an eight-year period 
and will result in the output of approxi- 
mately eight or nine ships per year for 
service in the foreign trade of the United 
States. 


requirements of replacements, discount- 
ing entirely the obsolescent factor which 
rates high in our merchant marine. 

Of course, it is a different story when 
this country endeavors to modernize its 
merchant fleet,and a keen disappointment 
to the prophets who predicted that 
America’s return to the sea would be 
short-lived. For the benefit of those who 
still believe that the position we occupy 
is only temporary, let it be said that we 
are in this business to stay and that no 
amount of criticism or the belittling of 
our efforts, or the whims of theorists\ and 
short-sighted economists will change our 
viewpoint. 

Let the minds of those who have inti- 
mated that we intend to dominate the 
seas be relieved, for America has no such 
aim. It does, however, firmly intend to 
again occupy its rightful and economi- 
cally necessary place upon the seas on a 
scale commensurate with the position it 
occupies in world affairs. 

The truth of the matter is, had the 
other countries built as little and scrap- 
ped as fhuch as the United States has 
since 1922, there would be but little idle 
tonnage, if any, existing today. 


Critics Abroad Attack 


Federal Aid to Shipping 

The policy of Government aid to 
American shipping has been the target of 
spirited attack by those who pose as au- 
thorities on the subject, principally 
critics abroad. 

The ones who shout the loudest in their 
denunciation of this policy well know that 
Government aid to shipping is an old 
story, During the last half century the 
principal maritime nations have indulged 
in this practice to the extent of nearly 
$1,Q00,000,000, the United States partici- 
pating least of all. 

Any one thoroughly familiar with the 
subject knows that the aid rendered to 
our shipping by the Government is for 
one specific purpose and that is to main- 





tain American living standards by en- 
abling ship owners to build their ships 
in this country and pay American crews 
the American wage scale and provide 
them with food and living conditions 
that they are accustomed to on shore. 
The policy of the United States is to 
protect its industries which come in di- 
rect competition with the cheaper labor 
and materials of those abroad. 

The aid rendered by our Government 
to American shipping is merely the ap- 
plication of the protective principle to’ 
our shipping and shipbuilding industries 





and it is the purpose of this country to 
uphold and support the American stand- 
ards of living both ashore and aftoat. 

The upbuilding of our merchant ma- 
rine has been a laborious and difficult 
task and it is to be regretted that it has 
been accompanied by so much unde« 
served criticism and ridicule. 

We will succeed in acquiring and 
maintaining an adequate merchant ma- 
rine. We will provide the facilities en- 
abling us to carry a fair share of our 
own trade and to compete successfully 
with other maritime nations in the 
peaceful pursuits of international com- 
merce. 


No Dutch ‘Talkies’ on Market 


A leading Dutch paper, “Nieuge Rotter- 
damsche Courant,” has recently pointed 
out that there is not a single Dutch 
“talkie” on the world market despite the 


Printing Office, Washington, |fact that there are 11,000,000 Dutch- 
«|speaking people in the world and also 





Shipping. 
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sProtested — 


Recommendation to I. C. C, 
Asks Eastern Roads Be 
Forbidden Adding Fee on 
Shipments of Sea Foods 


The proposal of eastern railroads to 


This building program is far : 
from adequate to meet even the normai or ® sperial chergs of. 905-2) 2am 


r the use of refrigerator cars in ship-~ 
ping fresh sea foods from southern+ 
origins to eastern destinations, in addi-~ 
tion to the line-haul and refrigeration. 
charges, should not be permitted by the * 
Interstate Commerce Commission. $ 
This recommendation was made to the 
Commission on Sept. 25 by Examiner 
J. J. Williams in the form of a proposed 
report in I. & S. Docket No. 3288 and 
related cases, involving complaints of « 
sea food shippers against the railroads | 
involved in the fresh fish traffic. 
Cancellation Recommended 


Examiner Williams recommended can- « 
cellation of the carriers’ schedules pro- 
posing the “special cHarge,” without. 
prejudice to the inclusion of an allow- 
ance covering such charge in new sched- 
ules for reasonable line-haul rates. He 
did not attempt to pass upon the “rea- 
sonableness” of the present line-haul . 
rates applicable on shipments of fresh - 
fish and other sea foods, nor upon the 
shippers’ contention that the exaction of 


a “special charge” for refrigerator equip- 


ment on fresh ‘fish and sea food ship- 
ments, while not exacting a _ similar 
charge for refrigerator cars on ship- * 
ments of fresh meats and vegetables, 
would result in undue prejudice to sea ” 
food shippers and preference of shippers « 
of the other perishable commodities. 


“As already stated,” said Examiner 
Williams, “the evidence is insufficient to 
determine whether or not the present 
line haul rates contemplate the use of 
refrigerator cars. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that if the rates do contemplate / 
such use, the special charge is unreason- 
able, and that where they do not, the 
charge is not unreasonable. It is mani- 
fest that it is impossible upon this rec-‘ 
ord to determine the lawfulness of the’ 
charge assailed and accordingly no find- 
ing is made with respect thereto. is 

“Upon this record,” he continued, “the 
Commission should find that the publica-’’ 
tion of the charge in tariff items se te 
from the charge for the line-haul rate ' 
is contrary to the public interest .and 
should be discontinued, and that in the 
interest of uniformity, simplicity, and ~ 
public convenience in tariff publication, ° 
such chargeg should be included as a 
constituent element of the line-haul 
transportation in respondents’ schedules’ ” 
of charges for the line-haul rates and ~ 
published as a single item. The Commis-" 
sion’s order should require respondents « 
~ nnn such charges from their® ’ 

ariffs. 


Oral Argument Arranged 


“The Commission should further find,” ... 
concluded the Examiner, “that the sus- 
pended schedules here under considera- . 
tion have not been justified and their 
cancellation should be directed without 
prejudice to the publication of reason- 
able line-haul charges which will include 
an allowance for this special charge.” 

The question of whether any charges ~ 
for refrigerator equipment, included in 
the line-haul rates, should also be made”’ 
on shipments of fresh meats, dairy prods 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, was left en-”* 
tirely up to the Commission. That mat- 
ter, involving the question of prejudice * 
and preference, as well as that of unfair - 
discrimination, will be brought up during ~ 
oral argument prior to a final decision. 


that 30 per cent of the cinemas in Hol- « 
land have been wired for the reproduc- 
tion of sound films. (Department of Come » 
merce.) | 
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To Show Decline 
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ent of Commerce 
~ Reports Stocks of Metal in 
' Shanghai Decrease in 
Week 


‘India’s silver imports during the 10 
days ending Sept. 22 were less than half 

ne volume of the six days ending Sept. 
ie and Shanghai’s stocks of the metal 
on Sept. 18 were somewhat less than on 
Sept. 11, according to information from 
its Bombay and Shanghai offices, made 
public on Sept. 25 by the Department of 
Commerce. y 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: : 

Silver imports into India during the 10 
days ending Sept. 22 totaled 697,000 
ounces, 585,000 of which came from. New 
York and 114,000 from London, says a 
despatch from the Bombay office. Dur- 
ing the six days ended Sept. 12, imports 
totaled 1,461,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Sept. 15 totaled 
1,154,500,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,153,100,000 rupees on Sept. 7. Bullion 
in reserve on Sept. 15 was 50,400,000 
rupees, as \compared with 59,900,000 
rupees on Sept. 7. 5 

Silver stocks.on Sept..19 were esti- 
mated at 6,400 bars, as compared with 
5,000 bars on Sept. 12. The total weekly 
offtake was 455 bars, as compared with 
360 bars on Sept. 12. 


Bazaar trading is better and the mar-; 
ket firmer, despite large stocks and but | 


small up-country demand. 
Stocks in Shanghai , 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on Sept. 18 
totaled -208,400,000 taels, of which 125,- 
200,00 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram from the Shanghai of- 
fice. The corresponding figures for Sept. 
11 were 209,400,000 taels and 126,000,000 
taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
108,000,000 taels on Sept. 18, as com-| 
pared with 109,100,000 taels on Sept. 11. 
The total number of silver dollars in 
Shanghai on Sept. 18 was 137,400,000 
as compared with 137,100,000 on Sept. 11. 

Note: Our cable received Sept. 25 
states that the number of silver dollars | 
in Shanghai on Sept. 11 should have read) 
137,100,000, instead of 100,300,000 as re-| 
ported in cable of Sept. 13. 
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| | _ Bank Deposits 
Senate Investigators Adjourn | 
Hearings on Nebraska Primary 


Attorney General of State Describes Various Events Lead- 
ing Up to Barring of ‘Second Mr. Norris’ as 


' Candidate 


for Office 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and I mentioned the statute making such 
action a ctime. He said he didn’t want 
to be involved and I asked to see the 
filing. 

“Mr. Thomas picked up a ee from 
a table, walked to his desk, picked up a 
pen, wrote something on the paper and 
handed it to me. It was the Norris of 
Broken Bow application, and he had writ- 
ten a figure 5 over the figure 3 that had 
been stamped on it. He mentioned hav- 
ing changed the date and I told him he 
had done the right thing. I showed the 
filing to a reporter and maybe to others. 
I didn’t want Mr. Thomas to get in 
trouble, and I was also laying a founda- 


tion for the lawsuit that was to follow. : 


Decision of Chief Justice 


“I wrote an opinion on the legality of 
the filing, sent a copy to Senator Norris, 
and one to Secretary of State Marsh. 
When Mr. Marsh read the opinion he 
telephoned me that he hadn’t asked for 
it, and that I had prejudiced the affair. 
It was his place to decide it, he said, and 
he asked to have private counsel in the 
hearing. I agreed to that, and said any 
one he retained would be paid. He 
asked Charles E. Matson and Clark Jeary 
to sit with him, but Mr. Jeary said he 
was prejudiced and declined. Robert 
Smith appeared as objector to the Nor- 
ris filing, on the ground that it .was re- 
ceived too late. 

Secretary Marsh overruled him, and he 
appealed to Chief Justice Goss, of the 
Supreme Court, who upheld Smith and 
threw Norris off the ballot.” 

Deputy Secretary of State, G. B. 
Thomas was called to the stand and 
denied Mr. Sorensen’s account of why 
the date on the Norris filing had been 
changed. He insisted that he had changed 
it before Mr. Sorensen came into the 


office. 

Mr. Thomas denied having conferred 
with anyone after his appearance be- 
fore the committee on Wednesday, Sept. 
24, or any coaching. He denied having 
attacked the testimony of Esther Alton, 
stenographer to Victor Seymour, or hav- 
ing said of Senator Nye and Senator 
Dale as they left the courtroom: 

“There they go to frame up some more 
evidence.” 

Viétor Seymour was again a central 


figure in the investigation of the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Norris of Broken Bow, in 
the afternoon session Sept. 24. Mr. Sey- 
mour’s former stenographer, Esther 
Marie Alton, was recalled, and testified 
that the straw vote, taken last June to 
ascertain the relative strength of vari- 
jous senatorial candidates, was devised 
{and executed by Mr, Seymour and the 
men he had in the field working for Mr. 
| Stebbins. She gaid Senator Norris was 
| high man in the straw vote, and that Mr. 
Seymour was greatly displeased by this 
result. 

“Did he call in the reporters and tell 
them the result? Senator Nye asked. 

“He did not,” was the reply. 

Miss Alton also identified William Mur- 
ray, as a man from Washington posing 
as*a newspaper man in order to sound 
out the sentiments of Nebraska voters. 
| Senator Nye read a telegram identify- 
ing William Murray as secretary to Rep- 
resentative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, 

Miss Alton said that Mr. Murray! 
visited Mr. Seymour’s office twice, and on 
one occasion dictated a statement ad- 
dressed to no one, in which he reported 
on the investigation. This report stated, 
she said, that the situation was generally 
unfavorable. 

“He didn’t mean unfavorable to Sena- | 
tor Norris, did he?” asked the Chairman. | 
“No, he didn’t” 


| Stenographer Believed 
Checks From Washington 


After Miss Alton had repeated her 
statement that Mr. Seymour kept the 
political nature of his office work a secret, 
Senator Nye said: ; 

“Last July Mr. Seymour testified that 
he was investing in_ real estate for 
| wealthy clients in the East. Did you ever} 
hear of such clients?” 

“T never did. .When he would go out 
of town he used to say, ‘If anybody asks, 
itell him I’m attorney for an eastern 
trast company.’ I never heard anything 
labout such a company, wrote no letters 
to one and received none from such a 
company,” the witness replied. ) 

When she was paid on July 1, the wit- 
ness said, Mr. Seymour told her there 
| would be no more checks from the East 








F oreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 25.—The Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York today ce 
to the Secretary of the Treasur. 
following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 


tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, d 


with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 


that the buying rates in the New 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 


shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechosfovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 


Treasury Operations 


rtified 


Saka As of 


ealing | reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Sept. 24, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Sept. 25 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, as reported by the Federal reserve 
banks, was $999,000,000, a decrease of 
$9,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $403,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week of 1929. 

On Sept. 24 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $991,000,000, a decrease of 
$17,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $40,000,- 


| The daily average volume of Federal 


York 


~ 


‘ \Auritortzep “SraTEMENTSs ONLY ‘ARE 


Presentep Herein, Brine 


PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNitTep States DAILY 


Silver Stocks 


Financial Condition of Federal 
day: Reserve Banks 


Sept. 24 


offset in part by a decrease of $46,000,000 
in Treasury currency. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$4,000,000 during the week, the a 
changes being increases of $3,000, 
each at the Federal Reserve Banks of 
New York and Cleveland. The system’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
declined $11,000,000, of Treasury notes 
$3,000,000, and of Treasury bills and cer- 
tificates. $5,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on Sept. 


England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ...+...... 
Greece (drachma) ......... od@- 
Hungary (pengo) ........ gudsoe 
Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 

Hong Kong (dollar) .. 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 


|} Japan (yen) .. 


Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

TORRID. KONO) io ccs s cevces 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..... ase 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


the Committee to write him and Mr. 
Stebbins, defeated by Senator Norris at 
the primary, for light on certain items 
in their statement of expenditures. 

Walter Keichel, of Johnson, who jdi- 
rected the Stebbins campaign as secre- 
tary of the executive committee, testi- 
fied briefly as to expenditures and de- 
clared he knew nothing of any bond or 
money being given to “fone who had 
been a candidate for United States 
Senator.” 


Senator Nye read a letter fyom the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marsh, de- 
manding an apology for permitting him 
to be described as having frequently 
visited Mr. Seymour at his office. The 
Senator said he was sorry Mr. Marsh 
had not accepted his invitation of the 
night before, to make his complaint di- 
rectly and under oath before the com- 
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| Other. securities ...1..cccccccccsocsseccvens ‘ 


000 in member bank reserve balances, | 24 and Sept. 17, 1930, and Sept. 25, 1929, 
and $23,000,000 in money in circulation, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES : 
Gold with Federal reserve QWOROES A coke ta ck an 
; Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 
Total gold reserves eeod eee 
j Reserves other than gold ...cccccsccccccceccccecs 


Total reserves ecccccccsececceseces 
Nonreserve cash ........se0 Chewecccacs wesecces ee 
Bills discounted: 

Secured by United States Government obligations” 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
BONES: J. ie bawie so susp cine cdcieeascckees en eecccccs 
Treasury notes ....... cdeevee Cocecccocoae 
Certificates and bills ...........005 evcee 


eerccecces 


Total United States Government securities .... 


Total bills and securities . 
Due from foreign banks 
UMRUIREUOR TRGINE eas cv cdves cause Siceecas eeveses 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
SEE (OURO = 655. 505 odie hic s vee eC enke @eccccece 
All other resources 


ee ee eecesscesessees 


Sere ene cesesecesees 
eee eeereseece 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eeeeseseses 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ......scsesseces 
Government ... ee ° 
Foreign bank .. 
Other deposits . 


eeeeeseseces 
ee ereececccce 


sereescceses 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities es 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 


9-24-30 
1,543,956 
35,811 


1,579,767 
570,102 
839,062 


2,988,931 
151,857 
3,140,788 
69,277 


48,146 
119,016 


167,162 
197,743 


38,235 
292,029 
271,542 


601,806 
6,772 


973,483 
701 
549,479 
21,871 
59,644 
12,062 


4,827,305 
1,347,720 


2,416,153 
42,594 
5,263 
19,534 


2,483,544 
533,029 
170,563 
276,936 

15,513 

4,827,305 

82% 


432,624 


9-17-30 
1,548,956 
35,875 


1,584,831 
580,999 
809,810 


2,975,640 
151,828 


3,127,468 
66,471 


45,582 
117,567 


163,149 
208,861 


38,085 
295,261 
277,037 


610,383 
7,022 


989,415 
701 
722,305 
23,939 
59,642 
11,442 


5,001,383 


1,349,329 


2,456,282 
3,706 
5,774 

19,784 


2,485,546 
704,476 
169,872 
276,936 

15,224 

5,001,383 

81.6% 


433,843 


9-25-29 
1,529,345 
64,114 


1,593,459 
754,882 
649,226 


2,997,567 
164,608 


3,162,175 
73,617 


443,214 
501,185 


944,399 
263,934 


37,660 
87,050 
27,349 


152,059 
15,075 


1,375,467 
769 
723,655. 
26,774 
58,903 
10,061 


5,431,421 


1,837,899 


55,285 
7,234 
19,207 


2,446,160 
689,263 
167,028 
254,398 

36,673 

5,431,421 

73.8% 


455,776 


Clause Excluding 
Aeronautics Risk 
Bars Insurance 


ae 


Contract Found to Prevent 
Recovery Sought Where 
Insured Rode With Pilot 
Who Controlled Craft 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
participates therein. The word applies 
equally to a single act or to many acts. 

This distinction between .the phrase 
“engage in aviation” and the phrase 
“participating in aeronautics” is clearly 
pointed out in Price v. Prudential Ins. 
Co., Fla. , 124 Sou. 817. Be- 
cause of this difference in the meaning 
of such words, the cases relied upon by 
counsel for plaintiffs are not in point. 

In Bew v. Travelers Ins. Co., supra, 
“aeronautics” is defined as the “art or 
practice of sailing in or navigating the 
air.” 

In Meredith v. Business Men’s Acciighnt 
Assn. of America, Mo. “5, 52 
S. W. 976, the court defined “participat- 
ing in aeronautics” to mean “to share 
in sailing or floating 1n the air.” 

Bew v. Travelers I. Co., supra, Mere- 
dith v. Business Men’s Assn., supra, and 
Travelers I. Co. v. Peak, Fla. j 
89 Sou. 418, dealt with clauses ‘in insur- 
ance policies similar to the clause in @he 
instant case and in each of the abfve 
cases it was held that a passenger in an 
airplane, flying in the Air, was _partici- 
pating in aeronautics. See also Pittman 
v. Lamar L. I. Co. (C. C. A. 5), 17 Fed. 
(2d) 370. 

We think there can be no doubt that a 
person who rides in an airplane, along 
with the pilot who. operates. and navi- 
gates the airplane, has a part or share + 
with such pilot in flying in the air and 
is’ participating in aeronautics. It fol- 
lows that the petition failed to state a 
cause of action. 

The judgment of the trial court in ap- 
peal No. 246 is affirmed. 


Policy Described 
Appeal No. 245: a. Head brought 
this action against the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company, a corporation, to 
recover on a policy of accident insurance. 
The petition alleged that on Jung 25, 
1923, the Insurance Company issudli to 
Arthur G. Head its certain accident in- 


| and that he was closing the office. How- 
| ever, she testified, he had it leased until 
| August, and while he was out of town 
most of July, she ‘kept office and took 
care of the mail. Eventually Mr. Sey- 


surance policy, by which it agreed to pay 
$15,000 to the beneficiary named in such 
policy, upon receipt of’due proof of the 
death of the insured resulting from bodily 
; injury causing death within 90 days from 


mittee. | 

The Committee received a telegram | 
from ‘Victor Seymour, in charge of Re- 
publican senatorial elections headquar- 


Following is the Baard’s statement of condition of the weekl i - 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicage pate und 
Sept. 17, 1930, and Sept. 25, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 


Howell Measure Is Found to Provide 


ff 


_ Were an 


Important Changes in Recapture Plan 


‘Analysis for Association of 


Railroad and Utilities Com- 


missioners Discusses Three More Questions 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


legislation should take the form of a di- | 


rect amendment of that section. 


.In its report, the Commission did not 
express the opinion that Congress could 
by legislative act overrule the United 
States Supreme Court, as to the factors 
which must be considered in finding value 
to be used for the determination of the | 
rates to which an individual carrier is | 
constitutionally entitled. The Commis- 
sion’s argument is that section 15(a) 
deals not ‘with the earnings of individual 
carriers, but with aggregate earnings, 
and that-no carrier can complain of what 
is done under that section if it is enabled 
to receive and retain what amounts to a 
fair return upon the value of its prop- 
erty, when such value is determined ac-; 
cording to the requirements of the Con- | 
stitution, as such requirements are de- 
clared by the courts. 

The Commission points out that roads | 
which, under the operation of the aggre- | 
gate-fair-return-on-aggregate-value rule, 


value of its own particular property. But 
such a claim would be of little avail, to 
the extent that it could be shown that 
even if the restraints of this public regu- 
lation were removed, the ability of the 
carrier to charge higher rates would con- 
tinue to be limited by the competition of 
more favorably situated railroads which | 
were earning a fair return. And as para- 
graph (5) indicates, this could be shown! 
to a very considerable extent in many in- 
stances. | 

(2) Under the stautory rule, the ag-| 
gregate value might be fixed at a figure | 
unduly low in view of the law of the land, | 
and yet favorably situated railroads | 


|might find themselves in no position to 


claim a confiscation, because they might 
still be left with earnings yielding a fair 
return upon correctly ascertained values 
of their individual properties. 

“Much the same may be said of the re- 
capture provisions of section 15(a). | 
These provisions do not deprive a carrier | 





receive less than a fair return, and have 
the constitutional right to claim confisca- 
tion, whether the aggregate value has 
been determined correctly or not, but that 
such right is of little avail, so far as 
competitive rates are concerned. 

The Commission points out also that 
the recapture provisions of section 15(a) 
do not deprive a carrier of all its excess 
earnings above 6 per cent, but of only 
half such excess; and the Commission 
urges that no carrier is entitled to claim 
confiscation if what it is permitted to re- 
tain amounts to a fair return upon the 
value of its property correctly ascer- 
tained. 

Because it is important that the rea- 
soning of the Commission should be cor- 
rectly understood, we quote from the 
Commission’s report on the Howell Reso- 
lution its discussion on these points: 

“The requirement in paragraph (2) of 


that section 15(a) is that the Commis- | 


sion shall 
‘initiate, modify, establish or adjust such 
rates so that carriers as a whole (or asa 
whole in each of such rate groups or ter- 
ritories as the Commission may from 
time to time designate) will, under hon- 
est, efficient, and economical manage- 
ment and reasonable expenditures for 
maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, earn an aggregate annual net 
railway operating income equal, as nearly 
as may be, to a fair return upon the 
.~ aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation:’ 


Carriers Not Deprived 


Of All Excess Earnings 


“It will be noted that this is quite a 
different thing from the ‘fair value’ rule 
laid down in Smyth v. Ames in interpre- 
tation of the constitutional prohibition 
against confiscation. The latter is a rule 
relating to the property and earnings of 
an individual carrier. The statutory rule 
in section 15(a), on the other hand, is di- 
rected to the aggregate earnings of car- 
riers upon the aggregate value of their 
properties. It is recognized in paragraph 
(5) of the same section that the applica- 
tion of this rule will inevitably lead to a 
diversity of earnings so/far as individual 
carriers are concerned, and this was the 
origin of the recapture provisions, * * * 

“Pwo conclusions follow from this, 
which may be stated thus: 

“(1) Under this statutory rule of rate 


making, an individual carrier might, even | 


if aggregate value were correctly ascer- 
tai in accordance with the law of the 


land, and even if aggregate earnings | 


‘were sufficient to yield a fair return upon 
such aggregate value, still be in a posi- 
tion to claim confiscation if the result, so 
far as its own earnings were concerned, 
inadequate return upon the fair 


|of all its excess above a fair return, but | 
of only half such excess. In applying! 
|these provisions, the Commission is re- 
;quired to ascertain value in accordance 
| with the law of the land, and it was for 
supposed disregard of this requirement 
{that the order of the Commission in the 
|O’Fallon case was annulled. But if the 
|statutory requirement in section 15(a) | 
|had been that the Commission ascertain | 
value in precisely the same way that it 
did ascertain it, the order could not have 
been annulled, because it would then! 
neither have been a disregard of the will | 


of Congress nor would it have resulted in | 
confiscation. This latter was expressly | 
found by the lower court, as is shown by | 
|the following statement on page 487 of 
| the opinion of the Supreme Court: 

| 


| Commission Favored 
| 


|Purely Accounting Process 
“‘It was deemed unnecessary by the 
|court below to determine whether the | 
Commission obeyed the statutory direc- | 
tion touching valuations since the order | 
|permitted the O’Fallon to retain an in- | 
|come great enough to negative any sug- | 
|gestion of actual confiscation.’ ” | 
After describing the method which it 
|followed in the O’Fallon case, in lan- 
| guage which we have already heretofore | 
quoted, and having suggested that the 
change in law should take the form of a 
direct amendment of section 15(a), the| 
|Commission suggested the desirability of 
| substituting for the exact method which | 
|the Commission had followed in the | 
|O’Fallon case, a purely accounting proc- 
{ess. We quote from what the Commis- | 
| sion said on this point: 
| “From an administrative point of view, 
|this method (followed in the O’Fallon | 
jcase) is open to the objection that the 
basic value cannot be brought up to date 
by purely accounting methods. It re- 
quires in addition continual reappraisals 
of lands and continual physical inspection 
with respect to the element of deprecia- | 
tion. We believe that by a modification 
of the method substantially similar re- 
sults can be obtained in a way which will 
eliminate most of this work, and the ex- | 
pense and possible delay incident thereto, | 
and reduce the task of bringing valua- , 
tions up to date to a purely accounting 
process. 





| thereon. 


mour sent her to E. B. Stephenson, treas- 
urer of the Stebbins campaign commit- | 
tee, and he referred her to Mr. Stebbins, 
but nothing was forthcoming and she 
took another job, she said. 

| Miss Alton said she had a strong im- 
| pression that the checks Mr. Seymour 
mentioned came from Washington, and 
|that she was sure the whole object of 
| maintaining the office was to defeat Sen- 
' ator Norris. 

! Howard Freeman was recalled to tell 
|about a series of checks and drafts de- 
| posited in the First National Bank by 
|Mr. Seymour during June and July. |! 
|Seven of them were for $50 each, anii| 
| another was for $1,000, and there was a} 
cash deposit of $700 in August. 


Mr. Seymour Expresses 
Surprise at Testimony 


The name of E. B. Stephenson was 
called several times, but as neither he 
nor any representative appeared, Sena- 
balance standing in the depreciation re- 
serve.” 

The Howell bill, which we are now dis- 
cussing, in so far as the determination of 
a rate base is concerned, was drawn in 
conformity with these suggestions, except 
only that there is no provision therein for 
the inclusion in the rate base of any al- 
lowance for working capital. 

In its report upon the Howell Resolu- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made no suggestion looking towards 
a change in the recapture provisions of 
section 15(a). As we have already seen, 
however, the Howell bill proposes to 
make important changes in these provi- 
sions. 

When the Howell bill was introduced it 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and by that Com- 
mittee sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the request for a report 
A lengthy report was made on 
May 17, 1930, which is the report which 
we caused to be sent to the several com- 
missions, as stated in our Bulletin No. 
981930. 

It was in this last report that the Com- 
mission expressed its approval or non- 
approval of the various provisions of this 
bill, as we have hereinbefore stated. 

Speaking summarily, it may be said 
that the Commission, in that report, ap- 
proves of the provisions of the bill to 
substitute a “rate base,” determined by a 
purely accounting process, upon an in- 
vestment basis, for a rate base represent- 
ing “value,” for its use in administering 
section 15(a). It approves also amend- 
ing the recapture provisions of that sec- 
tion by extending the length of recapture 


made three years, but it does not approve 
of the devotion of the Government’s one- 
half of recapturable excess to the acqui- 
sition of equipment and facilities, which 
shall be owned by the Government, and 
not covered in the rate base, nor of re- 


| quiring the other one-half to be used for 


the purpose of retiring fixed obligations. 


the bill, and in the Commission’s report 
thereon. 
The remainder of the discussion 
will be published in the issue of 
Sept. 29. 


| Freight revenue .. 
ssenger revenue 


eeeeesee 





“Under this modified method, which we 
now suggest, up-to-date valuations at any 
time would be determined by taking the 
cost of reproduction new at the 1914 unit 
prices of the property existing on the 
original valuation date, plus the then 
value of the lands, adding or subtracting 
the subsequent net increase or deérease 
in the property investment account as 
shown by the accounts when correctly 
kept, adding further a proper allowance 
for-working capital, and deducting the 





| Ptal oper. rev 

aintenance of way..... a4 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 
| Pransportation expenses... 
| Total expenses incl. other... 
| Net from railroad...... obs 
| Taxes 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents.......c00. 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio.....+s+0» 


* 


2,024,978 
3,943,394 
1,169,108 
296,763 
630 
871,715 
775,959 
1,361.75 
771 


ters at Denver, expressing surprise at 
testimony published in the press. 

“In justice to the Committee and my- 
self I will be glad to appear before the 
Committee in Washington any time after 
the middle of November, as my time is 
fully occupied and my personal presence 
is required here,” the telegram stated. 


Nebraska Court Rules 
On Filing Candidates 





Exclusion of Applicant Confus- 
ing Names Upheld 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 25. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in an 
opinion just filed, Has held justifiable the 
exclusion from a list of candidates cer- 
tified to be placed upon a primary ballot 
of the name of an applicant “intention- 
ally so devised and changed as to omit 
a portion of his real, true and full name 
and to make it so like that of another 
and bona fide candidate for the same 
office as to confuse and with the inten- 
tion of confusing the identity of tne 
candidates.” 
| In his opinion, Chief Justice Goss ex- 
plains that the candidate, claiming to be 
Fred Johnson, filed his application as a 
candidate for the office of auditor of 
accounts. 

The evidence shows, it is stated, “that 
the relator’s real and true name is not 
Fred Johnson but his first name is Arthur 
and his real and true name is. Arthur 
Fred Johnson or Arthur F. Johnson or 
A. Fred Johnson.” 

Chief. Justice Goss also declares. that 
when the relator filed his application he 
was not intending to be a good faith 
candidate “but to confuse his name with 
that of Fred H. Johnson, a good faith 
candidate who had already filed for the 
same office and who is affiliated with the 
same party with which relator claims to 
be affiliated.” 

The opinion of Chief Justice Goss in 
support of his recent oral ruling with 
regard to the application for filing of 
George W. Norris, of Broken Bow, as a 
candidate for the office of United States 
Senator has also just been filed. The 
opinion explains that Mr. Norris re- 
ferred to is not the present United States 
Senator of identical name whose legal 
residence is at McCook and who had 
previously filed as a candidate for the 
same office. 


case was not based on the similarity of 
Mr. Norris, of Broken Bow, was not filed 
within the time limit prescribed 
applicable statute. 


that the written application of a candi- 


|days prior to the primary is mandatory. 





| statute to be filed within a stated time, 





The decision of the court in this latter | the 


periods, suggesting that the length be!names but held that the application of|to the court. 
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United, States Government securities ... 
Other securities ........cccccce eee 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .... 

Cash in vault cece 

Net demand deposits ..... 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 

Due~from banks... 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .. 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
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Conviction Prevents 
Relicensing of Auto 


South Dakota Court Rules on 
Cancellation for Intoxication 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| the new owner relicense it for the current 


year? 
4. May the defendant license a new 
car for the current year? 


It would appear that by section 63 of 
chapter 251 of the Session Laws of 1929 
in addition to the fine and imprisonment 
provided, for driving while intoxicated 
that such driver may be deprived of his 
right to drive any motor vehicle for one 
year from the date of conviction, and 
that in addition thereto if the defendant 
be the owner of the cat® he was driving 
license issued for the current year 
may be cancelled and the plates delivered 


The additional penalty consists of two 


: by the| things: 


1. Deprivation of the defendant of a 


The court held that the requirement | right to drive any car for one year. 


2. The cancellation of the license plate 


date for a general political office shall| entitling the car to be driven for the 
be filed in the proper office at least 40| current year. 


The first penalty effects the individual 


These are the most important points of |No custom or practice adopted or fol-| defendant for one full year, The second 
lowed by the officer with whom such| penalty affects the use of the car only 
primary applications are ‘tequired by|for the current year. 


I take it that the statute in regard 


the opinion says, can avail to extend such | to the issuance of license plates contem- 


time. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 
5,215,719 33,789,742 38,786,131 
711,449 8,900,745 4,423,098 
6,413,675 41,001,738 47,137,429 
566,280 3,909,857 4,105,550 
1,146,146 8,922,918 9,984,224 
2,335,776 17,164,193 18,806,915 
4,380,710 32,532,898 35,506,699 
2,032,965 8,468,840 11,630,730 
385,905 2,379,694 2,504,126 
1 10,729 3,197 
1,647,059 6,078,417 9,123,407 
+ 1,580,201 5,283,638 8,082,650 
1,361.75 1,361.75 1,361.75 
68.3 19.3 16.3 


1930 
11,191,195 
511,986 
12,215,454 
1,536,425 
2,141,642 
2,956,684. 
7,164,538 
5,050,916 
824,957 


4,224,210 
4,288,785 
3,089.37 


plates the issuance of but one set of 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
August Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 
12,632,558 83,478,375 88,955,493 
666,003 3,910,589 4,784,992 
14,018,778 91,401,019 98,491,764 
1,952,857 12,841,489 14,277,510 
2,868,723 18,898,742 21,612,630 
3,250,870 23,350,126 25,115,841 
8,579,911 59,445,733 65,056,464 
5,438,867 31,955,286 33,435,300 
836,038 6,599,578 6,606,275 
1,392 6,705 8,145 
4,601,437 25,349,003 26,820,880 
4,692,368 25,734,144 27,840,311 
3,082.36 3,088.14 3,079.88 
68.7 61.2 65.0 66.0 


1,749 


seecedoccccces 


9424-30 
8,092 


9-17-30 
8,058 


9-25-29 
7,474 


5,970 
3,541 
2,429 
2,088 
1,069 
1,018 
809 
43 
5,526 
1,403 
46 
101 
1,109 


6,033 5,777 
2,883 
2,894 
1,697 


927 
769 
741 
52 
5,130 
1,240 
65 
118 
887 
147 


3,619 
2'414 
2059 


1,048 
1,011 


1,649 
826 
746 


1,024 
1,876 





3,860 
6,761 


6,391 
369 


3,222 


2,631 
591 
. 


2,028 


—___ 


1,584 


—— 


1,581 


889 
691 
364 


966 
618 
444 


—_—. .. 


165 162 


1,945 | * 





280 
191 
12 
1,265 
669 

6 


202 
180 
15 
1,262 
557 
16 
127 
303 
23 


187 
366 
1 


numbers to any one motor vehicle for 
any calendar year. The statute does 
not contemplate a change of number for 
any reason during the year but provides 
a method for use of the same license 
plates by the purchaser of the car, I 
am therefore of the opinion that the 
statute taken as a whole does not author- 
ize the issuance of new number plates 
for the same year in case of change of 
ownership and that a car assigned license 


plate numbers for any one year must | insurance shall not cover 


operate under that number throughout 
that year. 

It would seem to follow that question 
one should be answered no. That ques- 
tion two be answered yes. That ques- 
tion three should be answered no. That 
question four should be answered ‘yes. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
fact that defendant might be entitled to 
a license for a new car during the cur- 
rent year or of the same car for the 
following year does not give to him any 
right to drive the same for the period 
of one year from the date of his con- 
viction. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 23 
Made Public Sept. 25 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,146,333.59 
7,700,840.64 


1,739,122.02 
1,325,061.64 


Total ordinary receipts $11,911,357.89 
Balance previous day 334,848,283.38 


MONEE) Wa Sites hee coke oe $346,759,641.27 
Expenditures 

General expenditures $4,860,642.58 

Interest on public debt ..... 996.15 

Refunds of receipts 340,921.70 

Panama Canal 9,135.08 
Operations in special ac 

1,050,652.05 

203,978.54 


counts y 
Adjusted service certificate 

22,770.61 
233,742.23 


internal 


fund 
Civil 


fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
$6,624,881.81 


CUPOS oo -crcce ¢00sens abso 931,748.50 
Balance today ...+0...+.:. 339,203,015.96 
. Total eee seeeceeeees0$346,709,641.27 


the date of such injury; and that plain- 
tiff is the father of the insured and the 
beneficiary named in such policy. The 
petition also set out substantially the 
same allegations with reference to the 
airplane accident and the cause of the 
death of the insured as were alleged in 
the petition in No. 246, and further 
alleged that the Insurance Company 
denied liability upon the policy. 

The. policy, a copy of which was at- 
tached to the petition, contains, among 
other provisions, the following; 

“16. The company may cancel ‘this 
policy at any time by written notice de- 
livered to the insured or mailed ‘to his 


|last address as shown by the record of 


the company, together with cash or the 
company’s check for the unearned porti 
of the premiums actually paid by ti 
insured, and such cancellation shall be 
without prejudice to any claim originat- 
ing prior thereto.” 


Additional Provisions 

“(b) This insurance shall not cover 

* injuries, fatal or otherwise, re- 
ceived by the insured * * * (2) whi 
participating in or in consequence o 
participating in aeronautics. * * * 
_“(e) This policy is issued in considera- 
tion of a premium of fifty and no/100 
dollars, for the principal sum of fifteen 
thousand and no/100 dollars and weekly 
indemnity of fifty and no/100 dollars, 
for a term of 12 months from noon of 
the first day of July, 1923, standard time 
of the place where the insured resides, 
and may be renewed, subject to all its 
provisions, from term to term, with the 
consent of the company, and by the pay- 
ment of the premium in advance.” 

The Insurance Company demurred to 
the petition upon the ground that it did 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action. The trial court sus- 
tained the demurrer. Plaintiff elected 
to stand on his petition. From an order 
dismissing the petition plaintiff has ap- 
pealed. 

Counsal for the plaintiff contend that 
the policy is a life insutance policy within 
the meaning of section 6707, supra, and 
that the provision of the policy that “this 

* *:*. in- 
juries, fatal or otherwise, reeéived by 
the insured * * * while participat- 
ing in or in consequence of .participating 
in aeronautics” violates the provisions of 
section 6731, supra, and is therefore void. 

Counsel for the plaintiff admit that if 
the policy is a renewable one-year term 
policy and not an indivisible contract, 
extending from the data of the policy to 
the date of the death of the insured, ,it 
does not come within the “incontestab#’ 
provision of section 6731, supra. This 
is manifestly true because the life of the 
policy could never extend beyond e 
two-year period if the policy is iim 
to a one-year term, 

We think that sub-paragraph (e) and 
paragraph (16) of the policy, above 
quoted, show clearly that it is a one- 
year term policy, renewable at the re- 
quest of the insured and consent of the 
insurer, upon payment of the annual pre- 
mium and is therefore not within tie 
provisions of section 6731, supra. 

But, even if the policy is an indivisible 
and continuous contract extending from 
the date of the policy to the date of the 
death of the insured, such clause (for 
the reasons we have ‘pointed out/in our 
discussion of a like contention in Appeal 
No. 246) is not a condition, the breach 
of which would render the policy void, 
but is rather a limitation on the risk 
assumed, and therefore is not within the 
incontestable provisions of section 6731, 
supra. 

Counsel for the plaintiff further con- 
tend that the insured was not. injured 
“while participating in or in consequence 
of participating in aeronautics.” We 
see no substantial difference between the 
clause in the contract in this case and 
the one involved in appeal No. 246, and, 
for the reasons therein stated, we hold 
that the insured came to his death. as 
the result of a risk not assumed under 
the policy. 

It follows that the petition did 
state facts sufficient to constitute a cate 
of action and the judgment in appeal 
245 is therefore affirmed. ¥ . 

\ 
} 
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ing the month of August were refused, 
This does not take into consideration the 
large fiumber of Mexicans who, recogniz- 
ing their inability to qualify for admis- 
sion under the likelihood of becoming 
public charges, illiteracy, contract labor, 
or physical defect clauses of the law 
withheld their requests for visas. 


The following anaiysis has been made 
of the 406 Mexican natives who immi- 
grated to the United States during the 
month of August, 1930. 

A. Persons going to the United States 
to attend school, 175, 43.1 per cent; B 
Residents of the United States, for pur- 
powe jof regularizing status, 49, 12.1 per 
cenit; C. Other persons who had previ- 
ously resided in the United States, 42, 
10.3 per cent; total, 266 persons, 65.5 
per cent, 

D. Wives and children of admitted 
aliens, 50, 12.3 per cent; E. Others, 90, | 
22.2 per cent; grand total, 406 persons. 


New Mexican Immigration 


f{ the above classes A represents 
ali@ms who would be nonquota had a} 
quota been imposed upon Mexico; B and} 
C would doubtless include a large num- 
ber who would in many cases be non-| 
quota as returning residents of the) 
United States and who would in any} 
event not represent new Mexican imm1-| 
gration into the United States; these 
three classes represent a total of 65.5 per 
cent of Mexicans now classed as immui- 
grants. Of the remaining 34.5 per cent 12.3 
per cent (Class D) (of the total) consists 
of wives and minor children of admitted 
aliens, This class of Mexicans would 
have been admissible to the United States 
had a quota been imposed on Mexico* 
outside of such quota if and as soon as} 
their husbands and fathers, respectively, 
become .citizens; their entry, therefore, | 
would, as a rule, be only delayed and 
not definitely stopped upon the imposi- 
tion of a quota on Mexico which would | 
merely serve in their cases to delay the! 
reuniting of families, | 

El ating the special classes men- 
tioned as not constituting new immigra- 
tion from Mexico to the United States 
there remains only 22.2 (Class E) per 
cent of the total which represents new 
Mexican immigration of a character 
which the imposition of a quota»wouid 
stop. These Mexicans are, of course, the 
selected few remaining after the elimina- 
tion of those who have failed to quality 
before consular officers in all respects for 
admission to the United States under| 
existing immigration laws. This class 
comprising new Mexican immigration 
which would be affected by a quota may 
therefore be said to be entering the 
United States at the rate, based on immi- 





gration in August, of 90 per month or | 


1,080 per annum. 

The problem of new immigration from 
Mexico through legal channels would 
therefore no longer appear to be a 
serious one. 


Arizona Report Made 


On Gasoline Tax Paid 


Total of _$6,864,373 Re- 
_ ceived by State Since Law 
¢ "Became Effective in 1927 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Sept. 25.* 
Motorists in Arizona have paid $6,- 
864,373 under the 4 cents a gallon gaso- 
line tax instituted Aug. 12, 1927, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
State Superintendent of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Division of the Highway Depart- 
nient, E. M. Whitworth. 
The gross collections for the period, 
the statement shows, were $7,684,629, 
of which $820,256 was refunded to pur- 


‘chasers of gasoline exempt from taxa-} 


tion because of use in other than motor 
vehicles operated on the public high- 
ways. 

The net collections for the period, 
amounting to $6,864,373, were appor- 
tioned $4,290,283 to the State highway 
fund and $2,574,139 to the 14 counties, 
in proportion to the amount of tax col- 
lected in them. The division is five- 
eighths to the State, three-eighths to the 
counties. 


Gasoline Tax Revenue 
In Illinois Announced 


‘ 


Receipts in First Year Totalled 
@ More Than $27,000,000 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 25. 
di Brecing more than $2,250,000 a 
mohth, net collections from the State’s 
8-cent gasoline tax totalled $27,640,604 
for the first year of its operation, the 
Director of the State Department of 
Finance, Garrett DeF. Kinney, announced 
Sept. 25. . 

Gross collections for the year were 
$28,204,698.74 on 940,156,606 gallons of 
gasoline, he said. Sales of gasoline 
average more than 87,000,000 gallons a 
month during the year. The two per 
cent allowance for collections resultea 
m a deduction of $564,093.93 from the 
gross collections. 

During the year, there were 24,275 
‘refund claims paid for a total of $5665,- 
128.25. Farmers who used gasoline as 
fuel for motive power in farming opera- 
tions receivéd the greater portion of the 
total refunds. Contractors using gaso- 
line for road construction purposes re- 
ceived the next largest share. 

Refunds were approximately 2 per 
cent of the gross collections, and is the 
lowest reported by any of the States 
which have refund provisions in their 
gasoline tax laws, Director Kinney said 

July topped the other 12 months of the | 
year, which began with August, 192), | 
with sales of 97,647,000 gallons of gaso- | 
line and collections of $2,870,822. | 

Under the law, two-third of the $27,-| 
075,476 went into the State’s road fund, 
ang the other one-third goes to counties 
fom purposes. Each county’s share 
W termined by its proportion of the 

1 automobile license collections. 

id 
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Action looking to further promo- 
tion and protection of the yerba mate 
industry in Latin America was rec- 
ommended in two of the numerous 
resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Animal Industry 
Sept. 20. Another resolution recom- 
mended that extensive forest surveys 
be made by those countries. (Publi- 
cation of the report of the resolu- 
tions committee began in the issue of 
Sept. 22, was continued in the issues 
of Sept. 23, 24 and 25 and concludes 
in full text as follows:) 

44, The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture considers that crop diversifi- 
cation is of paramount importance for 
the improvement, development and sta- 
bility of the economic and social life of 
the American nations and in view of 


*| what is already being done along these 


lines, expresses the hope that cach of the 
American nations may undertake the 
study and preparation of systematic and 
broad plans to achieve promptly the aim 
of agricultural diversification, and that 
a prominent place be allotted in the field 
of national economic policy to the devel- 
opment and carrying out of those plans. 

45. Consideration of a plan to estab- 


Fiscal Operations 


|More Promotion and Protection 


Of Yerba Mate Industry Urged 


Forest Surveys Also Recommended in Resolutions of 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry 
And Animal Industry 


ucts and new by-products), of disease and 
pest control (fungi, bacteria, insecis), 
and the search for new areas suitable for 
the cultivation of “yerba mate,” are 
nov the object of extensive research in 
the above mentioned countries, especi:lly 
|in Argentina, and | 

Whereas it would be advantageous to! 
establish scientific cooperation among 
research institutions engaged in the 
study of the problems of “yerba mate” 
in the above-mentioned centers of pro- 
duction, therefore, 

Be it resolved: That the cultivation, | 
industrialization, disease and pest con- | 
trol and international trade of ‘“yerba 
mate” (Ilex Paraguariensis) be included 
among the topics to be discussed at the 
Second Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture. 


| Advertising Program 
|For ‘Yerba Mate’ Proposed 


49. The Inter-American Conference on) 
Agriculture resolves: | 

(1) To recommend to the governments | 
of the countries which produce “yerba 
mate” (Ilex Paraguayensis) the organiza- 
tion of an international committee for the 
advertising of yerba mate, with the pur- 


| 


| 





| 
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Changes in Status 
—of— | 
State Banks 


Alabama, Nebraska 

Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: 

State Bank of Silver Hill, Silver Hill, 
closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: 

Bank of Creighton, Creighton, closed. 


of Reciprocal Trade, recently established 
in California, under the chairmanship of 
Mr, Simon J. Lubin, offered to cooperate 
with this Conference in undertaking any 
work which said Institute may be in a 
position to develop, the First Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Agriculture, resolves 
to express its appreciation for this offer 
and to communicate it to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, in 


lorder that it may be kept in mind in 


connection with the work of Pan Amer- 
igan agricultural cooperation to be under- 
taken, 

Recognition of Services 

Of Dr. Orton to Be Recorded 


58. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture. 


Remembering with a deep sense of ap-! 


preciation the important services in the 
study of tropical agriculture rendered by 
the late Dr. W. A. Orton, director and 
general manager of the Tropical Plant 
Research Foundation and technical coun- 
selor of the Division of Agricultural Co- 


|operation of the Pan-American Union, 


his valuable work iit preparing the tech- 


|lish a Pan American Agricultural Bank.| pose of furthering the use of the infusion |nical side of the Conference and the con- 


The Inter-American Conference on/or tea obtained from yeba mate in non-|tribution of great scientific value that 


Agriculture resolves: That the Chairman 
of this Conference appoint a_ technical 
committee composed of five delegates to 
it, which shall be charged with the study 
and formulation of the bases for a plan 
to establish a Pan American Agricul- 
tural Bank which is to be submitted to 
the consideration of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union and 
referred to the interested governments 
by the latter. 


Bases for Agricultural 
Bank Plan Suggested 


The following bases are suggested for | 


the aforesaid plan: 


The bank shall have its main office in| 


New York City and branches or agents 
in the various American nations. 

Its field of endeavor shall be the fur- 
therance of agricultural credit through- 
out the Americas. 

It shall have a minimum capitalization 
of $20,000,000, which may be increased 
at the will of its board of directors. 
(Names suggested for membership in 
the technical committee: Dr. Decio .'a P. 
Machado, Brazil; Dr. Luis Marino Perez, 
Cuba; Dr. J. B. Sacasa, Nicaragua; Dr. 
Pablo M. Ynsfran, Paraguay, and Mr. 


|; Nils Olsen, United States.) 


46. The first Pan American Congress 
on Agriculture, having reached the con- 
clusion: 

1, That one of the basic measures 
necessary for giving stability to the pro- 


duction of coffee in America is to work | 


industriously towards minimum cost of 
production and maximum quality of 


consuming countries. | 
| (2) To recommend that, the govern-| 
ments of the above mentioned nations} 
endeavor to give ample participation to| 
the private yerba mate producing cor-| 
porations in the organization of the! 
aforesaid committee. 

50. The Inter-American Conference on | 
Agriculture recommends that the coun- 
tries of America undertake forest sur-| 
veys to determine: 

(1) The location and area of forests,| 
indicating the different species of trees; 
| (2) The species and number of trees) 
|whose woods may be used for commer- 
cial purposes, classified in aegordance | 
with the most prevalent kinds of wood; 

(3) The productive capacity of each| 
forest type; | 

(4) The rate of depletion due to thin- 
jning, fires, felling, ete., expressed in size 
\of area and number of trees; 

(5) The domestic wood requirements, 
‘expressed in terms of utilization. 


Use of Standard Methods 
In Surveys Suggested 


| The Pan American Union shall seek 
jto induce its member countries to carry 
lout their surveys without delay and, by 
|the use of standard methods. Further- 
,more, the Union shall endeavor to gather! 
said data and make them known to all 
ithe other nations of the continent. 

| 51, Resolved (1), that in order to avoid 
the disappearance of forests due to the 
|exploitation of secondary products, such 
as resins, barks, essences, gums, etc., 


lrules and regulations should be issued, 





he made to the advance of tropical agri- 
culture. 


Resolves: To record in the minutes of 


this Conference a recognition of his im:,| 


portant services and an expressicn of 
deep regret at the untimely loss of so 
eminent. a scientist, and that copy of this 
resolution be sent to Mrs. Orton and to 
the Tropical Plant Research Foundation. 


Appreciation Expressed 


To Initiators of Meeting 

59. The Inter-american Conference 
on Agriculture, recognizing the debt of 
gratitude which the American nations 
owe to the men who initiated this great 
movement at the sixth International 
Conference of American States, held at 
Havana in 1928, resolves: 

To record in the minutes of this con- 
ference an appreciation of these services 
and to adopt a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Enrique Olaya Herrera, former Minis- 
ter of Colombia in Washington, chair- 
man of the Colombian delegation to the 
sixth International Conference 
American States, and now President of 
the Republic of Colombia, and to Dr. 
Juan Vincente Ramirez, former Charge 
d’Affaires of Paraguay and delegate of 
Paraguay to the sixth International 
Conferenc of American States, who were 
the authors and rapporteurs of the reso- 
lutions which laid the foundations for 
inter-American agricultural cooperation 
and recommended the calling of this 
conference. 

60. The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture resolves: 


of 


¥ 


26, 1930 


Bank Supervision 


| 


The Uniform Small Loan Law and the 
administrative regulations adopted in the 
State of Indiana for its enforcement 
are being fully complied with by the 
personal finance operators in that State, 
the American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies was. told Sept. 24 by 
the Supervisor of Industrial Loans of 
the Department of Banking of Indiana, 
Charles R. Parker. 

Mr. Parker addressed the 16th annual 
convention of the association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the subject of “State 
Supervision—Its Responsibilities.” Per- 
sonal finance companies stand practicaliy 
100 per cent in observing the law in In- 
diana, with only an occasional slight 
transgression, _ he reported. 

Mr. Parker’s discussion of personal fi- 
nance supervision by State agencies fol- 
lows in full text: 

State supervision is something in 
which you are all very much interested, 
for I know you feel it has helped place 
your business ona higher plane. I know 
that all of you are happy and proud to 
include in your advertising and to place 
jon your printing this terse phrase, “Un- 
der State Supervision.” For, even with 
‘all the unwarranted criticism heaped 
upon States and public officials by some 
unknowing folks, the great mass of 
American citizenship respects and honors 
government and the supervision of or- 
ganizations by same. 

Before saying much about State super- 
vision, let us for a moment analyze the 
business of money lending. It is a most 
unpopular pastime. The lack of popu- 
larity of the loan business with the pub- 
lic comes dawn to us through all the 
years that have passed. In the temple 
where the Christian religion was born, 
we are told that the meek and lowly 
Master scourged the money lenders from 
this place of worship. I wonder what 
service, if any, those money changers 
were rendering the people who came to 
worship. 


Natural Psychology 
Affects Loan Business 





‘sing situation one Shylock became en- 
|tangled in, when he endeavored to liqui- 
date a loan made to Antonius. It would 
indeed be interesting if we had Shylock’s 
version of this matter, in order that we 
|could have all the facts. 

| In our own time, after this great Na- 
tion of ours had drained its resources 
in making tremendous and unprecedented 
loans to the Allies during the World 
War, when their backs were against the 
wall and we were hailed as the saviour of 
civilization for so doing, we find those 
who wereAhe beneficiaries of those mag- 
nificent transactions when asked to give 
validity to at least half of the amount 
loaned, vehemently denouncing our Gov- 


jafter due consideration, in the countries 
2. That one of the means for achieving |vaae” ae ae ee ee eee 
| this end is the restriction of production ae — serra Seta 
|to zones which, because of their natural) (2) That the unification of the forestal- | 
on pone ea phe mall position, we" | eeeatnale y st the American Continent | 
| bes 7 . | shou e undertaken. | 
ieee ene es SS Saeevay Taek te Som | (3) That the countries which may have | 
| governments | carried out experiments on the utiliza- | 


| of coffee-producing countries: \ 4 = *olivat? 
1. That they conduct surveys of the | tion and industrialization of waste mat. | 
Gilbcetenaminie - f thei jter resulting from the exploitation of 
| eee roe. Sore © eir respec- | forests, should communicate the results 
| tive countries frum the standpoint of cost | 


of production and quality of product | obtained from their investigations to the 
; 


product. 





| 


;Korestry Congress of Mexico, to the 


2. That they employ such means as | other countries of the American Con- 


} 2 

; they deem most effective for discourag- 
; ing the growth of this crop in regions 
;Which do not promise to successfully 
;compete with other regions, either in 
| price or in quality of product. 

| 3. That they strive to strengthen ex- | 
| isting organizations which have as their 
|objects cooperative marketing, the in- | 
| vestigation of cultural problems, and 
| crop diversification, and to encourage the | 
formation of new enterprises of the sort, 
so that they will be prepared to face 
future competition under more favorable | 
circumstanées, ; 


| Experts to Study 
| Cultivation of Cacao 


47. The Inter-American Conference on | 
Agriculture, 

Considering the sudden decline of the 
cacao industry in America due to the 
relatively poor methods of cultivation, 
the lack of scientific effort towards a 
better understanding of the botany of the 
wild and cultivated species of cacao, and 
to the ravages of destructive diseases 
and pests; and considering further, that 
a coordinate effort of the cacao pro- 
ducin’ countries of America is necessary 
and imperative, in order to protect this 
product of American origin from foreign 
| competition. 
| Resolves: To recommend that upon 
|acceptance of this resolution by the in- 
terested governments, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union en- 
gage a commission of experts to make 
studies on the botany, insect pests and 
| diseases of the genus Theobroma in its 
wild and cultivated states, and on the 
species and varieties of cacao, each one} 
|of which should be sent to a station se-j 
jlected by the Permanent Committee on 
' Aericulture in one or several of the ca- 
cao producing countries where a com- 
plete collection of cacao species and va- 
rieties should be kept to serve as a basis 
for future breeding work: 

The Commission of Exnert= =tiall sub- 
mit a full report of its fingings to the 
next Inter-4 merican Conference on Ag- 
riculture, with anvropriate veeommoenda- 
| tions for future action. 


Next Conference to Include 


Discussions on ‘Yerba Mate’ 


48. ». Inter-Anerican 
Agriculture: 

Whereas: The plant Ilex Pe» -ven- 
sis “Yerba Mate” forms the basis of a 
considerable industry in Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Pare~uay; 

Whereas the infusion or tea obtained 
from this nlant is the most popular bev- 
erage in several South American coun- 
ries: 

Whereas its organoleptical, physical 
and chemical characteristics have secured 
for this plant the approval of physicians 
and physiologists, to such an extent that 
in the near future it may come to be; 
widely used in other countries, as shown 
by the fact that it has been adopted as 
a substitute for tea by several European | 
armies, which means in the last analy- | 
sis that there are great possibilities of | 
an increase in the international trade of 
“verba mate,” 








yn 





tinent. 
Investigation of Forests 
|'Recomended to Members 


| 52. The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture resolves: 





To recommend that there should be 
carried out in all the countries members 
of the Pan American Union, investiga- 
tions of the forest characteristics and 
ecological behavior of the various spe- 
cies of forest trees and of the various 
types of forests in all the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

53. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agirculture resolves: 

To call the special attention of the 
various governments represented in the 
Pan American Union to the advantages 
of performing forest exploitations in a 
rational manner, and of giving special 
attention to the reforestation needs, and 
to the protection of watersheds in the 
soils against erosions or floods. 


Systematic Plans for Testing 
Woods Should Be Devised 


54. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture resolves: 

That each country take steps to inves- 
tigate the technical properties and meth- 
ods of utilization of all species occurring 
in its forests in commercial quantity; 
that such _ investigation be carried 
through on an adequate and largely 
standardized basis; and that plans for 
systematic testing of American woods be 
formulated under the general guidance 
of the Pan American Union or by a spe- 
cial international committee organized 
for the purpose.: Investigations of this 
character can be greatly facilitated 
through international cooperation. 

55. The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture recommends: 

1. The advisability of inviting the na- 
tions of Latin America to introduce in 
their programs of agricultural educa- 
tien, and even of normal, secondary and 
primary education, the teaching of for- 
estry, in its different grades,.as a means 
for bringing about the conservation of 
forests. ‘ 

2. To study the establishment of Insti- 
tutes for Forestry Research, in charge 
of experts, to conduct all kinds of inves- 
tigations concerning the forest wealth 
available in each of the American na- 
tions and to promote, through the inter- 
mediary of Forestry Experiment, orderly 
exploitation and reforestation stations, 
etc., the most adequate utilization of such 
resources in each forest region. 


Preservation of Forests 


Said to Be in Public Interest 


56. The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture recommends that the na- 
tions of the American continent, where 
no appropriate legislation is in force to 
this end, declare to be in the public 
interest the preservation of forests 
which, because of their influence on cli- 
mate, public health and hydrographic 
control conditions, or any other similar 
reason, meet a truly important politico- 





Whereas the methods of cultivation 
(preparation of nurseries, plantations, ; 
shading, pruning, etc.), of industrializa-| 
tion (including preparation of new prod- 


social need. 
57. The Lnter-American Conference on 

Agriculture: 
hereas the Pan American Institute 


, 
ernment as a Shylock exacting his pound 
|of flesh, 

Men who loan money have been termed, 
by orators seeking favor with their con- 
stituents back home, vultures, vipers, 
swindlers, loan sharks and cancers upon 
renee rrennnipnnnmnnnnannnne 


|has decided to repair and remodel the 
State reformatory and to purchase a 
jprison farm of approximately 2,000 
lacres, according to the Commissioner of 


y Public Institutions, J. C. Bird. 
Expenditures Announced | The first reports under the sales tax 
For Expected Tax Revenue are due Feb, 1, 1931, it was explained. 
| According to an oral statement by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: | Kentucky Attorney General, J. W. Cam- 
mack, he has given the Board an opinion 


Frankfort, Sept. 25. | an opinio 
In anticipation of the revenue to be de-| to the effect that it would be justified in 
reasonable amount of money 


rived from the new gross sales tax, the | spending a | 
State Board of Charities and Corrections! in anticipation of the tax. 


To charge the Secretary General with 
the duty of expressing to the National 


gricultural Society of Colombia and to 
the Federation of Coffee Growers of| 
Colombia, the satisfaction of the Inter-) 
American Conference on Agriculture, 
for the part they have taken jh its work 
by appointing delegates « to the Con- 
ference. / 





This is not an offering, but is publéshed merely as 


Chicago 
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State Budgets 


Small Loan Statute of Indiana 
_ Held to Be Completely Obeyed 


State Supervisor of Industrial Loares Tells Personal Finance 
Companies Publicity Is Needed to Make T heir 


Aims Known 


the body politic Needless to say such 
mythological names soumd convincing to 
many and the loaning o£ money becomes 
all the more unpopular. 

The unpopularity of the loan business, 
therefore, seems a natural psychology 
existimg between those who loan money 
and afterwards seek to recover it and; 
those who borrow and resent request for ; 
repayment. This situation arises only 
when you deal with the great mass of 
the weople called the general public. 
Other financial concerns, such as invest- 
ment companies, mortgage companies, 
buildimg and loan companies, seem to es- 
cape the wrath. 

Let us be frank, very frank with you 
and say that part of this unpopularity 
is due to your own actions and the 
lethargy of some who are in this busi- 
ness. I would rather state it this way— 
It is possible for you to remove a ot | 
of this stigma by your own demeanor 
towards the public and by united tot | 
on the part of all lenders to establish 
a publicity bureau to place your busi- 
ness im the light before the public eye, 
of which it is worthy. 

A thought for this - mational conven- 
tion is: the forming of a publicity bureau, 
working in harmony with State publicity 
bureaus. In other words sing the praises 
of your business. 

As a supervisor, 1 would have you be 
men among men in your several com- 
munities. Take an active part in all | 
civic matters and you will find that it | 
will help a great deal in elevating your | 
business. 

We “do carefully see that every com- 


pany obeys the law amd I am happy to 
say that the companies in my State 
stand practically 100 per cent in their 


jexaminations, Occasiomally some one 1s 


| Then again, you remember the distres.|% slight offender, but Z assure you that 


class is less than the well-known one- 
half of 1 per cent. 


I Ihave always said to my companies 
that they have certaim technical rights 
that the law gives them, but it is not 
always best to stand on your technical 
rights. I mean this—-It is better to 
temper your technical rights with that 
great thing called mercy and by so do- 
ing things will work out to a better ad- 
vantage to all concerned. 


Im my supervision E try to inculcate 
that same spirit, I know that if you 
saw a@ fly on the forehead of your child, 
you ‘wouldn't take a sledge hammer to 
kill it, for in killing the fly-you would 
kill the child) Now that would b a 
very poor way toeven attempt to super- 
vise, yet I have seen men in a supervis— 
ing capacity use such tactics. Well do 
I rermember that a certain post office in- 
spector would walk im his offices in his 
district and immediately upon entering 
the door, he would bellow like the male 
species of the bovine, “Take that off 
the top of that desk! Don’t do this and 
do that.” That isnot my way of super- 


|\vision. 


Square Deal for All 


Essence of Supervision 


I just try to use all the common 
sense that the good God above gave me, 
being just as fair to the lender as-I am 
to the borrower and mever hesitating to 
tell either when I know they are wrone 
and also what to do, But tell them in 


information. 


District 


| 


such a way that I can retain the respect 
of everyone concerned. 

_ Iam fully convinced that that method. 
is logical, Again, instead of sitting at 
my desk and soos in a drastic mane 
ner the authority the law gives me, if it 
is something of vital importance, 

im members of representative companies 
and talk things over with them and we 
work together for E know that the mem- 
bers of our State association are always 
trying to put their business on a higher 
plane. I do not delve into technicalities 
so much but if 1 thimk a company is = 
img to evade the law or trying to delib- 
erately put something over, then of 
course I am compelled to resort to Simon) 
Legree tactics and. that particular com- 
pany follows not only the intent but 
every technicality, 


Small Loan Business 


Fills Importane Need : 

I would like t8 Ihave every critic of, 
personal finance companies sit inon one 
of these conventions and thy would. 
readily realize that tke personnel of loan 
companies are all men of ability and are’ 
at all times trying to raise the standard 
of their business. ‘ 

I would like to have political officers 
chosen by popular vote and who have 
only a meager understanding of what 
most things inthe world areall about and. 
especially the comditions and circum- 
stances surrounding the small loan busi- 
mess, enlighten theizx minds on the sub- 
ject of small loans before they become! 
spouting Vesuviuses against this busimess 
and tell what they are goin’ todo to ’em 
when they get down to the legislature. 

As a supervising officer, ] assure you 
that I right about face a great many of 
these unknowing folks and givethem the 
correct data and facts showing them that 
the small loan business fills a need im so- 
ciety and I try to make thm see the 
fallacy of their ig@morance and see that 
you are not vultures, neithr are you 
“cancers on the body politic,” 

The responsibilities of supervision de- 
pend a great deal wpon the attitude of 
the supervisor toward both the borrower. 
and the lender, The outstanding re- 
sponsibility is toasee that both the bor- 
rower and the lender get what our im- 
mortal Theodore Roosevelt called a 
square deal, This is easy when there is. 
as fine a spirit of cooperation between 
the supervisor and the lender as there is 
in my State, 
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| | OVER 
54% 


on every 


100 Invested 


Recent market conditions 
have again proved the im- 
portance Of imvesting so as 
tosecure safety first—then 
yield, Base your investment 
program or: sound bonds, 


Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Compary Gold Deben- 
ture Bonds, due 1968, are a 
seasoned issue protected by 
steady earmimgs over 2 times 
interest. recguairements after 
depreciation. At present 
market the yield is in excess 
of 54% %- 


Send For Circular 
Public Utility Investing Corp- 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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Kindly send me Circular 1-173, 
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Add ress_——_____ 
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Electric Generating Corporation 
$15,000,000 First Mortgage 444%, Gold Bonds, Series A 


Due September 1, 1970 


Price 95 and Interest, Yielding about 4.78%, 


$8,000,000 Five-Year 514 9% Gold Debentures 
Due October 1, 1935 


Price 100 and Interest 


Business and Properties: Chicago District 
Electric Generating Corporation (name 
changed from State Line Generating Com- 
pany) furnishes power at wholesale under 
long term contracts running to 1979, to 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company and 
Interstate Public Service Company. These 
four companies own directly or through 
subsidiaries the entire capital stock of the 
Company now outstanding. The Company 
has constructed and is operating a large and 
advanced type of genefating station.on the 
site which it owns, located on the shore of 
Lake Michigan immediately east of the 
Illinois-Indiana state line and adjoining the 
corporate limits of the City of Chicago. The 
Company started operation July 1, 1929, with 


a turbine unit of 208,000 kilowat 


t capacity. 


Preliminary construction on the second unit 
of 132,000 kilowatt capacity and the third 
unit of 125,000 kilowatts has been recently 
started, theseto be placed in operation in 1932 


and 1933, respectively. 


Earnings: For the yearended June jo, 
1930, earnings and expenses are reported 
by the Company as follows: Gross, Earn- 


ings, $5,991,145.17; Operating 


aintenance and Taxes (except 


Expenses, 
Federal), 


$3,358,860.26; Net Earnings before Depre- 


Ciation, $2,632,2 84.91. Annual I 


mterest on 


the Company’s Mortgage Debt to be pres- 


ently outstanding will require $67 


5,000; and 


on the Total Funded Debt, $1,1 § ,c00. 


Management: The operations of the Com- 
pany are controlled by a Board of Directors 


representing the four contracting 


The above information is summarized briefly from circulars feelly descriptive 
of these issues, copies of which mary be had upm request. 


HALSEY, 


The issuance of these Securities has been authorized by the Public 


for delivery when, 


STU ART 


INCORPORATED 


as and if issued and accepted by us, and subject to approval of counsel, 


companies. 


& CO. 


Service Conmission Of Indiana, These Securities are offered 
Definitive Debemtures, and Tem- 


porary Bonds later exchangeable for Definitive Bonds, will be ready for delivery at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine, on 


or about October 16, 


1930. All statements herein are official or basee®? on information Which we regard 48 relia Ble and, while we 


do not guarantee them, we, ourselves, have relied pon them in the purchase of these Securities 


September 26, 1930 
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due to Willful Misconduct + + 


Provisions Made by Some States for Reduc- 
tion in Award When Claimant’s Intention to 


Cause Injury Can Be Established 


By MRS. F. L. ROBLIN 
Member, Industrial Commission, State of Oklahoma 


T APPEARS to be one of what I may 
I term cardinal provisions of most 

every compensation act that the 
willful infliction of injuries in the 
course of employment excludes the 
claimant from either all or partial 
benefits of compensation. 

In discussing\“How we shall treat 
willful misconduct cases, and where is 
the border line?” an understanding of 
the legal meaning of the term willful 
misconduct seems essential. What have 
the courts said on that subject? A few 
authorities of the large volume on this 
given point will suffice. 

A 


In my State of Oklahoma, in the case 
of Wick v. Gunn (169 Pacific 1087)— 
which has been quoted approvingly by 
ether States—the Supreme Court said: 
“The mere intentional and vo\yntary 
failure on the part of a workman to use 
a proper safety appliance does not.nec- 
essarily make the act willful as contem- 
plated by the exception under consider- 
ation. The willfullness contemplated 
amounts to more than a mere act of 
the will and carries with it the idea of 
premeditation, obstinacy, and inten- 
tional wrongdoing.” 

The facts in this case were that 
claimant had been working for this em- 
ployer only a few days, and prior to his 
employment there he had’ been operat- 
ing a machine without a safety guard. 

_ When he went to work, the safety 
guard, which was not automatic, was 
hanging below the machine and out of 
place. On the day claimant began work 
the respondent directed him to use the 
guard whenever possible and showed 
claimant how to adjust the guard in 
order to make it work more easily. 

At the time of the injury claimant 
was making a door out of flooring lum- 
ber and desired to cut the tongue off of 
one piece of the flooring, and in order 
to save time for his employer and in- 
convenience to himself he ran this piece 
of lumber through the machine without 
attaching or using the guard. It did 
not appear that the claimant had any 
thought of violating the law or other 
wrongding but used the machine in the 
manner in which he had been accus- 
tomed at other places where he had 
worked, and in so acting he carelessly 
received the injury. But, as the court 
said, there was not the idea on the part 
of the injured workman of premedita- 
tion, obstinacy, and intentional wrong- 
doing. 

Several of the States, California for 
one, provides that where injury is 
caused by willful misconduct of the in- 
jured employe the compensation recov- 
erable shall be reduced one-half, with 
certain exceptions where the accident 
results in death or permanent total or 
permanent partial disability. Wiscon- 
sin has a provision for reduction of 15 
per cent where willful misconduct is 
established. Some compeasation acts 
also provide that where an employe is 
guilty of willful misconduct the com- 
pensation shall be decreased. 

A 


In attempting to fix the boundary line 
let us compare the rights of an em- 
ploye at common law with his rights 
under the compensation act. In so do- 
ing it may be said that whereas the 
common law denied recovery where it 
appeared that the employe acted with a 
degree of knowledge of danger of in- 
jury, described as “negligence” or “as- 
sumption of risk,” the compensation act 
proceeds upon the theory that injuries 
resulting from conduct accompanied by 
such a degree of knowledge of danger 
or risks inherent in the employment, 
the consequent expense of which is to 
be borne by the industry. 


As said before, serious and willful 
misconduct certainly means something 
more than negligence. There must have 
been a premeditated design or inten- 
tion on the part of the claimant to 
cause his injury. As has been amply 
said, there must be something more 
even than gross negligence. It involves 
conduct of a quasi criminal nature. 


Under a number of compensation 
acts, including that of my own State of 
Oklahoma, willful misconduct of an in- 
jured employe bars recovery, therefore 
the question whether or not the be- 
havior of the employe at the time of his 
injury amounted to willful misconduct 
within the meaning of the act goes to 
the jurisdiction of the commission to 
make an award. The question is not 
jurisdictional in the sense that absence 
of willful misconduct must be affirma- 
tively established by the claimant; the 
burden of proof is upon the employer 
to establish willful misconduct as an 
affirmative defense. 


When is a violation of law considered 
an act of willful misconduct? A de- 
liberate violation of a speed law by an 
employe, causing injury, is serious and 
willful misconduct and may in certain 
instances take the injured without the 
scope of his employment, so as to bar 
the right to recover. The act of a mes- 
senger boy riding a motorcycle along a 
erowded thoroughfare in a large city, 
at a rate estimated between 40 and 45 
miles per hour, without extreme neces- 
sity therefor, constitutes such a fla- 
grant disregard for the rider’s own life 
and limb and bodily safety as to amount 
to willful misconduct. However, it has 
been held that the riding of an un- 
lighted bicycle during the heurs of 
darkness, contrary to the provisions of 
law, constitutes negligence rather than 
a circumstance taking the employe out- 
side of his course of employment. 

A 


When is violation of safety rules of 
the employe willful misconduct? It is 
quite generally the rule that a workman 
violating a reasonable rule made for his 
own protection from serious bodily in- 
jury or death is guilty of misconduct. 
But he is not guilty of willful miscon- 
duct unless he deliberately violates the 
rule with full knowledge of its intent 
and the accompanying dangers. 


Some acts provide an increase of 
compensation where the injury is re- 
ceived from the serious and willful mis- 
conduct of the employer. Frankly, if 
the law provides a reduction of com- 
pensation where the accident occurs 
through the willful misconduct of em- 
ployes, it should provide for an in- 
crease in compensation where the acci- 
dent occurs through the willful mis- 
conduct of employer. 


What constitutes willful misconduct 
on part of the ‘employer? Quoting 
from 27 California Jurisprudence, 
“Willful misconduct involves knowl- 
edge on the part of the employer that 
he is doing wrong,” but in order to 
prove the requisite act “it is not neces- 
sary that the evidence show positively 
that the employer was notified of the 
unsafe conditions of his premises. It is 
sufficient if it appears that the circum- 
stances surrounding the act of commis- 
sion or omission are such as evince a 
reckless disregard for the safety of 
others, and a willingness to inflict the 
injury complained of.” 

Summing it all up, if the act of the 
workman which results in an injury is 
not done to produce the hurt, to get the 
pay, it may be considered misconduct 
or gross negligence, but not willful 
misconduct which would preclude re- 
covery. 


Allleviating Drought Losses 


Work of Illinois County Committees 
By STUART E. PIERSON 


Director of Agriculture, State of Illinois 


OME WEEKS AGO, a survey of the 
drought situation was effected 
through the State Department of 

Agriculture, with the cooperation of 
the farm advisers in al] Illinois coun- 
ties. Reports, obtained from all sec- 
tions of the State, were tabulated in 
order that the situation might be pre- 
sented at the national drought confer- 
ence called by President Hoover, in 
Washington. 

Secretary Hyde, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has listed 
certain counties in southern Illinois 
wherein conditions demand the crea- 
tion of local relief committees. These 
local committees will be charged with 
the entire responsibility of determining 
the needs of the drought victims in 
their respective counties. Selecting 
representative citizens to serve on 
these loca] committees is the next step 
in the preparatory program. This task 
has Been placed upon the members of 
the State Drought Relief Commission. 

Even now, in the absence of a public 


fund for the relief of the situation, 
there will be abundant work for all of 
these local committee members to per- 
form, 

As an illustration, a plan for the re- 
duction of freight rates on certain com- 
modities that are required by farmers 
in the area most effected, has been 
worked out through the efforts of the 
officials engaged inthis program. 

The plan as outlined is that farmers 
in the drought area, who must buy feed 
and other farr requirements to replace 
what they have failed to produce, may 
establish the’ fact with the local com- 
mittee that they are entitled to the 
lower rate. Upon the recommendation 
of the local committee, the station- 
agent member will certify to the rail- 
road officials that the freight charges 
in question are applicable to the re- 
duced tariff schedule. 

That is but an illustration of the 
work that local drought relief commit- 


tees will be called on to perform. 
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Dairy Farming 


from Standpoint of Total Income 
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Business Is Viewed as Being 


on Sounder Foundation than Any Other Class of Agriculture 
By CLYDE M. REED 


Governor, State of Kansas 


which has continued for 10 years, 

and which is demanding more 
and more attention from the country, 
has many phases. » The agricultural 
problem is not a single problem. It is 
a hundred problems, and no single an- 
swer is adequate to meet the whole 
situation. 


It is interesting to study the varying 
fortunes of the several divisions of 
agriculture. Some of those divisions 
have fared much better than: others, 
even though it might be said that nene 
of them have done as well as we could 
hope. The dairy and poultry products 
divisions have fared best of all. 

The 1930 yearbook issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that a gross income from 
farm products of $15,719,000,000 in 
1919 declined to $12,527,000,000 in 1928. 
The latter year was counted a good 
year for agriculture as good years go 
in this period, but the gross income of 
all farm products was only 80 per cent 
in 1928 of what it was in 1919. 

Taking up the main divisions of agri- 
culture, the grain farmer was hardest 
hit. His income of $3,005,000,000 in 
1912 shrunk to $1,540,000,000 in 1928. 
In other words, the grain farmer in 
1928 had only 51 per cent of the income 
which this class received in 1919. 


Making the same comparison, the 
cotton farmer in 1928 received 65 per 


Ben AGRICULTURAL depression 


_cent of his 1919 income; the fruit and 


vegetable farmer 82 per cent; the meat 
animal producer in 1928 had his best 
year since 1919 but at that his gross 
income had decreased 10 per cent, and 
was only 90 per cent of the 1919 in- 
come. 


Dairy and poultry products alone of 
the main division of agriculture showed 
a greater gross income in 1928 than in 
1919. In 1919, these products were 
sold for $3,598,000,000 while in 1928 
these ‘same products brought $3,840,- 
000,000, an increase of 7 per cent. It 
is when we consider such facts as I 
have just stated that we realize how 
important the development of the dairy 
and poultry industry may be, not only 
to the farmer but to the community in 
which he lives. 


In the last year the dairy farmer has 


suffered extremely low prices along 
with other classes of agricultural prod- 
ucts, but taking a long range view of 
the situation, the dairy and poultry 
business of the country is on a sounder 
foundation and has more hope for the 
future than any other class of farming. 
Dairying is the most highly special- 
ized form of farming and requires as 
much skill and knowledge and industry 
and constant application as any busi- 
ness I know of. Given these qualities I 
believe the dairy farmer may be as suc- 
cessful a business man as we have. 


Farming is a business just as much 
as manufacturing, or banking, or mer- 
chandising, and the qualities required 
for success are no different from those 
required in other lines of business. 
Advice is a quality.freely offered and 
little accepted because it costs nothing. 
Experience is a sterner teacher and ex- 
perience of the last year in dairy farm- 


‘ing should have brought home lessons 


that are of value. 


If one desires and expects to be suc- 
cessful in dairy farming, he must build 
upon the foundation of the best pro- 
ducing stock possible to obtain. The 
difference between a cow producing 150 
pounds of butter fat in a year and a 
cow producing 300 pounds or more is 
the difference between entertaining a 
guest at your expense, and having-some- 
one around that pays her way or more. 
It is the difference between failure and 
success. I do not need to go into detail 
on this point but it is the most impor- 
tant truth manifest to everyone who 
has given the subject study. 


Your county agent, your cow testing 
association, if you have one (and you 
should have), the dairy division of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College can 
give you all the detailed information 
that is needed in this most important 
phase of dairy farming. 


The ideal which dairy farmers should 
strive for is to have the best possible 
producing stock, to keep that stock in 
healthy condition, to produce the feed 
necessary to maintain high production; 
and to waste no energy in raising grain 
to be sold as grain. Grain farming as 
such has been demonstrated to be the 
least profitable division of agriculture 
as it is being carried on through this 
period. 


Reguistion of State Finances. 


Accounting System Introduced in Ohio 
By MYERS Y. COOPER 


Governor, State of Ohio 


know exactly what obligations rest 

* against appropriations and thereby 
would exceed the receipts, it was nec- 
essary to institute in Ohio a system of 
accounting which would enable the ad- 
ministration to know at all times the 
exact financial status of receipts 
and disbursements, including encum- 
brances. 

This procedure, similar to that 
adopted by any orderly and well organ- 
ized private enterprise, has been con- 
structed undér the Department _ of 
Finance, and gives the administration 


[ ORDER that the Governor might 


complete control of its financial situa- 
ion. 

This procedure has been approved by 
the outstanding business organizations 
of the, State as not only sound but as 
absolu.ely essential to the prevention 
of serious deficits, such as the State 
has heretofore experienced. 

The present system has more than 
justified itself in whatever operating 
cost it may have entailed by savings 
reflected in the departments of State 
government, exceeding by tens of thou- 
sands of dollars any such operating 
expenditure. 
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Building and Loan Groups 
as Aid to Nebraska + + + 


Large Number of Requests for Assistance in 
Constructing New Homes and Other Struc- 
tures Met by Associations in State 


By CLARENCE G. BLISS, 


Secretary, Department of Trade and Commerce, State of Nebraska 


of the outstanding: attractions at 

the State fair this year. Atten- 
tion was directed to the hundreds of 
towns and cities scattered over the 
State. The pioneering and the building 
of these towns and cities represents a 
long period of years. 

Those familiar with Nebraska his- 
tory could see in this exhibit the strug- 
gles of the pioneers with the elements 
necessary in changing the wild prairies 
to cultivated fields. Associated with 
this development of the towns and 
cities, the building and loan associa- 
tions of Nebraska have helped pioneer 
in this building program. 

A 


Turning back the pages of history to 
the days of Preisdent Harrison, the 
earliest files of our office disclose 71 
associations operating in Nebraska 
with total assets of $2,902,555. 

By 1893, the year of the world’s fair 
at Chicago, the number of associations 
had increased to 84 and the total as- 
sets had increased accordingly to over 
$3,500,000. From that time the total 
assets of the associations increased 
until they passed the $5,000,000 mark 
early in President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration and further increased to over 
$10,000,000 at the close. © 

From 1908 until 1912, during Taft’s 
administration, they increased 100 per 
cent. At the close of President Wil- 
son’s administration, 1920, we find the 
totals had continued to grow until they 
reached $77,939,337. During the next 
nine years and up to 1929 the total as- 
sets more than doubled again, reaching 
a total of $163,460,364. 

Thus, from the year 1892 to 1929, in- \ 
clusive, the files disclose that every 
year the total assets show a decided 
increase without a single exception,, 
while the number of associations did 
not increase after 1893. The annual 
statement for June 30, 1930, discloses 
the first time in 42 years that the total 
assets have not increased and will show 
a decrease approximating 9 per cent of 
the 1929’ statement. 


IN verte out in miniature was one 


A 

«Building and loan associations oper- 
ate under a constitution and set of by- 
laws as a mutual concern and issue 
shares to their shareholders, while sav- 
ings banks in Nebraska operate with a 
paid-up capital stock. The demands for 
homes and new buildings in this grow- 
ing State have been met by the build- 
ing and loan plan to such an extent 
that building and loan associations are 
practically alone in this field. Thus 
Nebraska has very few savings banks..- 

While building and loan associations 
do not function as a bank to the extent 
that they accept deposits and pay out 
on demand, they provide a place for 
the investment of savings and thése 
funds are loaned to the home builders 
secured by a first mortgage. 

The building and loan theory or plan 

, 


is handed down to us by the older 
States and, as now operated in Ne- 
braska, contemplates paying a fair 
dividend, to the shareholders and the 
building up of a substantial reserve to 
take care of any unforeseen losses that 
may come during a long period of time. 
Thus the service rendered to the share- 
holders is not for the purpose of pay- 
ing dividends alone but, with good man- 
agement and a_ substantial reserve, 
safety is offered for the investment of 
Savings. 

Nebraska laws have been improved 
from time to time and possibly the 
greatest changes in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in recent years 
was made during the session of 1929 
and approved by Governor Weaver. 
The principle changes are.set out un- 
der House Roll 249, which refers to a 
number/of matters of’interest at this 
time covering examinations and reor- 
ganizations. 

Prior to 1929 the examining force of 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce made all of the examinations for 
banks, building and loan associations 
and tryst companies. Under the new 
law all examinations of banks are made 
by examiners who do nothing else but 
examine banks directly under the bank 
commissioner, while building and loan 
associations and trust companies are 
directly examined by examiners who 
give all their time and attention to 
these latter concerns and have no con 
nection whatever with bank examina- 
tions. The cost of these examinations 
are payable directly by the institutions 
examined. 

‘ Y a * : 

Thus building and loan associations 
now have the advantage of expert ex- 
aminers trained and drilled in building 
and loan activities who make these ex- 
aminations regularly and completely. 

The mutuality principal that has 
been so outstanding in building and 
loan associations has been carried out 
to the fullest extent during the past 
year in connection with reorganization 
of several of our building and loan as- 
sociations, The building and loan stat- 
ute provides for the reorganization of 
a building and loan association through 
the shareholders ‘selecting a new man- 
aging board. 

While the reorganization feature of 
House Roll 249 refers only to banks, 
the policy of the Department has been 
to proceed in the building and loan re- 
organizations by the selection of com- 
mittees representing the shareholders 
under much the same procedure as pur- 
sued in bank reorganization. 

The depositors committee in connec- 
tion with bank reorganizations and 
liquidations was recommended early in 
1929 by Governor Weaver and made 
effective immediately. The use of such 
a committee has been carried out in the 
selecting of a new managing board in 
the reorganizing of building and loan 
associations. 


Exhibiting Maine’s Resources 


Part Played in Eastern States Exposition 
By FRANK P. WASHBURN 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Maine, 


N 1914, a group of public-spirited 
I citizens of New England, visualized 

the Eastern States Exposition as an 
essential in the program looking toward 
better and more scientific agriculture, 
more economical manufacture. and 
wider distribution of industrial prod- 
ucts, the exploitation of our natural 
resources, and the coordination of all 
efforts to assume a well-balanced, self- 
sustaining and prosperous New Eng- 
land. 

The result was the Eastern States 
Exposition, which we now have at West 
Springfield, Mass., the location being 
selected because of its unusual rail- 
road, trolley and highway facilities, and 
because within a radius of 150 miles of 
this point there reside more people 
than in any other similar area in 
America. 

The exposition occupies more than 
175 acres of land admirably located be- 
tween the Agawam and Connecticut 
rivers and here is presented each Sep- 
tember, what has come to be recognized 
as one of the greatest: educational and 
demonstrative events of the year, be- 
cause of its average attendance of 250,- 
000 people, its cash premiums exceed- 
ing $100,000, its extensive activities for 
boys and girls, its clean entertainment 
(no midway being allowed), its live- 
stock shows of more than 3,000 blue 
ribbon animals, and its educational and 
general interest to all. 

Recognizing the splendid opportunity 
offered for presenting the resources of 
a State to a discriminating public, the 
Maine Legislature in 1923 appropriated 
$25,000 to be matched by an equal 
amount from private sources for the 
erection of a State of Maine building at 
Springfield, for the display of our agri- 


cultural, industrial and recreational re- 
sources. The project was completed in 
1925 and has since been a great show 
window for the products of Maine, 
where they have been held up to the 
gaze of more than 160,000 visitors an- 
nually. The building and its opera- 
tions have been self-supporting, being 
maintained by reasonable charges as- 
sessed against all exhibitors. 4 

Practically ‘one-third of the space in 
the Maine building is devoted to agri- 
culture and we have had this year what 
is held to be the greatest display of 
potatoes ever set up in one place and 
at one.time. A model Maine farm 
showed the familiar rotation of pota- 
toes, oats and clover, and Maine artists 
created the setting and background. 

Potato culture from the preparation 
of the soil to the distribution of the 
baked product to eager’ throngs has 
been presented by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a space of more 
than 2,000 square feet. 

Industrially, a great device has been 
made to feature Maine’s textiles. The 
displays of Sanford Mills, Old Town 
Woolen Company, Bates Mills, Wo- 
rumbo, Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
and others are demonstrating the 
beauty and fineness of the products of 
the mills. These textile displays have 
been cleverly interwoven with one of 
= Central Baie. in Company, 
showing their interdependence. 

Other States are rapidly following 
Maine’s pioneer example. It will be 
recalled that Maine was the first State 
ever to erect a permanent exposition 
building on the land of another Com- 
mokwealth. Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire have taken their 
places with us on the Avenue of States 
at Springfield. 
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